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ARTICLES 


DEPARTMENT OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORY AND CULTURE, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Lautir Kumar PRAMANIK AND 
RamesH Kumar BILLOREY 


Proud mothef of pioneers in many fields of intellectual 
and moral adventure, the University of Calcutta has a record 
of achievements which is one of the most noteworthy in all 
Asia. She has been one of the earliest in India to establish 
departments of post-graduate study and: research. The 
contributions made by the scholars of this University to the 
promotion of studies in Indology and allied branches of 
inquiry command the respect of educational institutions all 
the world over. 

The foundation of the Asiatic Society in January, 1784, 
was a landmark in the cultural history of modern India. It 
was originally an institution of Western lovers of Oriental 
learning, but was gradually spreading its influence on the 
minds of educated Indians who ‘were becoming conscious of 
the contributions of their ancestors to the civilization of the 
world. It was in an atmosphere so created that Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra and Romesh Chunder Dutt began their 
historical writings, and their pioneer: works gave inspiration 
to Indians who later devoted their energy to historical 
research and contributed to the reconstruction of the lost 
history of ancient India. Meanwhile the University, being 
then only an affiliating and examining body, could itself 
make no arrangement for furthering historical studies, But 
according to the syllabii -prescribed by it, some colleges 
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including the Hindu College (established in 1817) offered 
opportunities to the students to pursue such studies. 

The introduction of post-graduate teaching in Calcutta 
University was the crowning glory of Asutosh Mookerjee as 
an educationist. Asutosh laid special stress on studying the 
past history and culture of India. In his convocation address 
delivered at Calcutta University in 1911, he observed, “I take 
the term history in its widest sense as inclusive not only 
of political history and history of external relations, but also 
history of culture, of literature, of philosophy, of arts and of 
sciences. That Indian history in this sense has a special 
claim on Indian learned institutions can hardly be contested." 
The true function of the university, Asutosh emphasised, was 
not merely the distribution of knowledge, but also its acquisi- 
tion and conservation. He believed that this purpose could 
be fulfilled only by adequate encouragement to the qualified 
teachers and students for research. 

Arrangements for the post-graduate teaching of History 
was made in the year 1912. Asutosh utilised the handsome 
donation from Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy of 
Cossimbazar for the promotion of researches in the domain 
of ancient Indian mathematics and astronomy. ‘The chair 
of the Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, named after Baron Carmichael, then Governor 
of Bengal, was created in 1912, and Georg Thibaut, the 
great German Sanskritist, was its first occupant. During 
the next five years, post-graduate teaching in History 
was undertaken to supplement the work done in some of 
the affiliated colleges. By 1916, the number of teachers, 
who took up such teaching work and, at the same time, 
carried on research in some branches of History, rose 
considerably. In 1917, post-graduate studies of the Univer- 
sity were placed under two Councils, one for Arts and 
the other for Science subjects. Post-graduate teaching was 
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now concentrated in the University and the number of 
teachers was further increased in order that different 
branches of History might be adequately dealt with. 

It may be mentioned here that the arrangements of 
Calcutta University for teaching the subject of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture in some of its aspects are quite 
elaborate. Out of the eight papers to be offered by the М.А, 
candidates, the following are compulsory :—Paper I : Civili- 
sation of the Vedic and Epic Literature (together with Pre- 
historic and Protohistoric Cultures): Papers II-III: 
Political History from the 6th century В. C. to the 13th 
century А. D. ; and Paper IV: Historical Geography. The 
candidates have to offer one of the following Groups each 
consisting of four Papers as follows :—Group I-A—Epigraphy 
and Palaceography (Papers V-VI) and Numismatics (Papers 
VII-VIIT) ; Group I-B—Sculpttire and Painting (Paper V), 
Iconography (Paper VI), Comparative History of Art (Paper 
VII) and Ancient Architecture (Paper VIII); Group II— 
Social Life (Paper V), Ecnomic Life (Paper VI), Administra- 
tion (Paper VII) and Ethnology (Paper VIII) ; Group III— 
Vedic Religion (Paper V), Epic and Puranic Religion (Paper 
VI) Buddhism (Paper VII) and' Jainism (Paper VIII); 
Group IV—Indian Astronomy (Papers V-VI) and Mathe- 
matics (Papers VII-VIII); and Group V—Physical 
Anthropolgy including the origin and antiquity of man 
(Paper V), Social Anthropology (Paper VI), Prehistoric 
Archaeology and Technology ( Paper VII) and Indian 
Ethnography with special ‘reference to Bengal and Assam 
(Paper VIII). For sometime, Epigraphy, Numismatics and 
Fine Arts were taught in Group I (Archaeology) which was 
soon divided into two Groups—I-A and I-B. Teaching in 
Group IV ( Indian Astronomy and Mathematics ) and Group 
V (Anthropology ) was discontinued after some years. 
However, often Private candidates still offer Group V, 
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although Anthropology has for many years been a separate 
subject of post-graduate study. 

An M. A. degree in AIHC was instituted and the 
first regular batch of students, admitted to the fifth year 
class (i.e. the first year M. A. class) in the subject in 
the year 1918, appeared at the M. A. Examination in 1920. 
Before that, a non-collegiate candidate named Jyotish 
Chandra Ghatak passed the M. A. Examination in the 
subject in 1919. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, Tarak Chandra 
Das, Nani Gopal Majumdar and Hem Chandra Ray 
were among the first batch of AIHC students. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that, although AIHC now 
became a separate subject for the M. A. Examination and 
was no longer merely a part of History, there was only 
one Board of Study to supervise and control both History 
and AIHC. In other words, the subjects were two ; but the 
Department was one. This arrangement continued till 1932 
when AIHC was placed under a separate Board of Study 
of its own. 

Georg Thibaut, famous for his studies in the Pafcasid- 
dhantika and the Sulba-sütras, occupied the chair of the 
Carmichael Professor during the period 1913-14. Asutosh 
then wanted, for the said chair, the great Sanskritist 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, the famous author ofthe 
Early History of the Deccan and Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Minor Reltgtous Systems. But he declined to accept the post 
due to old age and recommended his son Devadatta for it. 
Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar had already made a 
name as an Officer of the Archacological Survey of India, as 
joint-editor of the Indian Antiquary and as the author of a 
large number of scholarly reports on explorations and 
excavations and of numerous learned papers on epigraphy, 
numismatics, ethnography, etc. О. К. Bhandarkar gave up 
his prospects in the Archaeological Survey and jo ned the 
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University as Carmichael Professor of AIHC in July 1917. It 
was he who prepared the syllabus for the М, А. Examination 
in AIHC. At first, the duties of the Carmichael Professor 
were to undertake research work himself, deliver lectures 
on subjects on which he had. carried on investigations and 
to guide the researches of advanced students. He had 
no department to head or classes to take. Even after the 
institution of the M. A. course їп AIHC, it was not obli- 
gatory upon him to take classes, Nevertheless, Bhandarkar 
was so fond of coming in contact with young men that 
he began to lecture to students of different departments 
connected with the subject. He delivered three series of 
Carmichael Lectures, the object of which was to set forth 
a picture of ancient India intelligible and appreciable to 
the intelligentia in general without losing in scholarship 
in any way. The subjects of the three series of lectures 
were—(1) *Ancient Indian History, B. C. 650 to 325' (1918) ; 
(2) ‘Ancient Indian Numismatics’ (1921) апа (3) ‘Aloka’ 
(1923). Later, the Senate of Calcutta University resolved 
on the llth May, 1929, that the Carmichael Professor 
would undertake regular teaching work in the post- 
graduate classes. | 

While conferring the Honorary Degrec of Ph. D. upon 
D. R. Bhandarkar in 1921, Asutosh said, *He may rightly 
be regarded as the path-finder in the trackless regions of 
the boundless fields of Indian antiquarian research, and 
this has enabled him to take rank as ап inspiring 
teacher." 

In 1936, D. К. Bhandarkar retired from the University 
and Hem Chandra Raychaudhuri succeeded him as Carmi- 
chael Professor and Head of the Department of AIHC, a 
position that he held down to June, 1952. Asutosh was keen 
on recruiting talented youngmen for the new Department 
of AIHC in the University of Calcutta and offered a 
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lectureship to Raychaudhuri who readily gave up his post 
in the Bengal Educational Service and jo'ned the University 
as Lecturer in 1917. His magnum. opus, published by 
the University, is the Political History of Ancient India from the 
Accession of Pariksit to the Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty which 
is a monumental piece of research work and craftsmanship. 
It has. run no less than six editions since its first appear- 
ance in 1923. His other works are Materials for the Study 
of the Early History of the Vaisnava Sect ( 1920, 1936 ) and 
Studies in Indian Antiquities (1932, 1958), both published by the 
University. As a university teacher, Raychaudhuri under- 
stood his great obligations which were the need for constant 
research, the necessity of keeping a fresh mind, and to know 
and cultivate his students as friends. 

Jitendra Nath Banerjea occupied the chair of the 
Carmichael Professor іп July 1952. First appointed as an 
Assistant to the Carmichael Professor in 1918, Jitendranath 
continuously served his alma mater till his retirement in 
August 1959 after 41 long years. Jitendranath's magnum 
opus isthe Development of Hindu Iconography which was pub- 
lished by the University of Calcutta in 1941, a second 
edition appearing fifteen years later in 1956. Jitendranath’s 
character was marked by sweetness of behaviour and 
mildness of temperament. 

In 1961, Dines Chandra Sircar left his post of Govern- 
ment Epigraphist for India in the Archaeological Survey 
and joined the University as Garmichael Professor. He is the 
present Head of the Department. Sircar is regarded as 
“опе of our most indefatigable workers in the field of 
early Indian antiquarian and historical research.” He 
has edited hundreds of inscriptions and has published 
more than a dozen books and nearly one thousand articles 
and notes which are characterised by “accurate and depend- 
able scholarship...... sound and critical objectivity” and bear 
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“ample testimony to the-allround vitality of his scholarship; 
His early works published by the University include 
The Successors of the Satavahanas in the Lower Deccan ( 1939 ) 
and Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civili- 
zation, Vol. I (1942, 1965). 

Asutosh wanted the subject of AIHC to бе шы їп 
its entirety and utilised the handsome donation of the 
Khaira Raj in setting up the Rani Bageshwari (Мар &уагї) 
Professorship of Fine Arts in 1921. This gift was accepted 
by the Senate by two resolutions dated the 3rd January 1920, 
and 30th June, 1921. 

The full significance of the Khaira gift was indicated 
by Asutosh at the meeting of the Senate in the following 
words, "I can only express the hope that this great gift 
wil enable us to open a new chapter in the history of 
the development of the University.,,.......I have placed in 
forefront the chair of Indian Fine Arts, lest we should 
forget the past greatness of India in the history of the 
Art of the civilized peoples of the world...... no university 
can be truly national unless it blends its activities with 
the best traditions and the noblest aspirations of the 
people. The genius of India has manifested itself in diverse 
directions ; but nowhere are the characteristics of that 
genius more pre-eminent than in the field of Fine Arts, in 
the field of Indian Painting and Indian Sculpture...... 
we shall be the first amongst the universities of India to 
take a new step, and the time cannot be far distant when 
every Indian University will follow our example and esta- 
blish a chair of Indian Fine Arts." 

The duty of the Bageshwari Professor was to carry on 
original research in his special subject with a view to 
extending the bounds of knowledge, to take steps to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of his subject for the purpose of 
fostering its study and application, to stipulate and guide 
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the researches of advanced students and generally to assist 
them in post-graduate work so as to secure the growth of 
real learning among young Indians. The Bageshwari 
Professor of Indian Art was later attached to the Depart- 
ment of AIHC. s 

Abanindranath Tagore was offered the chair of the 
Bageshwari Professor in 1921, He was reappointed Professor 
for three years with effect from the 1st October, 1926, and 
occupied the chair till the 30th September, 1929. 
Abanindranath's position in Indian art is as great as that 
of Rabindranath Tagore in literature. Abanindranath 
came with the message of ancient Indian art which found 
a new expression through his lines and colours as well as 
his subjects. What he did for the revival of Indian art 
has become a part of the cultural history of India. His 
published works include Vagisvari Silpaprabandhavali and The 
Six Limbs of Indian Painting. 

The chair of the Bageshwari Professor remained vacant, 
after Abanindranath's retirement in 1929, till 1932 when 
Shahid Suhrawardy was appointed Professor. After gradua- 
tion in 1908, Shahid studied Law and History from 1913 
at Oxford. He was part-time Reader in English Litera- 
ture at Imperial University and Women’s University, 
Moscow. Shahid learnt various languages and studied 
art exhibits in all the important Museums of Europe. He 
wrote a booklet on the Muslim architecture in Spain. In 
1932, after a continuous stay of 24 years in Europe, he 
returned to India. Shahid held the Bageshwari chair till 
1943. He put stress on detachment, integrity and impar- 
tiality in art study which, in his opinion, should be done 
on a comparative basis. His Prefaces was published by the 
University in 1938. 

Ordhendra Coomar  Gangoly ( Ardhendra Kumar 
Gangopadhyay ) was appointed Bageshwari Professor for 
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the period from the Ist August, 1943, to the 3lst May, 
1944. Gangoly began his career of art critic by writing 
an illustrated monograph entiled- South Indian. Bronzes 
(1916). The next landmark in hig career was the .publi- 
cation. of the journal entitled ` Карат which he edited for 
about twelve years from. 1920 to 1931. He is the author 
of a number of books, his magnum opus being a large folio 
volume on the. Ragas and Raginis. 

The chair of the Bageshwari Professor remained vacant 
from the 13th July, 1944, to the 30th June, 1946, when 
Niharranjan Ray, who was- Librarian of Calcutta Univer- 
sity from 1937, was appointed to it. After the retirement of 
J. N. Banerjea, Ray became Head of: the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture in the year 1959. He 
occupied the Bageshwari chair till the:31st May, 1965, 
when he left the University to join the Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla, as its Director! Ray is associated 
with numerous institutions like the Sahitya Akademi, Lalit 
Kala Akademi, Sangit Natak- Akademi, etc. Among his 
publications on Indian art, The Brahmanical' Gods in Burma 
(1932) and Maurya and Suhga Art (1965) ‘are quite well known. 
His other outstanding publications ‘include Bangalir Itihas 
(in Bengali) and Theravada Buddhism in Burma (1946). 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch, the well-known art critic, entered 
the Department as a Lecturer, but later became a Professor, 
She is the author of many books including The Contact of 
Indian Art with the Art of Other Givilisations (1932), Visnu- 
dharmottara, a Treatise on Indian Painting (1924) and The Hindu 
Temple (Vols. I-II, 1946) which are publications of the 
University. 2 

Besides the Professors, there were many Lecturers who 
taught various subjects to the students of the Department. 
Some of these Lecturers карс to other departments 
of the University. 
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Beni Madhab Barua was Professor of 
author of several. works including 4 History o 
Indian Philosophy (1921) and Old Brahmi In: 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves (1929), both рї 
University. .Abinas Chandra Das was. 
Rgvedic India (1921) and Rgvedic Culture (1925), 
by the University. Narayan Chandra B 
the students of History, Ancient Indian Histor 
and Anthropology, his important works being 
and Economic Life and Progress in Ancient [na 
The works of Kalidas Nag, Lecturer in tl 
include Art and Archaeology Abroad (1937), pr 
University. | 

The University published Hindu Revenue Sy. 
Agrarian System їп Ancient India (1930) by 
Ghoshal, part-time Lecturer. Radha Govi 
also a part-time Lecturer. Besides them, 
Chanda, L. К. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Rz 
Majumdar, J. Masuda, R. Kimura, Hi; 
Chakladar, Nalinaksha Dutta, Narendra N; 
Chakravarti and others were some of thi 
scholars who taught the students of the Dep: 
Majumdar, the celebrated historian, left Calc 
in 1921 to join as Professor of the Univers 
which ultimately he became the Vice-Chance: 

Among the successful students of the Depar 
appointed whole-time teachers, excluding N 
and Dines Chandra Sircar, mention has 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Tarak Chandra I 
Majumdar and Hem Chandra Ray all belon; 
batch of AIHC students obtaining their Mz 
1920. Majumdar, who was Lecturer in the 
a few years, joined the Archaeological Surv 
became famous in the field of epigraphical anı 
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research. His promising career was cut short by an 
assassin’s bullet, while he -was exploring the archacological 
sites in Sind. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Lecturer in the 
Department and an eminent Sinologist, joined the Visva- 
Bharati in 1945 and later became its Vice-Chancellor. His 
‘works published by-the University include Studies in the 
Tantras (1939). Нет Chandra Ray, author of the 
celebrated work entitled The Dynastic History of Northern Indta 
(Vols. I, 1931, and II, 1936), published by the University, 
served as Lecturer in the Department till 1943, when he was 
appointed Professor of History at Colombo University, 
Geylon. 'Benoy Chandra Sen, whose Some Historical 
Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal (1942) was published. by 
the University, апа S. K. Saraswati, author of A Survey 
of Indian Sculpture (1957), both served as Reader in the 
Department. Sen joined the Sanskrit College in 1962 as 
Research Professor, and Saraswati became Professor of 
Fine Arts at Banaras Hindu University in 1967. · 


Among the late entrants to the Department, Nalini Nath 
Dasgupta (died in 1966) was an M. A. of Dacca University, 
and Sudhakar Chattopadhyay and Соар Chandra 
Raychaudhuri were M, A.s in History and not in AIHC. 

The present teachers include— Durgadas Mukhopadhyay 
(editor of Mafjuirinamasangiti published by the University), 
Kalyan Kumar Gangopadhyay, Amarendra Nath Lahiri, 
Taponath Chakraborty, Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 
and Sm. Puspa Niyogi. Deba Prasad Ghosh, Sisir Kumar 
Mitra, Dilip Kumar Biswas, Prabhas Chandra Majumdar, 
Sudhir Ranjan Das and Sm. Amita Ray were appointed to 
take classes in the Department. 


The posts of three Readers have been created for the 
Department during the last few years. Formerly distinguished 
scholars were invited to deliver Readership Lectures, 
Among them, mention may be made of Georg Thibaut, 
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Foucher, Yamakami, Oldenberg, Vogel, Sylvain Lévi, 
M. Winternitz and F. W. Thomas. The practice of inviting 
such scholars began in 1907 in order to give the advanced 
students an, opportunity to come in contact with great 
scholars in the various fields, to stimulate the constructive 
imagination of the students and to create in them a spirit of 
inquiry and research. Georg Thibaut delivered his lectures 
on ‘Astronomies of the Ancient Oriental Nations’, 
Yamakami (a great Buddhist scholar of Japan) on: ‘Ancient 
India as depicted in the Writings of the Chinese Pilgrims’, 
H. Oldenberg on ‘Oriental Studies and Methods of 
Investigation’, Sylvain Lévi on ‘Ancient India’ ( 1922), 
M. Winternitz on ‘Problems in the History of Sanskrit 
Literature’, J. Ph. Vogel on ‘The Hindu Monuments of 
Java’, and F. W. Thomas on ‘Indian Culture and its 
Influence Abroad’ (1938; published by the University 
in 1942 under the title Indianism and its Expansion). R.E. 
Mortimer Wheeler delivered the Adhar Chandra Mookerjee 
Lectures for the year 1944 on ‘Archaeology in India’. 

The Department of АІНС offers fellowships апа 
scholarships to advanced students. It invites theses for the 
award of the Mrinalini Gold Medal endowed by Adhar 
Chandra Mookerjee. In 1951, the Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, started a separate department for 
teaching Ancient Indian and World History at the B. A. 
stage. Those who get their B. A. degree in this subject 
generally study M. A. in AIHC. 

Besides the students of the Department of AIHC who 
made their mark in the field of historical research and served 
the Department, there are many others who distinguished 
themselves not only in the field of education, but also in 
various other walks of life. Among educationists, we 
may mention T. Vimalananda, Professor, Colombo Univer- 
sity (Ceylon); K. C. Panigrahi, Professor, Berhampur 
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University (Orissa) ; U. Thakur, Reader, Magadh University, 
Gaya; and Sm. Bela Lahiri, Reader, Jadavpur University. 
Among successful students of the Department in -various 
other fields, mention may be made of Binayak Nath 
Bandyopadhyay who became a Judge of Calcutta High 
Court; Pratap Chandra Chunder who became President 
of the West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee ; Sushil 
Kumar Bose now Regional Director of Messrs. Mahindra 
and Mahindra; Mohan Kumar Mookerjee, Industrialist 
and former Sheriff of Calcutta, and Subodh Kumar Sen, 
Regional Manager of Indian Tyres, Ltd. 

Under the guidance of Asutosh, Calcutta University 
undertook the publication of the results of research work 
done by its teachers and research workers. The number 
of its publications оп the subject of AIHC, including some 
already mentioned in our description of the teachers, is too 
many. Besides those mentioned, reference may be made to 
Sita Nath Pradhan’s Chronology of Anctent India (1927), History 
of Sanskrit Literature edited by Surendra Nath Dasgupta 
(1946, 19621, etc., and English translation of works like Fick's 
The Soctal Organisation in North-Eastern India in Buddha’s Time 
(1920), Winternitz's History of Indian Literature ( Vols. I, 
1927, and II, 1933 ), etc. 

The Department has, during the last half a century of its 
existence, contributed much to the enrichment of the know- 
ledge of ancient Indian history. It has been served by 
great scholars and has produced eminent people from 
among its students, It may ‘be' pointed out that the 
example set by Calcutta University in the matter of orga- 
nised study and research in the various branches of 
Indology was soon followed by other universities of 
India. КЕ: 

No history of the Department can be complete without 
a reference to the Asutosh, Museum of Indian art, the 
growth and development of which led to ‘the increase of 
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interest in the study of ancient Indian history. The 
Asutosh Museum is the creation of D. P. Ghosh who 
was its Curator for 30 years from 1937 to 1968 when he 
retired and Kalyan Kumar Gangopadhyay took its 
charge. The Museum has become an important institu- 
tion of art and archaeological studies. Its collection 
consists of stone sculptures, terracotta objects, paintings, 
illustrated manuscripts, metal and ivory objects, wood 
carvings, textiles, coins and objects of folk art, some of 
the exhibits being unique and outstanding in quality. 

The above outline of the work of the Department would 
demonstrate the fact that the hopes of Asutosh are being 
realised and the lamp of learning which was lighted by 
him through Georg Thibaut has been kept aflame by the 
latter’s worthy successors. The latest achievement of the 
Department is the publication of the journal of Ancient 
Indian History. * | 





1 Bibliography—(1) Calendars of Calcutta University ; (2) Annual 
Reports of Calcutta University ; (3) Hundred Years of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1957; (4) Do., Supplement, 1957; (5) Proceedings of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching, Calcutta University, 1917; (6) Develop- 
ment of Post-Graduate Studies in Arts and Letters in the University 
of Calcutta (1907-48), Calcutta University, 1949; (7) J. N. Banerjea 
Volume, ed. P. Pal, Calcutta, 1960; (8) D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, ed. 
B. C. Law, Calcutta, 1942; (9) Journ Anc. Ind. Hist., ed. D. C. Sircar, 
Vol. I (1967-68) ; (10) JISOA (Golden Jubilee Number), November, 
1961; (11) Calcutta Review (1912 to 1968) ; (12) Modern Review 
(1920 onwards) ; (13) Journal of the Dept. of Letters (1920 to 1960) ; 
(14) Studies in Museum and Museology by D. P. Ghosh, 1968; (15) 
Souvenirs of the Reunions of the Dept. of AIHC (1959 to 1968) ; (16) 
Who's Who—Rajya Sabha, 1964; (17) Centre of Advanced Study, 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, 
1968.—In the preparation of this paper, we have received help and 
encouragement from а number of our teachers and well-wishers in- 
cluding Prof. D. C. Sircar,. 


CENTRE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN 
ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


Exs Wi ZED 


Of the twentysix university departments invited by the 
University Grants Commission for developing them into 
institutes of advanced study and research in specific fields, 
the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta, which has been headed by so many 
distinguished savants, has the credit of producing а good 
number of eminent Indologists during its existence of about 
half a century and has been constantly making outstanding 
contributions to Indological studies, was entrusted with 
the organisation of study and research in the past history 
and culture of India. Accordingly, the Centre of Advan- 
ced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture started 
functioning in the top floor of the  Asutosh Building 
from the Ist August, 1964, with the then Head of 
the Department and Bageshwari Professor of Indian 
Art, Dr. N. R. Ray, as its Director. Dr. D. С. 
Sircar, Carmichael! Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, became the Head of the Department and 
Director of the Centre in June, 1965, after Prof. Ray had 
left the University and joined the Indian [Institute of 
Advanced Study at Simla as Director. In June 1967, 
the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
together with the Centre of Advanced Study and the 
Department of Archaeology, was shifted to the new build- 
ing at 51/2, Hazra Road, Calcutta-19, and attempts are 
being made to organise the administrative work and to 
create an academic atmosphere with renewed vigour in the 
new setup. | | 
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- In keeping with the objectives of the University Grants 
Commission to develop team-spirit among the researchers 
and to get better trained workers in the field, it was thought 
necessary to undertake, at the start of the Centre, 
some research projects, and the following two schemes 
were taken up— 

1. А Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, 
and 2. A Glossary of Technical Terms in Indian Art and 
Aesthetics. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar and Prof. S. К. Saraswati were 
placed in charge of the two schemes respectively. To carry 
out the schemes under the supervision of these two scholars, 
the University Grants Commission sanctioned а number of 
posts including those of two Research Associates, three 
Senior Research Fellows and six Junior Research Fellows. 

In August, 1967, Prof. S. K. Saraswati joined the 
Banaras Hindu University, and the supervision of the 
second scheme was undertaken by Prof. Sircar.. The 
work on both the schemes is progressing quite satisfac- 
torily. Collected from different books, the total number 
of geographical items is 56,695 while the number of items 
for the Glossary is 28,775. The research workers are now 
doing editorial work under both the schemes. Besides 
working on the two schemes, the Research Associates and 
Fellows are given encouragement and opportunity to carry 
on individual studies, and several of them have already 
obtained their research degrees. The Research Associates 
and Senior Research Fellows are also allowed to teach 
in the post-graduate classes of the different departments of 
the University. 

Besides the posts of Research Associates and Fellows 
at the Centre, the University Grants Commission also 
sanctioned in 1965-66, the annual award of two Research 
Scholarships of Rs. 250 each (for three years) for prepa- 
ring theses for D. Phil. and four National Scholarships of 
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Rs. 120 each (for two years) for studying for the M. A. 
degree in Ancient Indian History and Culture. A National 
Scholar further gets Rs. 200 as book grant, Rs. 100 for 
incidental expenses, and double Second Class Railway fare 
between his place of residence and Calcutta once a year. Of 
the said scholarships, one Research Scholarship and two 
National Scholarships are to be awarded to the students 
of universities other than the University of Calcutta. 

Three series of lectures by eminent scholars and four 
series of inter-university seminars under the presidentship of 
distinguished savants were organised at the Centre for the 
purpose respectively of raising the standard of research at 
the Gentre and in the Calcutta region and of creating an 
impact on the teaching of and research in Ancient Indian 
History in the Indian universities. 

The first course of six lectures was delivered in December, 
1964, by Prof. К. S. Sharma of Patna University on 
‘Indian Feudalism, c. 300-1200’ which came out of the 
press in 1965. 

The second course of lectures was delivered by the late 
Dr. J. N. Banerjea, formerly Carmichael Professor of 
the University of Calcutta. Dr. Banerjea’s lectures on 
‘Pauranic and Tantric Religion : Early Phase’ were published 
in 1966. 

Dr. B. B. Mazumdar of Patna delivered the third series of 
six lectures on ‘Krsna in History and Legend’ in September, 
1965. These are expected to come out of the press in 
the near future. 

The fourth series of lectures was arranged to be delivered 
in 1966 by Sri К, A. Nilakanta Sastri, retired Professor 
of Madras and Mysore Universities. Unfortunately, it 
had to be postponed owing primarily to the Calcutta 
disturbances. 

Prof. R. S. Sharma conducted the first series of two days’ 
inter-university seminars on (1) ‘Early Indian Land System” 
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and (2) *Feudalism in Ancient India'. Out of the universities 
invited to send their representatives to the seminars, Dr. В. P. 
Mazumdar (Patna), Dr. S. D. Singh (Lucknow), Dr. B. 
N. Singh Yadava (Allahabad), Dr. Lallanji Gopal (Banaras 
Hindu University), Dr. H. V. S. Murthy (Gauhati), Prof. 
S. B. Chaudhuri and Sri B.D. Chatterjee (Burdwan), Dr. S.K. 
Maity (Jadavpur) and others took part besides a number 
of teachers and research workers belonging to Calcutta 
University. The proceedings of this series of seminars, edited 
by Prof. D. C. Sircar, appeared under the title Land System 
and Feudalism їп Ancient India (1966). 


Part I of the proceedings dealing with ‘Early Indian 
Land System’ contains the following papers—(1) D. C. 
Sircar—‘Land System’, (2) S. D. Singh (Lucknow)—'Royal 
Ownership of Land in the Vedic Period’, and (3) P. N. 
Pattabhirama Sastri—‘Land System in Ancient India’. The 
following papers are included in Part II which deals with 
‘Feudalism in Ancient India’—(1) S. К. Mitra—‘Feudalism in 
Ancient India’, (2) D. С. Sircar—‘Landlordism Confused 
with Feudalism’, (3) B. P. Mazumdar (Patna)—‘Merchants 
and Landed Aristocracy in the Feudal Economy of Northern 
India’, (4) В. ЇЧ. S. Yadava (Allahabad)—‘Secular Land 
Grants of the Post-Gupta Period and Some Aspects of the 
Growth of Feudal Complex in Northern India’, (5) Н. С, 
Neogi—‘Origin of Feudalism in Ancient India’, (6) 5. К. 
Maity (Jadavpur)—‘Medieval European Feudalism and 
Manorialism versus Ancient Indian Land Economy’, and (7) 
B. D. Chatterjee (Burdwan)—‘Aspects of Politico-Economic 
History of Ancient India’. 

The second series of inter-university seminars, on (1) “The 
Sakti Cult? and (2) ‘Iconography of Tara’, was conducted by 
Dr. J. N. Banerjea. The seminars were attended by Prof. T, 
V. Mahalingam (Madras), Prof. В. Р. Sinha (Patna), Dr. 
R. N, Mehta (M. 5, University; Baroda), Dr. К. S. Gupta 
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(Marathwada University, Aurangabad), Dr. Sm. В. Lahiri 
(Jadavpur), Sri К. S. Behera  (Utkal University, 
Bhubaneswar), Sri B. D. Chatterjee and Sri S. Chatterjee 
(Burdwan), Sri Р. К. Majumdar (Rajasthan) and Dr. М. 
Hara (Tokyo), besides the scholars of Calcutta and the 
adjoining region. The proceedings of this series of seminars, 
edited by Prof. D. C. Sircar, came ,out of the press in 1967 
under the title The Sakti Cult and Tara. 

Part I of the proceedings which deals with the ‘Sakti Cult’ 
have the following papers—(1) G. Sastri—The Cult of Sakti,’ 
(2) Т. V. Mahalingam (Madras)—‘The Cult of Sakti in 
Tamilnad’, (3) Sm. B. Lahiri (Jadavpur)—‘Sakti Cult and 
Coins of North-Eastern India’, (4) B. C. Raychaudhuri— 
‘Links between Vaisnavism and Saktism’, (5) В. Р. Sinha 
(Patna) —‘Evolution of Sakti Worship in India’, (6) A. К. 
Bhattacharya (Sanskrit College, Calcutta)—‘A Nonaryan 
Aspect of the Devi’, (7) R. N. Mehta (Baroda)—‘Origin of 
the Sakti Cult’, (8) N.N. Bhattacharya—‘Saktism and Mother- 
right’, (9) К. S. Behera (Bhubaneswar)—‘Evolution of Sakti 
Cult at Jajpur, Bhubaneswar and Puri’, (10) D. C. Sircar— 
‘Sakti Cult in Western India’, (11) P. K. Majumdar 
(Rajasthan)—'Sakti Worship in Rajasthan’, and (12) A. N. 
Lahiri—'Iconography of Ardhanarisvara on a Tripura Coin’. 
The papers included in Part ЇЇ concerning ‘Tara’ are the 
following—(1) K. K. Dasgupta—‘Iconography of ‘Tara’, 
(2) D. С. Sircar—‘The Tara of Candradvipa', (3) D. C. 
Bhattacharya—‘An Unknown Form of Tara’, (4) N. N. 
Bhattacharya—‘Chinese Origin of the Cult of Tara’, (5) 
S. Chattopadhyay (Burdwan)—‘Trailokyavijaya’, and (6) A. 
K. Bhattacharya (Indian Museum, Calcutta)—‘Concept of 
Tara as a Serpent Deity and its Jain Counterpart 
Padmavati’. 

Dr. A, D. Pusalker of Poona was invited to preside 
over the third series of inter-university seminars on (1) ‘The 
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Bharata War’ and (2) ‘Puranic Genealogies’. Unfortunately, 
he declined the offer; the two days’ seminars were then 
presided over by Dr. R. C. Majumdar of Calcutta. This 
third series of inter-university seminars was attended by Prof. 
М. Rama Rao (Tirupati), Prof. В. Р. Sinha and Dr. В. В, 
Mazumdar (Patna), Dr. Sm. В. Lahiri (Jadavpur), Sri B. D. 
Chatterjee ( Burdwan ), Sri D. K. Ganguly ( Visva-Bharati ) 
and others besides а number of scholars belonging to 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood. It may be mentioned that, 
considerable tension having prevailed at the time between 
our country and Pakistan, some invitees gave up their idea of 
attending the seminars at the eleventh hour. That, however, 
the seminars were a success will be evident from their 
proceedings. These proceedings of the third series of 
seminars, entitled The Bharata War and Puranic Genealogies, 
edited by Prof. D. C. Sircar, have just come out of the press. 
The following papers have been included in Part I of 
the proceedings concerning ‘Bharata War'-(1) R. C. 
Majumdar—'The Bharata War’, (2) D. C. Sircar— Myth of 
the Great Bharata War’, (3) L. B. Keny ( Bombay )— The 
Mahabharata War—a Historical Perspective’, (4) N. N. 
Bhattacharya—The Kuruksetra War and the Pandavas’, 
(5) B. P. Sinha (Patna )—'Role of Krsna in the Maha- 
bhárata War’, and (6) S. В. Das—‘The Mahabharata and 
Indian Archaeology’. The contents of Part II dealing 
with *Puranic Genealogies’ are as follows—(1) К. C. 
Majumdar—‘Rajavamhsavarnana in the Puranas’, (2) D. C. 
Sircar—'Nature of the Puránic Genealogies’, (3) M. Rama 
Rao (Tirupati)—‘The Post-Andhra Dynasties іп the 
Puranas’, (4) D. K. Ganguly ( Visva-Bharati )}—The Puranas 
and their Bearing on the Early Indian Dynasties’, 
(5 B. D. Chatterjee (Burdwan )—‘Puranic and Jain 
Evidence on the Early Dynasties’, (6) Sm. В. Lahiri 
( Jadavpur )—'The Puranic Tradition and Agnimitra Sunga’, 
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(7) A. K. Ghakravarty—‘Early History of the Saunakas’, 
(8) N. N. Bhattacharya—‘Lunar Affiliation of Puranic 
Genealogy’ and (9) U. Thakur (Magadh)— The Hunas in the 
Puranas’. 

Inter-university seminars on (1) ‘Bhakti Cult’? and (2) 
“Ancient Indian Geography’ were scheduled to be held, 
under the chairmanship of the late Prof. V. S. Agrawala 
of Varanasi, in 1966-67; but they had to-be post- 
poned owing mainly to the Calcutta disturbances. 
Finally, the seminars were held on the 23rd and 24th 
February, 1968, with Prof. D. C. Sircar in the chair. There 
were 26 papers contributed by the representatives of 
various universities, 14 on the first subject and 12 on the 
second. Prof. B. Ch. Chhabra ( Chandigarh ), Prof. P. B. 
Desai ( Dharwar), Dr. D. B. Sen Sharma: (Kurukshetra), Dr. 
Balaram Srivastava and Sri Maheshwari Prasad ( Banaras 
Hindu University ), Dr. Sm. B. Lahiri, Dr. B. К. Majumdar 
and Dr. S. К. Maity ( Jadavpur ) and others including the 
teachers and research workers attached to Calcutta Univer- 
sity attended them and took part in the deliberations. The 
proceedings of the seminars, edited by Prof. D. C. Sircar, 
are now going through the press. 


Part I of the proceedings dealing with ‘Bhakti Cult’ con- 
tains the following papers—(1) V. 5. Agrawala (Varanasi)— 
‘Bhakti Cult in Ancient India’, (2) В. K. Majumdar 
(Jadavpur)—‘Emergence of the Bhakti Cult—Early History 
of Vaisnavism in Bengal’, (3) D. C. Sircar—‘Antiquity of 
the Bhakti Cult’, (4) D. B. S. Sharma (Kurukshetra)—‘Bhakti 
Element in Certain Mystic Religious Philosophies of India’, 
(5) А. C. Chakravarti—'The Bhakti Cult, (6) s. 
Bhattacharya—‘Linguistic Background of the Word Bhakti’, 
(7) S. Bandyopadhyay—‘Bhakti Cult and an Aspect of Siva 
Worship’, (8) B. V. Ramanujam (Annamalai)—‘Evolution of 
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the Concept of Bhakti’, (9) Н. V. Sreenivasa Murthy 
(Bangalore)—‘The Revival of the Bhakti Movement in the 
Tamil Country by the Alvars’, (10) P. B Desai (Karnatak)— 
‘Bhakti Cult in Karnataka’, (11) P. К. К. Menon (Kerala)— 
‘Bhakti Movements in Kerala’, and (12) A. N. Lahiri—‘Pro- 
gress of the Bhakti Cult and the Evidence of Coins’. 


The papers included in Part II of the proceedings dealing 
with ‘Ancient Indian Geography’ are the following—(1) V.S. 
Agrawala (Varanasi)—'Ancient Indian Geography', (2) A. B. 
L. Awasthi (Lucknow)—'Observations on Ramanaka’, (3) D. 
С. Sircar—' The Elephant Forests of Ancient India’, 4) B. 
N. Sharma (Jabalpur)—‘Srikantha and Sthanvisvara in 
the Harsacarita’, (5) B. Ch. Chhabra (Punjab)—‘Ancient 
Geography of North-West India’, (6) S. Bandyopadhyay— 
‘Geographical Names from Ancient Indian Coins’, (7) B. 
Srivastava (Varanasi)—‘Post-Harappan Migratory Tracks 
in the Gangetic Valley’, (8) S. B. Chaudhuri (Burdwan) 
—The Tungabhadra Basin in Inscriptions’, (9) Sm. B. 
Lahiri—'The Location of Certain Ancient Indian Tribes 
and the Evidence of Coins’ and (10) А. К. Chatterjee— 
‘Places associated with Karttikeya’. 

The next series of two days’ inter-university seminars 
was arranged to be held on the 22nd and 23rd 
February, 1969, and sixteen universities of different parts 
of India were invited to send their delegates. The two 
subjects selected for the seminars were—(1) ‘Foreigners in 
Ancient India’, and (2) ‘Laksmi and Sarasvati in Literature 
and Art’. The seminars are being held now when these 
lines are going through the press. 

Since the month of November, 1965, the Research 
Associates and Fellows of the Centre and the teachers and 
research workers of the Departments of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture and Archaeology have been meeting 
at a seminar, once a month, under the chairmanship of 
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Prof. D. C. Sircar. Twentynine monthly seminars have 
so far been held including the one for February, 1969, and, 
in all, 80 papers were read and discussed and a number 
of topics were raised for discussion and several obituary 
notes presented. The names of the contributors and the 
titles of the papers read at the monthly seminars as well 
as the topics of discussion are indicated below. 

I. 22. 11. 65—(1) Sri Rabindra Kumar Bhattacharya— 
‘Date of Mahapadma Nanda,’ and (2) Prof. D. C. Sircar— 
‘Ariaka’, 

II. 13. 12. 65—(1) Sri Samaresh Bandyopadhyay— 
*Vim$opaka and its Relation with Dramma’, (2) Sri Ram 
Prasad Majumdar—‘Some Naiyayikas and Nyaya Terms 
in Inscriptions’, (3) Dr. Satya Ranjan Banerjee— discussion 
on ‘Two Sutras of Purusottama’s Prakrtanusasana’, and 
(4) Prof О. С. Sircar—discussion on ‘A Verse of the Aihole 
Inscription’. 

III. 17.1. 66—(1) Sri Rabindra Kumar Bhattacharya— 
‘Principle of Taxation in Ancient India’, (2) Prof. D. C. 
Sircar—'Problem of the Punch-marked Coins’, and (3) Sri 
Ram Prasad Majumdar—'Bhurisrsti or Bhursut in Howrah’. 

IV. 14. 2. 66—Prof. D. C. Sircar—'Vijayavarman, the 
Viceroy of Gopacandra’. 

V. 18. 4. 66—(1) Prof. D. C. Sircar—‘The Robbers of 
the Forest’, (2) Sri Samaresh Bandyopadhyay—'Metal and 
Subdivision of the VimSopaka’, and (3) Prof. D. C. Sircar— 
‘The Narasimha Cult’. 
| WI. 20. 6. 66—(1) Prof. D. C. Sircar—Obituary Note 
on Dr. J. N. Banerjea, (2) Sri Samaresh Bandyopadhyay 
—'Paruttha-Dramma', and (3) Dr. A. N. Lahiri—‘Coins of 
Pratapanarayana of Kachar'.. 

VII. 18. 7. 66—Prof. D. C. Sircar—(1-2) ‘Srestha as a 
Tadbhaca Word’, and ‘Early Western Satraps and the 
Periplus’. 
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VIII. 22. 8. 66—(1) Sri Ram Prasad Majumdar—‘The 
Gangetic Trade Route through Howrah’, (2) Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri_‘A Coin of Viravijayanarayana’, and (3) Prof. 
D. С. Sircar—‘Pancala, Kamboja, Bahlika and Pandu- 
Pandya’. 

IX. 12. 9. 66—(1) Prof. D. C. Sircar—Obituary Notes on 
Prof Louis Renou and Prof. V. S. Agrawala, (2) Sri 
Samaresh Bandyopadhyay—‘Some Inscribed Copper Coins 
from Kausambi’, and (3) Prof. D. С. Sircar—'A Chinese 
Account of India—732 A.D.' 

X. 16. 1. 67—(1) Sri D. К. Biswas—‘The Worship of 
Skanda’, (2) Sri Samaresh Bandyopadhyay—‘Ksatrapaka’, 
and (3) Sri Ram Prasad Majumdar—‘A Note on the 
DeSavaliotoztr’. 

XI. 1.2. 67—(1) Dr. Narendra Nath Bhattacharya— 
‘Lord of Women’, (2) Sri Samaresh Bandyopadhyay— 
‘Mayuranka Dinara’, (3) Sri Ram Prasad Majumdar— 
‘Kalikata (Calcutta), and (4) Sri Sarjug Prasad Singh—*Ihe 
Puri Kusana Coins’. 

XII. 13.3.67—(1-2) Prof. D. С. Sircar—‘Rhinoceros- 
slayer Type of Kumaragupta’s Gold Coins, and “Ташга- 
rastra’, (3-4) Sri Ram Prasad Majumdar—‘Coin - of 
Viravijayanarayana’ and ‘Some Interesting Features of the 
Carvaka Philosophy’, and (5) Sri Sarjug Prasad Singh— 
*Seal from a Village of Bihar’. 

XIII. 17.4.67—(1) Sri Rabindra Kumar Bhattacharya 
—The Kali Era and its Genuineness’, (2) Prof. D. C. 
Sircar—‘Identical Names of Different Localities’, and 
(3) Sri Ram Prasad Majumdar—‘Buddhism in Tien-feng (?), 
A-su, She-ha-tu and Tao-lai-sze’. 

XIV. 17.7.67—(1) Sri Samaresh Bandyopadhyay— 
‘Nanaka’, and (2) Prof D. С. Sircar—‘Purusottama- 
Jagannatha’, 

XV. 14.8.67—(1) Sri Asim Kumar Chatterjee—‘Pariksit’, 
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(20 Sri Ram Prasad Majumdar—‘Saptagrama’, and 
(3) Prof. D.C. Sircar—'Madanapala and the Gahadavalas’. 

XVI. 18.9.67—(1) Sri Durgadas Mukherjee—discussion 
on ‘Importance of the Sanmukhakalpa' (2) Dr. Narendra 
Nath Bhattacharya—‘Jain Cosmography, (3) Sri Ram 
Prasad Majumdar—‘Tanka’, and (4) Prof. D.C. Sircar— 
"Two Inscriptions at the Dharmathakur Temple at 
Kabilaspur'. 

XVII. 20.11.67—(1) Sri Asim Kumar Chatterjee—‘Some 
Problems regarding the Date of the Mahabharata’, (2) Dr. 
Dipak Ranjan Das—discussion on ‘Recent Indological 
Studies, and (3) Prof. D. C. Sircar—discussion on ‘Some 
Papers recently published in Periodicals’. 

XVIII. 18.12.67—(1) Sm.  Chitrarekha Sengupta— 
*Seals with Multiple Impressions’ and (2) Prof. D.C. Sircar— 
‘Gaya Prapitamahe$vara Temple Inscription of the time 
of Suratana Maujadina’. 

XIX. 18.1.68—(1) Sri Sarojit Datta—‘Pallava Pillars’, 
(2) Sri Asim Kumar Chatterjee—‘Hero Krsna and God 
Krsna’, (3) Sri Samaresh Bandyopadhyay—‘Official 
Designations originating from Coin-names’, and (4) Prof. 
D. C. Sircar—discussion on ‘Some Buddhist Dharanis from - 
China’. 

XX. %15.2.68—{1) Dr. Asim Kumar  Chatterjee— 
‘Different Aspects of Skanda-Karttikeya’, and (2) Prof. 
D. C. Sircar—‘Balotra’. 

XXI. 21.3.68—(1) Sri Rabindra Kumar Bhattacharya— 
‘Siva-linga and Pasupati in the Eyes of the Devotee’, 
{2) Sri Sarjug Prasad Singh—‘A New Seal from Bihar’, 
(3) Sri Ram Prasad Majumdar—‘History of Ancient India 
from Persian and French Sources’, and (4) Prof. D. С. 
Sircar—discussion on ‘An Inscription on the Pedestal of a 
Buddha Image in the British Museum’. 

ХХІІ, 18.4.68—(1) Dr. Asim Kumar  Chatterjee— 
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‘Oedipus Complex and a Story in the Brahma Purana’, 
(2) Dr. Narendra Nath Bhattacharya—‘The Universality of 
the Concept of Ardhanarisvara’, (3) Prof. D. C. Sircar— 
‘Matrimonial Relations between Gandragupta and Seleucus’, 
and (4) Dr. A. N. Lahiri—‘A Silver Coin of Vijayamanikya. 

XXIII. 11.7.68—(1) Dr. Asim Kumar Chatterjee— 
‘Sun-worship in the Epics’, (2) Sri Rabindra Kumar 
Bhattacharya—‘References to Caste System in the Earliest 
Portions of the Vedic Literature’, and (3) Dr. Samaresh 
Bandyopadhyay—‘A Note on Rupa’. | 

XXIV. 22.8.68—(1) Sri Rabindra Kumar Bhattacharya 
—‘Storeyed Buildings in Ancient India’, and (2) Sri Sarjug 
Prasad Singh—‘Sonepur Hoard of Ancient Indian Coins’. 

XXV. 19.9.68—(1) Dr. Asim Kumar Chatterjee— 
‘Indological Notes’, (2) Sri Bijay Pratap Mishra—‘The Story 
of Ahalya’, and (3) Prof. D. С. Sircar—‘Ambastha and 
Mahisya’. 

XXVI. 14.11.68—(1) Dr. Dipak Ranjan Das—discussion 
on ‘A Terracotta Plaque from Chandraketugarh’, .2) Sri 
Rabindra Kumar Bhattacharya—‘A Note on Pasupa in 
the Rgveda’, (3) Dr. Asim Kumar Chatterjee—‘The Janakas 
of Mithila’, and (4) Prof. D. C. Sircar—‘The Dushanbe 
Conference on the Kusanas'. 

ХХУП. 12.12. 68—(1) Sri Ramkrishna Chakravarty— 
‘Gotras and Pravaras’, (2) Dr. A. K. Chatterjee—‘The 
Pandavas’, and (3) Sri S. P. Singh—‘Ancient Remains at 
Chanaki in the Patna District’. 

XXVIII. 9. 1. 69—(1) Sri К. K. Bhattacharya—‘Origin 
of Religious Rites in India’, (2) Sri B. P. Mishra—‘Origin 
of the Amrtamanthana Story of the Puranas’, (3) Prof. D. 
C. Sircar—discussion on ‘Use of Abbreviations in 
Inscriptions’. 

XXIX. 13.2.69—(1) Dr. A. К. Chatterjee—'Adulteration 
in Ancient India’, (2) Prof. D. С. Sircar— discussion on 
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‘Some Non-Dravidian Words in the Dravidan Languages,’ 
(3) Sm. Manisha Mukhopadhyay—‘Queries on Ganapati’, 
and (4) Sm. Indrani Kapur—‘A Yab-yum Bronze Image 
from Nepal’. 

The proceedings of the first twelve seminars have already 
been published in the Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. 
I, 1967-68, pp. 185-204, and those of Nos. XIII-XXVI are 
being published in Volume II (1968-69) of the Journal. 

After the postponment of the fourth series of six 
lectures arranged to be delivered by Sri K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri of Madras, to which reference has been made above, 
the old plan of holding such lectures was changed. 
Arrangements were now made for occasional lectures at the 
Centre by Indian and foreign scholars. А summary of 
each of such lectures and a record of the discussion on it 
are maintained for the purpose of publication. Fourteen 
lectures under this plan have so far been delivered at the 
Centre. The names of the scholars and the subjects of 
their lectures are indicated below. 

I. 19, 9. 66—Dr. N. R. Banerjee (Katmandu, Nepal)— 
‘Glimpses of the Kumarasambhava in Art’. 

II. 19. 1. 67—Prof. Heinz Mode (Halle, GDR— 
—‘Studies in Buddhist Art in Germany’. 

Ill. 3. 2. 67—Madame Dr. Stepkova (Prague, 
Czechoslovakia)—‘Structure of the Finds of Oriental Coins 
unearthed in Czechoslovakia’. 

IV. 99. 2. 67—Sri C. D. Chatterjee (Lucknow)—‘Indo- 
Ceylonese Cultural Relations’. 

V. 8. 8. 67—A. К. Bhattacharya (Indian Museum, 
Calcutta)—'Miniature Painting’. 

VI. 16. 8. 67—Sri S. Bhattacharya (Anthropological 
Survey of India)—‘Language and the Study of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture’. 

VII. 17. 8.67—Dr. Ainslie T. Embree (Columbia, USA) 
—‘Hindu Tradition’. 
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VIII. 25. 8. 67—Dr. Michael Anthony Coulson 
(Edinburg, О К) —*An Approach to the Theory of Rasa’. 

XI. 30. 8. 67 — Mr. McCutchion (Jadavpur)—'Krsnahla 
Scenes on the Temples of Bengal’. 

X. 28. 9. 67—Dr. Konrad Meissner (West Germany)— 
‘Study of the Folk Culture of India’. 

XI. 14. 2. 68—Dr. K. B. Alayev (Moscow)—‘Soviet 
Historians on Indian Feudalism’. 

XII. 28. 11. 68—Dr. H. K. De Chaudhuri (Calcutta)— 
*Ttihasa-Purana'. 

XIII. 19. 12. 68—Mr. Robert Е. Bussaberger 
(Missouri, USA)—'The Makara Motif in Indian Art'. 

XIV. 27.12.68—Dr. John Morris (London)—‘The Róle 
of Common Man in Religion and Government in Ancient 
and Medieval Europe’. 

The summaries of the first six lectures as well as a 
record of the discussions on them have been published in 
the Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. I, pp. 174-84, and 
similar proceedings of Nos. VII-XII are being incorporated 
in Volume II (1968-69) of the Journal. 


DISCOVERY OF KALACURI AND GAHADAVALA 
COINS IN BIHAR 


SAnJUG PRASAD SINGH 


The coins of the Kalacuri king Gangeyadeva found at 
Dumari* (Saran District) may point to his conquest of 
North-Bihar (Tirabhukti). Gangeyadeva маз а very 
powerful king of his time and a contemporary of the Pala 
king Mahipala I (c. 990-1040 A.D.). During this period, 
the Palas were harrassed by the Candras and Kambojas. 
Taking advantage of the weakness of the Palas, Gangeya- 
deva appears to have launched an attack on the Pala king 
Mahipala I and penetrated deep into his kingdom and, 
sometime before 1019 A.D., occupied Tirabhukti. The 
colophon of a Nepalese copy of the R&mayana mentions 
Gangeyadeva as ruling over Tirabhukti in the year 1076 
of apparently the Vikrama-samvat. Не bore the title 
Maharajadhiraja and the  birudas Punyavaloka and 
Garudadhvaja. He is also described as belonging to the 
lunar race.* D. C. Sircar regards it as a proof of Kalacuri 
Gangeyadeva’s occupation of North Bihar in the first half 
of the llth century A.D.* It appears that the Pala king 


1 ARASI, 1924-25, p. 144. 

2 ABORI, Vol. XXIII, 1942, p. 293. 

3 See Sircar, ‘Bangaon plate of Vigrahapüla III, Regnal year 17” 
in Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, pp. 52ff Cecil Bendall, for the first time, 
drew the attention of scholars to the colophon of the MS of the 
Кіѕкіпаһа-капда of the Nepalese Radmdyana mentioning the name of 
GAngeyadeva of Tirabhukt: (JASB, Vol. XXII, 1903, pp 18.). Bendall 
referred the date to the Vikrama era and took it to be equivalent to 
1019 AD. Bendall’s view that Gángeyadeva mentioned therein was. 
no other than the Kalacuri king of Tripuri has been accepted by 
most scholars. See В. P. Chanda, Gaudardjamala, p. 41; R. D. Banerji, 
Bangalar ltihas, Vol. П, pp. 774 ff. Sylvain Lévi suggested that. 
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Mahipala I reconquered his lost territory from Gangeyadeva 
as he was apparently in possession of Varanasi about the 
year 1026 A.D.* His Imadpur (Muzaffarpur District) 
bronze figure inscription dated in the 48th year of his reign 
shows that he was ruling over North Bihar in c. 1040 A.D. 
But Gangeyadeva continued his struggle against the Palas 
and succeeded in reoccupying Varanasi before 1034 A.D. 
D. C. Sircar observes that such facts as that the city of 
‘Banaras’ belonged to the territory of ‘Gang’ about 
1034 A.D. when, according to Baihaqi, Ahmad Niyaltigin, 
a general of Ma‘sud I (c. 1030-40 A.D.) invaded it, and that 
the Varanasi plate® (Kalacuri 79321042 A. D.) of Kalacuri 
Karna (1041-72 A.D.) records the grant of a village of the 
Kasi District point to the inclusion of Eastern U.P. in 
the dominions of Karna and his father Gangeyadeva 
Vikramaditya.? 

We learn from the Tibetan accounts that there was a 
protracted war between the Pala king Nayapala, son of 
Mahipala I, and Gangeyadeva’s son Karna. Kalacuri Karna 
had some initial success and advanced into the heart of 


this Gšógeyadeva belonged to a local branch of the Kalacuris 
(Le Népal, Vol П, p 20 note 1); В. C. Majumdar supports Lévi's 
objections (IHQ, Vol VII, p 681). His suggestion that the date 
1076 of the Ramayana MS refers to the Saka era and is equivalent to 
1154 A.D. 1s not acceptable. 

4 An inscription found at Sarnath dated Vikrama 1083 (1026 
AD) refers to the repairs to certain structures by Sthirapila and 
Vasantapala at Sarnath by the order of their brother Mahip&la, king 
of Gauda ‘This would suggest that Mahipüla was the master of 
the Sarnath region. Cf. Bhandarkar's List, No. 144. 

5 ABORI, Vol. XXIII, 1942, p. 295. The epigraph records the 
grant of the village of Susi in the K4&Si-bhim:. This village has 
been identified by Mirashi with Sursi in the Murzapur District, 
adjacent to the present Varanasi District. Cf. Nagpur University 
Journal, Vol II, pp 51 ff. 

6 D. C. Sircar, loc. cit. ; see also Ray, DHNI, Vol. П, p. 773. 
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Magadha." It may be pointed out that, in the Goharwa 
plate? of Karna, Gangeyadeva is said to have looked 
resplendent with the wealth of the Айра country. This- 
would indicate that Gangeya raided the territory about 
the modern Bhagalpur-Monghyr region. The Karanbel 
inscription? speaks of Karna's victory over Gauda and the 
Bheraghat inscription?® refers to his hostility with Vanga, 
while the Paikore pillar inscription points to his advance 
as far east as the Birbhum District of West Bengal.** 
“Under these circumstances, the Nepalese manuscript of the 
Ramayana, completed in [Vikrama]-samvat 1076 (1019 A.D.) 
when Tirabhukti was under the rule of Gangeyadeva, may 
be regarded as proving Kalacuri occupation of North Bihar 
in the first half of the eleventh century.’ ^? The Tibetan 
life of the Bengali Buddhist monk Atiša  Dipankara 
Sri-]iíana refers to an invasion of Magadha or South Bihar 
under Nayapala, son of Mahipala I and father of Vigraha- 
pala III, led by ‘king Karnya of the west’, i.e. Kalacuri 
Karna. According to this tradition, Nayapala ultimately 
succeeded in defeating the invader, while, according to the 
Ramacartia, Vigrahapala III defeated Karna and married 
the latter’s daughter Yauvanasri.?? 

It is interesting to note that the Gaya Aksayavata 
inscription,** dated in the 5th regnal year of Vigrahapala, 
mentions the king as the destroyer of his enemies. A stone 





7 History of Bengal, op. cit., р. 337. 

8 Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, pp. 139 ff. 

9 Ray, op. cit, p. 778. 

10 Ibid., p. 784. For the Paikore pillar inscription, see ibid., p 774. 

11 D. С. Sircar, op. cit., р. 52. 

12 Loc. cit. 

13 Loc cit. It is supposed that this refers to a second invasion led 
by Karna against the P&la empire. 

14 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1631; MASB, Vol. V, pp. 81 ff. 
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image inscription,! dated in the 13th regnal year of 
the king, has been found in the Patna District. The 
Bangaon (Saharsa District) copper plate (17th regnal year) 
and the inscription found at Naulagadh (16 miles from 
Begusarai), dated in the 24th year of his reign, show that 
North Bihar was included in the dominions of Vigrahapala 
111.25 It should, however, be noted that, in the Bheraghat 
inscription,*" Ya$ahkarna (c. 1072-1125 A.D.) son of 
Karna, claims to have devastated Camparanya ( modern 
Champaran in North Bihar) D. C. Sircar therefore seems 
to be right when he says that the struggle of the Kalacuris 
and the Palas continued in Bihar for a considerable period 
of time.*? 

From the foregoing discussions, it would appear that 
Gangeyadeva's coins came to Bihar during his own rule 
over North Bihar and in course of his son's invasions of 
Bihar. 

The importance of the coins of the Gahadavala king 
Govindacandra of Kanauj found at Banpokhra*® (Monghyr 
District, Badgaon?? and Rajgir®? (Patna District) and 
Khukhrakurha-toli?* (Ranchi District ) lies in the fact 
that they may indicate the inclusion of a major portion of 
the present South Bihar in his kingdom. "The findspots of 
his coins and inscriptions appear to determine the extent of 
his empire in Bihar. 


15 MASB, Vol. V, p. 112. 

16 These epigraphs were edited by D. С. Sircar respectively im 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, pp. 48 ff, and JBRS, Vol. XXXVII, Parts 34, 
pp. 1 ff. 

17 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 10 ff. 

18 Ibid, Vol XXIX, p. 52. 

19 ARASI, Eastern Circle, 1912-13, Part I, p. 36. 

20 Ibid. 1916-17, Part II, pp 40-41. 

21 JAS, Vol. V, 1963, Nos. 3-4, p. 107. 

22 ARASI, 1917-18, Appendix E, p. 26. 
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Govindacardra was the greatest king of the Gahadavala 
dynasty and one of the most powerful among the rulers 
of his time. His numerous epigraphic records ranging over 
a period of forty years are eloquent witness to his political 
influence and power. His Maner?? and Lar?* plates show 
that during the period 1124-46 A.D. ‘the arms of Govinda- 
candra crossed the Sone and gradually advanced along 
the southern bank of the Ganges to Patna and Monghyr'.?5 

The Maner plate*® of Vikrama-sarmvat 1183 (1124 A.D.) 
shows that, by then, he had already occupied Maner (21 
miles to the west of Patna) while his Lar (Gorakhpur District, 
U. P.) copper-plate inscription,?" recording a grant made 
by him from Mudgagiri (modern Monghyr) in Vikrama- 
samvat 1202 (1146 A.D.) proves his occupation of the 
Monghyr region. Govindacandra’s rule over Monghyr is 
also supported by his Banpokhra coins. That he exercised 
sway over the  Rajgir-Biharsharif region seems to be 
suggested by his coins found at Badgaon and Rajgir. 


23 JBORS, Vol. H, pp. 441-47; JASB, Vol. V, pp. 81-84, Bhandar- 
kars List, No 214. 

24 Ep Ind, Vol VII, pp. 98-100; IHQ, Vol. XXX, pp. 212-13. 

25 Ray, DHNI, Vol. I, p 529. 

26 The inscription records that the king granted the villages of 
Gunàve and Padali in  Manian-pattalà to a Brahmana named 
Gune$varaéarman It is clear that the present Dinapur Sub-Division 
of the Patna District was known as Maniarn-pattalh. with Maner as 
its headquarters (cf. JAS, Vol. V, 1963, Nos 3-4 p. 107). In fact, 
the antiquity of Maner is evident from its old runs It may be 
noted that Maner ıs also referred to in other Gahadav&la inscriptions. 
A copper plate of king Jayaccandra, dated  Vikrama-samvat 1232 
(1175 AD.), found near Vhrànasi, mentions Manara-pattalà (JPASB, 
Vol XVIII, 1922, pp. 81 ff. ; Ind. Ant, Vol. XVIII, p 129). Another 
inscription of the same king refers to Manuyari-pataka, ie. the village 
of the name Maniyari, in JArüttha-pattalà (та. Ant, Vol. ХУШ, 
p. 142) 

27 It records the grant made by the king after bathing in the 
Ganges at Mudgagiri on the occasion of the Aksaya-t;tiya festival. 
Cf. Bhandarkar's List, No. 289; Ray, op. cit., p. 526. 
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Therefore, it appears that Govindacandra succeeded in 
annexing a vast territory in South Bihar. It has been 
assumed that the Gahadavalas overran the Patna, Gaya and. 
Monghyr Districts and possibly annexed the whole of 
Bhagalpur.*® That Govindacandra may have conquered 
the hilly tracts of Chotanagpur, the territory to the south 
of Gaya, is suggested by his coins found at Khukhrakurha-toli, 
(Ranchi Dictrict) referred to earlier. 

According to R. C. Majumdar, the expression dhrta- 
Madhyadesa-ianima, used in the Rümacarita,?? means that 
Ramapala kept in check the growing power of Madhyadeéa 
which undoubtedly refers to the Gahadavala kingdom.?? 
It is likely that the Gahadavalas’ advance began during 
the weak administration of Ramapala’s son who, according 
to the Ramacarita, was entrusted with the administration 
of the state during the later years of that king.?! 

It is worthy of note that the Gahadavalas conquest 
of the Patna-Monghyr region was of short duration, because 
the Pala king Madanapala succeeded in ousting them 
from Bihar. The Valgudar inscription of 1161 A.D. 
referring to the Krmila-visaya situated between Patna 
and Monghyr proves Madanapala’s occupation of that 


28 Cf. JAS, Vol V, 1963, Nos 3-4, pp. 107-08 

29 Ш. 24. 

30 History of Bengal, op cit, p. 165; R Niyogi, The Gahadavala 
Dynasty, p. 73. RAmapála ruled over R&dha (West Bengal) and a 
part of Bihar. The Türü image inscription found at Tetrawan (Patna 
District) dated in the 3rd year of Rāmapāla’s reign shows that the said 
part of Magadba was included in the Pala empire This is supported 
by the copy of the Astasahasrika Prajfidparamita, found in Nepal 
and now preserved зп the Bodleian Library, Oxford, which was 
copied in Bihar. Another inscription dated in the 42nd year of 
Rámapála's reign was found in the village of Chandimau (Patna 
District) Cf. MASB, Vol. V, pp. 93-94. 

31 Ray, op. cit, p. 529. 
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region.?? The Rajghat inscription of Bhimadeva shows that 
the Gahadavalas were driven away from the Varanasi area 
sometime before 1451 A.D.3? 

Indeed Madanapala made a heroic effort to save the 
Pala kingdom by driving away the Gahadavalas from 
Bihar ; but the Senas of Karnata, now established in Bengal, 
threatened the sovereignty of the Palas in Bengal, and 
another Karnata dynasty was already in occupation of 
North Bihar.?* The Senas consolidated their power in 
Radha (South-West Bengal) and finally extinguished Pala 
supremacy in Bengal. Madanapala continued to rule over 
a part of Bihar till he died about 1162 A.D. Не appears 
to have lost his hold over North Bengal just after the 
eighth year of his reign (c. 1151-52 A.D..*5 Madanapala 
was succeeded by Govindapala who was overthrown by the 
Gahadavalas from the Patna-Gaya region of South Bihar 
shortly after his 4th regnal year (c. 1165 А.р.).%% As D. C. 





32 See D. C. Sircar, ‘Three Inscriptions from Valgudar’ in Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 137-45. 

33 See Sircar, ‘Rajghat Inscription of Bhimadeva’ in Ep. Ind., VoL 
XXXI, pp. 2778., and 'Madanapála and the Gáhadaváülas' in Indian 
Museum Bulletin, Vol. П, No, 2, 1967, pp. 26 ff. Bhimadeva, who 
was the minister of war and peace (Sündhlvigrahika) of Madanaplüla, 
is known to have been in occupation of Rajghat (Vüranas) where 
he built a Siva temple. The inscription of Bhimadeva, discovered 
in the last quarter of the 19th century, is now known only from two 
impressions received sometime ago from Germany at the office of 
the Government Epigraphist for India. 

34 The Karnata dynasty of Mithila (North Bihar) was founded 
by Nànyadeva who is known to have ruled for a fairly long time (HQ, 
Vol. VIL pp 519ff.). See JBRS, Vol. XLII, Parts LH, pp. 618; U. 
Thakur, Hist. Mith., pp 234ff. 

35 Bihar through the Ages, ed. Diwakar, p. 323. 

36 See D. C. Sircar in Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 142. Madanapala 
began to rule about Saka 1066—Vikrama-samvat 1201=1144-45 A.D. 
and continued to reign upto Saka 1083—Vikrama-sarhvat 1218—1161- 
42 A.D. The first regnal year of Govindapala corresponds to Vikrama- 
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Sircar points out, whether Madanapala’s successor Govinda- 
pàla was ruling only over the Gaya District or his dominions 
also included the Patna and Monghyr Districts cannot be 
determined in the present state of our knowledge.?" 


The Gahadavalas under Vijayacandra and Jayaccandra 
conquered the Shahabad and Gaya Districts. An inscrip- 
tion dated in Vikrama-samvat 1225 (1169 A.D.) discovered 
in the village of Tarachandi*? near Sasaram (Sahasram) 
in the Shahabad District probably points to the suzerainty 
of Vijayacandra in this геріоп.°° А forged copper plate*? 
of Vijayacandra seems also to suggest Gahadavala control 
over Shahabad. 'The Bodhgaya inscription of Jayaccandra 
(c. 1170-93 A.D.) shows that it was the Gahadavalas who 
overthrew the Palas from the Gaya District. The date 
of the Bodhgaya inscription falls between Vikrama-samvat 
1240 (1183-84 A.D.) and 1249 (1192-93 A.D.), probably in 
the earlier part of this period. The Sihvar plate*? 
speaks of Jayaccandra's control over the Patna District 
before 1175 A.D. 

It is thus seen that the Gahadavalas succeeded in 
extending their authority over South Bihar. But the Sena 


sarhvat 1219—Saka 1084—1162-63 A.D. This shows that there was 
hardly any interval between the end of Madanapila's reign and the 
accession of Govindapala. 

37 Loc cit. 

38 JAOS, Vol VI, pp. 547ff. D. C. Sircar has recently re-edited 
the inscription in Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 23ff It was issued by 
Nayaka Pratipadhavala of  Japla, who was probably the vassal 
of the Gšhadavšlas in the Sasaram and Rohtas valley regions, just 
as the Manas, Chikkoras and the family of Mahana owed allegiance 
to the P&las. 

39 Bihar through the Ages, p. 323. 

40 Edited by Sircar in Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXV, pp 153ff 

41 Ind. Ant, VoL ХУШ, p. 129; Ray, op. cit, pp. 537-38. 

42 History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 220; IHQ, Vol. V, p. 14. 
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king Laksmanasena who ascended the throne in 1179 A.D. 
claimed to have defeated the Gahadavalas and carried his 
victorious arms to Varanasi and Allahabad, where he is 
said to have planted pillars of victory.** Не also 
claimed to have defeated the king of Kasi, who was no 
other than the Gahadavala king Jayaccandra. Laksmana- 
sena seems to have been in possession of a considerable 
portion of Bihar, for even now ап ега known as Laksmana- 
sena-samvat ог La-sam, usually referred to the ‘passed’ 
sovereignty of the king, is current in North Bihar or 
Mithila, and we have epigraphic evidence to show that 
such an era was used in the Gaya District after the reign 
of Laksmanasena was over.** People usually counted years 
with reference to the pravardhamana-vijayarajya of the ruling 
king ; but the ruling power now happened to be the foreign 
iconoclasts. The people of South Bihar therefore seem to 
have preferred to refer to the ‘past’ rule of Laksmanasena 
who had apparently made a deep impression on the 
public mind. 

The Jaynagar image inscription*? dated in the 35th 
regnal year of a king named Palapala indicates that he 
succeeded Govindapala, who had probably lost his life in an 
encounter with the Gahadavalas and that  Palapala 
established himself in the Monghyr region probably 
included in the dominions of Govindapala. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that the Senas of Bengal 
succeeded in extending their power in tbe Bhagalpur region 


43 Bihar through the Ages, p. 323. 

44 For Laksmanssena-samvat ог  La-San, see D. C  Sircar, 
Indian Epigraphy, p. 271; Altekar, ‘New Light on the History of 
Bihar and the Origin of Laksmana-samvat' in J. N. Banerjea Volume, 
pp. 110 ff; B. P. Sinha in JBORS, Vol XLH, 76 ff 

45 D. C. Sircar in JBRS, Vol. XLI, Part П, pp. 151 ff. The 
village of Jaynagar is situated near the Lukeesarai or Lakhisarai 
Railway Station on the main line of the Eastern Railway. 
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about the 9th regnal year of Ballalasena (c. 1158-79 A.D.) 
corresponding roughly to 1166 A.D. Palapala might have 
been a subordinate ally of the Senas. It is thus possible to 
think that Palapala ruled in East Bihar from c. 1165 A.D. 
to the close of the twelfth century when he was overthrown 
by the Muslim invaders between October 1199 A.D. and 
January 1201 A.D. or shortly before the 24th March 
1203 A.D.** | 

It follows from what has been said above that Bihar 
remained the bone of contention among the Kalacuris, 
Palas, Senas and Gahadavalas for about three centuries. 
It is an irony of fate that these powers of North and East 
India exhausted their strength and resources by fighting 
among themselves at the very moment when the 
Muhammadan invasion, already on the horizon, was going 
to bring in their common ruin.*? 


46 Hist. Beng, Vol. U, Dacca University, p. 32; THQ, Vol. XXX, 
p. 145. 

47 'The Turkish Musalmans under the command of Ikhtiyar-uddin 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyüár Khalji sacked the walled city of Bihar (pre- 
sent Biharsharif, 60 mules to the east of Patna) about February, 1199 
A.D., and reduced the province of Bihar and the western part of Bengal 
to complete submission soon afterwards. 
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ORISSA IN TEE EYES OF MUSLIM AUTEORS 
Z. А. DESAI 


Though the province is usually mentioned by the early 
Muslim authors as Jajnagar, the name Orissa was not quite 
unknown as is generally believed. As early as the time 
of Firüz Tughluq, the name Udisa 1s used at least for once.* 
An inscription of Hushang Shah of Malwa, now preserved 
in the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior, also uses the 
name and refers to that king as the subjugator of Udisa.? 

Strictly speaking, the province of Orissa, as known to 
the Muslim historians, did not conform to its present 
territories ; but to ascertain its boundaries as they existed 
differently during the late medieval period would be quite 
a difficult task, since the material for the same at our 
disposalis very meagre. Besides the bare mention of the 
invasions, attacks or conquest which one or the other 
Muslim author has made, they have not much to say. Yet, 
the following account prepared after a diligent search into 
the available material will, it is hoped, give, if not a 
complete overall picture, some idea at least of Orissa and 
its various aspects— geographical, cultural, ethnological, etc. 

Before proceeding further, it would perhaps be proper 
to enumerate the main sources whence the information has 
been gathered. ‘The earliest source containing some descrip- 
tion of the province, its people and its customs is the Sirat- 
i-Firuz Shàài by an anonymous author who wrote a con- 
temporary account of various achievements of the reign of 





1 Shams Sirāj ‘Afif, Türikh-i- Firüz Shahi, Calcutta, 1891, p. 169. 
2 ARIE, 1952-53, App. C, No. 63. 
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Firuz Tughluq.” Though couched in florid and verbose style, 
it nevertheless throws some light on the wealth and 
prosperity of the country, its people and its places, and 
in particular, on the splendour of the temple of Jagannath 
at Puri and a few rites of worship that prevailed there in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The next source is 
the T ankh-i-Firuz Shahi of Shams Siraj 'Afif who has based 
his account of Firüz Tughluq's expedition partially on the 
information conveyed to him by his father who had taken 
part in the said expedition. ‘Afif also speaks of the wealth 
and prosperity of the province and 3ts inhabitants, of the 
€lephant-hunt, еіс. The third early source is the 
Munsha ‘at-i- Mahri, a collection of letters drafted by ‘Ainu’l- 
Mulk-i-Mahru, a celebrated noble under the Khaljis and 
Tughluqs. This work also contains a brief account of 
Firuz’s expedition and confirms in main the accounts of 
the previous two works.’ The Haft Iglim of Amin Ahmad 
Razi, composed in A. Н. 1002 (1593-94 A. D.) is a geo- 
graphical work; it gives a brief account of the province, 
but particularly interesting is its account of the experience 
of a Muslim traveller in the temple of Jagannath which 
is said to have been borrowed from a work compiled by 
the Mughul emperor Humayun.® Тһе widely known 
A'in-i-Akbari of Akbars celebrated minister Abu'l Fadl 
gives a systematic but brief account of the province in its 


3 The only manuscript of this work is m the Oriental Public 
Library, Bankipur, Patna The text and translation of the portion 
relating to Firüz Tughluq's expedition have been published by М. B. 
Roy in Jour R. As. Soc., Letters, Vol VIII, 1942, No. 1, pp 57-98. 

4 'Aff, op. cit, pp. 163-74 

5 A detailed account of the life of 'Ainu' Mulk and his Munsha’ 
4t has been given by M. Abdul Wali in the Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 
253--90. 'Yhe same has been referred to where necessary. 

6 Amin Ahmad Кал, Haft Iglim, Calcutta, 1918, pp. 98-99. 
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various aspects, followed by a list of its divisions, their chief 
towns and places, their revenue, etc.’ The Baharistan-1- 
Ghaybt of Mirza Nathan giving the history of Mughul wars 
in Bengal and Orissa under Jahangir and Shah Jahan is 
a valuable work as far as the political history of Orissa 
is concerned; but regarding other matters it does not 
add much to our knowledge.? Far more important is the 
Ruga’at-i-Hasan, а collection of letters written by Abu'l 
Hasan, secretary to the governors of Orissa (1655-67). It 
gives some useful information concerning different aspects 
of administration, relations between officers of two different 
departments and other matters of general interest." Lastly, 
later writers like Sujan Rai Bhandari, author of the 
_Khulasatu’t-Tawarikh, Ghulam Husain  Tabataba, author 
of the Sriyara'l- Muta! akhkhirin and Ghulam Husain Salim, 
author of the Riyadu's-Salatin, also give some information, 
partly original and partly borrowed, regarding Orissa.?° 


7 Abul Fadl, 4'in-i-Akbari (AA), Vol. I, Calcutta, 1872, pp. 
391-93, 409-11. 

8 This work, translated into English in two volumes by M I. 
Borah, was published from Gauhati by the Government of Assam 
in 1936. 

9 This work has been extensively utilized by Jadunath Sarkar 
for ‘Orissa ın the Seventeenth Century’ m his Studies іп Aurangzeb’s 
Reign, Calcutta, 1933, pp. 214-50, from the then only known manus- 
cript in the State Library, Rampur Recently an incomplete manus- 
спрї of the same work has been acquired by the Oriental Public 
Library, Bankipur, Patna, and S H. Askari has wntten an article 
on the same, supplementing and correcting in a few places, the account 
given by Sarkar 

10 Suji Singh, KAulasatu’t-Tawarikh, Delhi, 1918, pp. 49-50, while 
copying the main account from the 4'in-i-Akbari gives in addition 
the total revenue and dimensions of the province. 'T'abütaba's Siyaru’l- 
Muta' akhkhirin (Lucknow, 1897), pp. 13-15, is hkewise a mere 
reproduction of the 4’in-i-Akbari ; but his account of the city of Cuttack 
and the Barabati fort (pp 578-79) is omgimal Cf Salim's Riyadu's- 
Salatin, Calcutta, 1890, pp. 15-18 and passim. The work was translated 
into Englsh by M. Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 1904. 
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According to these sources, the province of Orissa, 
-situated on the eastern sea-shore was vast and flourishing. 
Its beauty was talked about by intrepid travellers of sea 
and land with great exaggeration. One of the few reasons 
that led to Firuz Tughluq's expedition against the province, 
was to ‘view the beauty of its deep ѕеа’.11 Its climate is 
reported to have been healthy. The rainy season extends, 
according to Abu’l Fadl, over eight months; there are 
three months of cold, and one of summer.!? The rains must 
have been fairly heavy as we hear of roads submerged and 
rivers flooded at least on two occasions during Khàn-i- 
Dauran's governorship of the province (1660-67). When 
he set out for the province to take over, he found it at the 
height of the monsoons, full of raging storms, excessive mud, 
and flooded rivers which had closed the paths. Towards 
the close of his term of governorship also, the province was 
flooded, rivers had swelled and roads were under water.*? 

It is difficult to ascertain now the boundaries of Orissa 
as understood by the Muslim authors, firstly for want of 
sufficient data and secondly due to the fact that the 
boundaries varied from time to time even under more 
stabilised conditions of the Mughul rule. However, some 
casual remarks made by them enable us to form a rough 
idea of the boundaries at different periods of its occüpation. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, the empire of 
Bhanudev is stated to have been more extensive than one 
could'imagine.!* According to Abu'l Fadl, the province, 
which was in previous times a separate state, was divided 
by Akbar into five sarkars, viz., Jalesore, Bhadrak, 





11 M. Abdul Wali, op. cit, p. 285 

12 Abul Fadl, op. cit, p. 391. 

13 J. N. Sarkar, op. cit, p 227; S. H. Askari, loc. cit. 
14 M. Abdul Wali, op cit, p. 286. 
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Cuttack, Kalinga Dandpat and Rajahmahendri, which were 
included in the province of Bengal.** Haripur surrounded 
by trees was at this time considered to form the boundary 
between Bengal and Orissa ;!? Chitua, east-east-north of 
Medinipur, was also the border, between Bengal and 
Orissa." Elsewhere, Abu’! Fadl speaks of the port of 
Satgaon as contiguous to the border of Orissa.*? On the 
south or south-west, the borders of Orissa and Telangana 
met at Manpur (unidentified).'? At one time under 
Aurangzeb, Sikakol, the border district between Orissa and 
the Qutb Shahi kingdom was under the charge of a Mughul 
governor.?9 The forest area of Malnapur is mentioned 
by Abu’! Fadl to have been situated in the middle of the 
province.*+ According to Sujan Rai Bhandari, the 
‘pleasant’ province of Orissa was one hundred and twenty 
kroh in length and one hundred kroh in breadth and it was 
divided into fifteen sarkars containing 232 mafals.** The 
Riyad mentions its limits as having extended from Landa 
Dalül(?) to Malwa and including the passage of the 
Chilka lake.*® 

Among the very few places described by the Muslim 
historians, Cuttack is frequently mentioned. Вапагаві, as 
Cuttack is mentioned by early Muslim authorities, is said 


15 Op. cit., p. 391. 

16 Abul Fadl, Akbar Nama (AN), Vol. Ш, Calcutta, 1886, pp. 
122, 435. 

17 AA (Eng. trans), Vol. I, Calcutta, 1873, p. 375. 

18 AN, op. cit, p. 109. 

19 Ibid, p 632. 

20 J. N. Sarkar (op. cit., p. 236) makes Haidar Khan, the faujdar, 
a Qutb Shahi agent; but S H. Askari takes him to be a Mughul 
faujdar. 

21 AN, p. 611. 

22 Op. cit, pp. 49-50. 

23 Salim, op. cit., р. 15. 
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to have been from old the residence of the Hindu monarch.’ 4 
The circumferen e of its fort was thirty kroh and numerous 
people inhabited it.?5 ‘Afif gives a good reason for the 
enormous area occupied by the fort. According to him, 
the Rajas who were all Brahmans, took it upon themselves 
to carry out this thing, namely, that every king who 
occupied the throne of Jajnagar, should augment the fort 
of Banarasi with some new construction and for this reason 
the fort is big.7® It is not certain if 'Ainu'l Mulk means 
the Cuttack fort when he refers to the ‘conquest of the city 
upto Siram (2) which is one of the chief tracts, whose 
citadel is the strongest in Jajnagar and whose kingdom is 
called Tebya (?).?* But the accounts of Abu'l Fadl and 
Tabataba are more informative. According to the former, 
‘the city of Cuttack has a stone fort situated at the 
bifurcation of the two rivers, the Mahanadi, held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, and the Katjhuri; it is the resi- 
dence of the ruler and contains some fine buildings; for five or 
six kos round the fort during the rains, the country is under 
water; Raja Mukund Dev built here a palace with nine 
quarters : the first was meant for elephants and their stables ; 
the second was occupied by the, artillery and the guards 
and residence for attendants ; the third by patrol and gate- 
keepers; the fourth by the workshops; the fifth by the 
kitchen ; the sixth contained the public reception rooms ; the 
seventh ; the private apartments ; the eighth, the women’s 
apartments; and the ninth, the sleeping-chamber of the 


24 ‘Afif, op cit, p. 164 

25 Thus in the printed edition. The corresponding passage in 
Elliot's History of India as told by its own Historians, Vol. IO, pp. 
312-13, reads, ‘There were two forts in Banürasi, each populated with 
a large number of people’. Perhaps ‘thirty’ is a mistake for ‘three’ 
which latter figure is also given by Tab&taba, op cit, p. 579. 

26 Loc. cit. 

27 M. Abdul Wali, op. cit, p. 285. 
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ruler??? "Tabataba's account is somewhat more informa- 
tive: The sides of the fort of Barabati touching the rivers 
Mahanadi and Katjhuri have been consolidated with strong 
stone-walls called pushta; both the rivers are fordable 
except in the rainy season when the width of the Mahanadi 
swells to about two kroh while that of the other to about 
half of it ; the fort of Cuttack is on the bigger river and is 
approximately three kroh in circumference; it has been 
constructed in great strength out of stone, bricks, mortar 
and lime and is surrounded by a pucca wide ditch ; the 
population of the city of Cuttack is on the bank of the 
smaller river and the distance between the fort and the 
city is approximately two kroh ; the buildings and construc- 
tions of the officials and their residences built on the 
protective wall (pushta) are extremely lofty ; the width of 
the protective walls varies from place to place, being two 
yards at some while half a yard at the other, and the river 
flows beneath these mansions; on the opposite bank of the 
Katjhuri, at a distance of two to four or five kroh from 
different places, there is a vast open space with pleasant 
atmosphere ; beyond this is a dense forest with big trees, 
and extremely green and fresh; overhanging it is the 
chain of lofty hills; in short, the people of Cuttack can 
enjoy all these three different types of ѕсепегу.?° 

Another town of the province, which has elicited some 
description from the author of Sirat-i-Fnüz SAahi, is 
Kinyanagar which has been identified with Khichhinga- 
nagar. According to this account, it is ‘a city with an 
inhabited? area of six farsakhs; its inhabitants are all 
Brahmans living in ease and plenty, whose houses and 





28 AA, p. 392. 

29 Op. cit, pp 578-79. 

30 N. B. Roy (op. cit, p. 68) translates it as ‘cultivated’; the 
word used is ‘imranat’. 
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villas are in the midst of orchards and gardens of fruits 
and flowers'.?* It was with some difficulty that the soldiers 
of Firüz Tughluq who beheld its prosperity—‘a town so 
magnificent, place so prosperous and flourishing’—were 
dissuaded from plundering it.??  Jalesore is mentioned by 
Abu’! Fadl as one of the select cities of Orissa.*®  Balesore 
finds frequent mention as a thriving port.  Hariharpur, 
which contained the mansion of Jagateshwar, the then Raja 
of Morbhanj (Mayürbhanj) is mentioned in the Riad as 
having been surrounded by dense forests.?* Kalkala or 
Kalkalghati is mentioned both in the Strat and later 
works, 5 

A familiar aspect of the physical geography of the 
province with the Muslim authors, early as well as later, 
is its forests and mountains. The province is stated by 
them to be full of dense forests with big trees, jungles 
containing hordes of wild elephants and series of hills and 
mountains, while on its borders are stated to have been 
dangerous passes and lofty mountains and heights and 
declivities, and innumerable dense forests which made it 
difficult for the armies to tread in that soil.?? А scene 
which confronted the marching soldiers of Firuz Tughluq 
perhaps describes the effects of a cyclone: A strange sight 
was witnessed ; in an area, six farsang long and one mile 
broad, tall trees were found strangely uprooted and their 
trunks were down while the roots were ир; some, which, 
had escaped this fate, had uprooted trees of the same size 
hanging upon them, the branches of both having inter- 


31 Ibid. p. 68. 

32 Ibid, p. 69. 

33 AN, p. 615. = 

34 Salim, op. cit., p. 339 

35 N. B. Roy, op. cit, p 70; AN, p. 615. 

36 М. B. Roy, op cit, pp. 68, 71, etc. ; ‘Afif, op. cit, pp. 167, 172- 
73; Abu Fadl, AN, Vol. II, р 254 ; Vol. Ш, pp. 611, 615, 631, etc. 
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woven; on being asked, the Brahmans reported that the 
demon of wind had blown and caused the havoc.?" 
Obviously, the journey to Orissa was considered ‘too long, 
tedious and unpracticable',?? and no wonder that this part 
of the country. had ‘remained immune from the invasion 
of the Muslim army'.?? The success of Firuz Tughluq’s 
expedition was in no less measure due to the fact that 
Bhanu Dev was caught unawares, because he thought, to 
use the words of the contemporary 'Ainu'] Mulk that ‘it 
was impossible for the army of Islam to traverse this 
distance full of difficulty and darkness (rivers and forests) 
and invade his country'.*? 

Another favourite topic of the Muslim authors is the 
elephants which were found in the jungles of Orissa whose 
ruler, they assert, was rightly termed Gajapati.*^ While 
every author speaks of this precious creature, for it was so 
at least in those days,*? it is only the author of the Strat 
and ’Afif who describe in detail the elephant-hunt operations 
conducted by Firüz Tughluq.*? 

The descriptions of the prosperity and wealth of the 
province read somewhat exaggerated. The buildings and 
cultivations were more numerous than one could calculate 
and every village was like а town and every edifice a city. 
Its soil, on account of verdure and greenery, was like the 


37 N. B. Roy, op. cit, pp 68, 86. 

38 M. Abdul Wali, op cit. p. 285. 

39 Loc. сї; Abu’l Fadl, AN, Vol. П, p. 254. 

40 M. Abdul Wahl, op. cit, р 285. 

41 N B Roy, op. cit, pp. 65, 72; Amin Вёл, op. cit, p 98, etc. 

42 About these elephants, ‘Ainul Mulk says, for example, “They 
were such that it 1s impossible to describe their excellence. No poet 
can describe them, no painter can paint their excellence. Every one 
of them was as majestic as mountain and more formidable than the 
latter. In size and gait, each was better than the other (M. Abdul 
Wala, op cit., p. 286). 

43 N. В. Roy, op. cit, pp. 71-72; ‘Afif, op. cit, pp. 167-69. 
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clean face and the sky, and its gardens, on account of their 
flowers, resembled the garden of Heaven.** The numbers 
of animals of each kind were so great that none of the 
soldiers of Firuz Tughluq who found them as booty and 
spoil was prepared to take them; even the ,price of a 
slave captured in war was two jitals, while none would 
buy cattle. Sheep were so numerous that at every halt a 
large number were consumed and many left behind.** 
According to the Sirat, ‘the towns are flourishing, there are 
magnificent buildings, goods beyond enumeration, property 
without limits’.*° The living conditions were good. In 
cities, the houses and villas were located in extensive 
gardens and orchards ; they were spacious and lofty. Some 
were so spacious that ‘inside their mansions, people had 
gardens with varieties of fruits and they cultivate fruits, 
flowers, etc.'^" This picture may have been somewhat 
exaggerated. But it is not unlikely that big cities which 
were the seats of governors or the Rajas might have 
possessed such houses. However, the conditions in the rural 
areas must have been different. We have on the authority 
of Abu’l Fadl that the people of Orissa used to live in huts 
whose walls were of reeds.*? In the hills and forests, there 
were people, obviously the aboriginals, whose dwellings 
were on the trees and whose beds leaves and flowers. 4? 

The province is said to have abounded in corn and 
fruit so much so that the whole army and animals of Firüz 
lughluq had ample of both and they soon recovered from 
the fatigue of their long and hazardous journey.5? Other 


44 M. Abdul Wali, op. cit, p. 286. 
45 ‘Afif, op. cit, pp 164-65. 

46 N B Roy, op. cit., p. 64. 

47 'Afif, op. cit, p. 165. 

48 АА, pp. 391. 

49 N B. Roy, op. cit, p. 68. 

50 ‘Afif, op. cit, pp. 163-64. 
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sources also speak of the plentifulness of fruits. The Sirat, 
for example, mentions pomegranates, a couple of varieties 
of orange, and coconut (jauz) ‘which surpasses all other 
kinds of edible fruits in India'*  AbulFadl, while 
stating that fruits are found in plenty and in great variety, 
only mentions ‘various kinds of betel-leaf'.^* Among the 
flowers, seotii—'which is very delicate and sweet-scented 
and whose outer petals are white and the inner yellow’— 
and keora are reported to have grown in plenty.*? 
The plentifulness of flower is thus illustrated by Amin 
Ahmad Razi: It is related that, when Raja Mukund Dev 
used to ride in state, thousands of men carrying baskets 
and pots of flowers and fragrant herbs on their shoulders 
used to remain on his left and right so that when he 
reached his destination, the beldars used to lay out, so to 
say, a small but beautiful garden there and then only.5* 
Аз regards trees, the areca-nut trees, 'every piece of which 
is like a pearl hung from the ears of a cypress-statured 
beloved, and the firm-rooted and lofty palm trees (tad) 
are greatly admired by the author of the Sirat.55 

The people of Orissa are stated to have been dark- 
coloured. In the wilderness, there were people who had 
never come across civilised persons. There language was 
completely different and neither they could understand 
the language of the civilised men nor could the latter 
follow their speech. Their dress was made of peacock 
feathers, while the flesh of buffalo served as their food. 
They never built any houses, but preferred to live on or 
beneath the trees using the leaves and grass as their beds. 





51 N. B. Roy, op. cit, pp. 63-64. 
52 AA, p. 391. 

53 Loc. cit. 

54 Op cit., pp. 98-99. 

55 N. B. Roy, op. cit, pp. 63-64. 
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They perhaps never had any utensils, and for drinking 
water, they used to cup their palms over the running 
streams. In short, they were human beings in appearance, 
but were not accustomed to the human ways of living or 
even human sentiment. When any of them was in need 
of inviting the help of his fellow tribesmen, all he had to 
do was to lop off an earlobe with some sharp instruments ; 
when his fellow tribesmen saw the blood on his person, 
they would rally round him in a great number. They were 
capable of driving away wild animals by their shouts and 
roars; but, when they saw cavalry approaching, they 
would beat a hasty retreat and climb up trees like 
monkeys.°* This picture of the men of wilderness painted 
by the author of the Sirat is a faithful portrayal of the 
aboriginals. 

Abu’l Fadl’s account relates to people in general. He 
says that the language of the people is quite different from 
that of the people of Bengal, who are unable to understand 
11.57 According to him, the inhabitants of Orissa are 
effeminate, anointing their bodies with sandal-oil and 
wearing golden ornaments; women cover only the lower 
part of their body and many put on leaves to cover their 
body; a woman can take more than one husband.°® 
According to Amin Razi, a younger brother could legiti- 
mately claim the wife of his elder brother as his own and 
the elder brother would have no objection at all. 
He further relates a fantastic story which, if nothing else, 
illustrates what idea these authors had about Orissa and 
its people: Raja Mukund Dev had kept four hundred 


56 Ibid. p. 62 and note. Roy takes this to be а description of 
the Santhals. It is only to be reminded that the Sirat speaks of them 
as inhabiting the wilderness of Orissa. 

5] AA, p 391. 

58 Loc. cit. 
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women, each in a separate apartment allotted to her which 
also contained a suit of dress, and whenever a stranger 
appeared in the city, a barber, specially appointed for the 
purpose, would bathe him and dress him, after which the 
former would pass the night in that apartment and depart 
in the morning after receiving expenses for his Journey.?? 

As to their mode of writing, both Abu'l Fadl and Amin 
Razi state that the people do not use paper or ink. They 
write on palm leaves, with an iron pen, holding it with 
clenched fist ;*° according to the latter, the pen is made 
ofiron in such а way that one end of it is two-splitted like 
а pair of scissors, while the other is moulded like a banner.?* 

Our authors do not give any details regarding the 
various classes or groups of people. Even Abu’l Fadl does 
not name them, though in the details of the five sarkars 
given by him, he mentions Brahmans, Rajputs, Bhejs, 
Khandaits, Ahirs and Telinghas.°* The author of the 
Strat refers to the Brahmans, who as we have seen above, 
exclusively inhabited the town of Kinyanagar (Khiching 
of these days) ; they were amiable people with good features 
and with pleasing gait and movements.’ °? 

The population of Orissa was exclusively Hindu and 
not a single Muslim was found living there in Firüz 
Tughlug's time.** "The inroads of the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal into certain parts of the province, short-lived and 
far between as they were, had not helped to change the 
situation at all, though a Muslim noble fugitive, presumably 
with his retinue of servants and relatives, had taken 





59 Op. cit., pp. 98-99. 

60 Abu Fadl, AA, p. 391; Amin Казі, loc. cit. 
61 Loc. cit. 

62 AA, pp. 409-11. 

63 N. B Roy, op. cit, p 69. 

64 “АЙТ, op. cit, p. 165. 
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shelter with the king of Orissa in the middle of the four- 
teenth century.°® Ahmad Khan, for that was the mame of 
the nobleman, was driven to this extreme by the oppression 
of Shamsu'd-din Ilyas of Bengal, whose invasion might 
have found excuse in this fact.?* But with the too frequent 
inroads of the Afghans into Orissa, the Muslim population 
must have taken roots. The final establishment of the 
Mughul rule helped to further the progress, especially 
during the reign of Aurangzeb, when we find Qadts, Muftis, 
Muhiasibs, etc, appointed, and Muslim saints, scholarly 
persons and pious Shaikhs receiving grants of rent-free 
lands.?" It is, however, to be remembered that the grant 
of rent-free lands to the scholarly and saintly personages 
were not merely made on account of their spiritual status. 
It was mostly in recognition of or by way of encouragement 
to 'the purpose they served of the society by running 
madrasas, giving training and education in theology and 
also arts and crafts to poor students and meet the require- 
ments of the indigent people, particularly strangers and 
wayfarers and helpless orphans for the sake of God’.°® 
But during the commotion created by the frequent and 
continuous invasions of the Marathas, the Muslim popula- 
tion of certain parts of the province like Medinipur, Balasore, 
Cuttack, etc., were affected.?? “This should partially explain 
the comparatively lesser number of Muslims in the province. 

The earliest and the only explicit reference to the 
Hindus in our sources is found in the Strut which states 
that ‘the people of the province are polytheists, given to 
wine-drinking and idol-worship ; they, so to say, form a 
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distinct group of heretics as the Mulhids and Ibahatiyas are ; 
having been given to idolatry, they have erected a temple 
in every town, the most famous of which is Jagannath, 
which in importance is as Somnath on the western coast; 
each temple has its own treasure and it also possesses a 
manufactory for every commodity’.7° It is not surprising 
that the temple of Jagannath should have been the object 
of many comments by our authors, some of which are 
quite interesting. Thus, according to the author of the 
Strat, ‘it 1s a shrine of the idolaters of the province and the 
worship-place of the unbelievers of the Far East (Chin wa 
Machin) ; it is the most famous of their temples and its 
buildings are magnificent, its walls and enclosures having 
been covered with bright images and figures; the appear- 
ance, dress and visage of the inhabitants of this place 
are different ; their faces are dark and devoid of lustre 
while their bodies are thin and emaciated, being without 
much spirit or animation; on the kitchen of the temple 
alone, а sum of thirty thousand silver dinars is spent; 
from distant parts and far-off places, sons and daughters 
of the Rajas and Brahmans come to this place which also 
has a group of female attendants, comprising young girls, 
called 2002715; there is a group of people called Bhurza 
given to nonsensical utterances: some spill their blood 
in front of the deity like sacrificed animals, while others 
slice off their limbs; some fling themselves from a high 
spot into a remote place and some take a deep plunge into 
water from an elevated place; some burn themselves in 
Hre T: 

Various practices including those of self-immolation 
have been also referred to by Amin Razi who says that ‘in 
the town of Purushottam there 15 a temple, the most 
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wonderful idol of which is called Jagannath; people of 
India have great faith in this deity ; but particularly the 
inhabitants of this town and this province have so great 
a faith that, from the day of their marriage, for three days, 
they dedicate their wives to the service of Jagannath, 
and, if at the expiry of the period, the woman is found 
used, they rejoice, but otherwise, they feel unhappy and 
take it as a bad omen; in this temple, the Hindus inflict 
upon themselves cutting wounds and cut off their tongues ; 
but when they rub the wounded part on the idol, the 
wound is immediately healed. Nobody, whether he be a 
Hindu or а Muslim, dares cause disrespect to the idol 
without meeting an instantaneous death. Thus it is related 
in the booklet compiled by the late emperor Humayun that 
Maulana Lutfu’llah of Nishapür, an extensive traveller by 
land as well as by sea, went there with a group of 
companions. After much pleading and supplication, they 
could obtain permission from the Brahmans to enter the 
temple on the condition that they caused no disrespect. 
When they went into the temple, one of the group spat 
on the idol meeting an instantaneous death. The Maulana 
who was smitten with grief and remorse could not reconcile 
himself to the idea that an idol of stone could have such 
a grcat effect. Finally he found out the reason that, for 
innumerable years, the idol had been subjected to concen- 
tration of souls, which had produced that magical effect." 2 
Miracles ascribed to the deity have also been referred 
to by Abu’l Fadl whose account of the origin of Jagannath 
is too well known to be mentioned here. According to 
him, ‘the three images of Lord Krishna, his brother and 
sister made of sandalwood and set up there were washed 
six times every day and freshly clothed; fifty or sixty 
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Brahman priests used to be on their feet in their service 
and, each time (they were washed and made to don new 
garments), they were made an offering of large dishes of 
food, the leavings of which were partaken of by twenty 
thousand people.'?? 

The earliest and perhaps the only reference to the 
famous Car Festival is also made by Abu’! Fadl thus: they 
construct a car of sixteen wheels which they call Rath, 
upon which the images are mounted and they believe that 
whosoever draws it is absolved from sin and assured of 
immunity from temporal distress." * 

Ghulam Husain Salim, the author of the Riyad, gives 
some curious information about the pilgrims visiting 
Jagannath. According to him, ‘when Hindus reach 
Purushottam where Jagannath is, first they shave their heads 
like Muslims and at the first door of the shrine of Shaikh 
Kabir, who was a great saint of his time and whose parents 
were weavers, they eat and drink food and water which 
is called in the language of that country їатат; here, in 
Purushottam, Hindus, unlike their practice elsewhere, eat 
together with the Muslims and other races; all sorts of 
cooked food sell in the bazar, and Hindus or Muslims buy 
them and eat together and drink together.'" 5 

The revenue of the temple of Jagannath must have been 
considerably great. In Akbar's time, an agreement was 
reached by Raja Man Singh with Khwaja ‘Isa, the regent 
of Qutlü's minor son, whereby the temple.and its environs 
were made crown lands. But two years later, on the death 
of Khwaja ‘Isa in 1592, the Afghans again took hold of 
the temple thus provoking Raja Man Singh to attack Orissa. 
After the Raja had come to Cuttack, he first went to pay his 
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homage to Jagannath which was presumably brought again 
under crown land.*? 

In Jahangir’s reign, the temple of Jagannath is said to 
have contained properties worth two to three crores of 
rupees and perhaps more." An officer of the emperor 
named Raja Keshav Das 15 reported to have once marched 
from his fief at Cuttack and approached the temple on 
the pretext of performing worship; and after offering 
devotions, he is stated to have taken possession of the temple 
with its properties." In later times during the commotion 
of Taqi Khan’s period, when the Raja of Puri removed 
Jagannath to guard it on the summit of a hill across the 
Chilka lake, the fall off in the Imperial revenue accruing 
from the pilgrims was to the tune of nine lakhs of rupees."? 
The management of this revenue was laid in the hands 
of a separate officer, designated Superintendent of the 
Temple, which office was once held by Hafiz Qadir, Raja 
of Ratipur Khurda, according to the Siyar.?? 

The world-famous temple of Konarak is ignored by all 
the Muslim writers except Abu’l Fadl whose description of 
it, being not without some interest, is given here. The 
cost of the construction equalled twelve years’ revenue of 
the province. Standing 150 cubits high and 19 thick, its 
sight astonished even the most critical of men and difficult- 
to-please judges. Ofits three portals, the eastern had carved 
upon it figures of two finely designed elephants, each 
carrying a man upon its trunk. The western portal bore 
sculptures of two horsemen with trappings and ornaments 


and an attendant, while the northern had two tigers, each 
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of which was rampant upon an elephant that it had over- 
powered. In front of this portal was an octagonal column 
of black stone, 50 yards high. Its spacious court, approached 
by nine flights of steps, had a large arch of stone upon 
which were carved the sun and other planets; around these 
were a variety of worshippers of every class, each after its 
manner, with bowed heads, standing, sitting, prostrate, 
laughing, weeping, lost in amaze or in rapt attention and, 
following those, diverse musicians and strange animals 
which never existed except in imagination. The temple is 
said to have been constructed somewhat over 730 years 
ago by Raja Narsingh Dev.  Twenty-eight temples, six 
in front of its entrance and the rest without the enclosure, 
were found to stand in its vicinity.°* According to Abu’l 
Fadl, the celebrated Kabir laid down his mortal remains 
here.?? 

The early sources are not helpful at all in ascertaining 
the mode of administration of the province. However, a 
general statement about the ministerial group who were 
called Patras is made by “АЁ who says that ‘just as the 
Sultans have far-sighted Wazirs, the Rais, Ranas and 
Zamindars have the Mehtas, and, in Jajnagar, the Mehtas®® 
are called Patras; the Raja of Jajnagar has twenty Patras 
who are also called Mehtas and, with their advice and 
deliberation, he conducts the affairs of his state'.?* But 
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it is only when Orissa passed on to the Mughuls that we 
get some information in Muslim sources regarding the 
mode and various aspects of its administration, to go into 
the details of which is not necessary. We shall only confine 
ourselves here to take a general view, particularly in relation 
to the welfare of the people, as is gleaned from the Ruga'at-i- 
Abr Hasan. A perusal of this work shows ‘the anxiety of 
the authorities to promote the welfare of the people, give 
justice to them, restore peace and order and establish 
good government by taking effective measures against the 
refractory chiefs, embezzlers of state revenues and corrupt 
officials'.95 Specific instructions were issued to the 
governor of Orissa by Aurangzeb that ‘in administering 
justice and redressing the grievances of the oppressed, there 
should be no delay even for a moment, so that people get 
prompt justice on the spot and have no need to proceed 
to the imperial court for the removal of injustice'.?*^ Orders 
were also issued to establish Daru’l-‘Adalat (Court of Justice) 
with Qadis, Muftis and Mir ‘Adl (Judge).?" Petty officials 
including the Zamindars, Chaudharis, Qanungos and the like 
were constantly reminded of the necessity to discharge their 
duties properly. One of their duties was ‘to win the heart 
of the ryots and gaining the good will of God's creatures'.9? 
In spite of this anxiety on the part of the government, 
instances did occur of injustice to the subjects, attempts to 
defraud the imperial revenue and interference from above 
due to the influence of the guilty persons. ?? 

Another important piece of evidence in the Ruga’at is 
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about the nefarious practice of castration of children for 
which Orissa was notorious at least at the end of the 
sixteenth century. We know from Abu’! Fadl that Orissa 
used to furnish a large number of eunuchs.?? ‘The practice 
must have continued as we find that, during the reign of 
Shah Jahan, Shuja’ had forbidden it when he held governor- 
ship and, later under the orders of Aurangzeb, the governor 
of Orissa was advised to put an end to this evil practice 
forthwith. The governor is reported to have stated, 
however, that on making inquiries he had found no trace 
of the practice and that he was informed that castration 
was never done in Orissa from ancient times to his own.?* 
The earliest reference to the system of currency is again 
to be found in Abu’l Fadl’s A’in-i-Akbari which states that 
money transactions were carried on in cowrie?* which was 
a small white shell generally divided down the middle and 
usually found on the sea-shore : four cowries made a ganda ; 
five gandas, a büdi ; four budis, a pan ; sixteen or, according to 
some, twenty fans, a khawan; and ten khawans made а rupee.’ ° 
The circulation of cowries, we know, was in vogue until 
1803 when, after the British. conquest, it was officially 
suspended, though they continued to be in circulation for 
several decades more.?* Under the Mughuls, a mint was 
established at Cuttack from the early days, and gold, silver 
and copper coins issued during the reigns of Akbar, 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and some of the later 
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Mughul emperors from this mint are found.?5 Another 
mint was established in Orissa at Jalesore in the 37th 
regnal year of Akbar (1000 A.H.); but the issues of this 
mint are not commonly found. Only some rupees of 
Jahangir are reported to have been found bearing the name 
of this mint.°° Not much is, however, known regarding 
the working of these mints; but we are told that, at the 
outset of his term of governorship of Orissa, Ihtisham Khan 
(November, 1659, to September, 1660) had ordered the 
issue of new coins from the Cuttack mint on the 16th Rabi' 
II, A.H. 1070, regnal year 1 of Aurangzeb (21st December, 
1659).?* Two or three years later, Muhammad Hashim, 
the new Diwan of the province (1661-63), called the men of 
the Cuttack mint to Hariharpur probably with a view to 
set up a mint there; but Khan Dauran, the governor, 
who was not consulted in the matter disapproved of the 
action and wrote to the Diwan that he should send the 
men back to the Cuttack mint to do their former work, 
unless his action to set up a mint at Hariharpur was 
prompted by imperial orders.?? There was another type 
of transactions: the revenue, for example, was collected 
in the form of crops, especially rice, as has been shown by 
Jadunath Sarkar.?? We have also on record the fact that 
traders used to take the crop and, in return for it, they 
bought from the ports whatever was in demand.?°° 
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No systematic, much less detailed, information can be 
had from our authorities regarding produces of various 
sorts, agricultural, industrial or otherwise. Rice was 
principally under cultivation.19* The food of the inhabi- 
tants consisted of rice, fish, brinjals and vegetables. It 
was also their practice to steep the cooked rice in water 
and leave it for cansumption on the next day.!?? Salt dues 
are said to have been collected at the port of Manekpattan 
in the sarkar of Cuttack ;+°* but whether the dues were 
for the salt produced indigenously or were import duties 
isnot clear. Another item which was locally manufactured 
was cloth,*?* a few varieties of which are incidentally 
mentioned in the Ruga‘at. The work throws some light 
‚ on the existence of local industries, and refers to the sale 
of cloth and the mode of its purchase by the State, etc. 
On receipt of report from the officers of the imperial 
government, to the effect that 210 kudi of cloth of the sahan, 
barbarah, do-sutt and thati varieties, 20,000 maunds of rice, 
300 maunds of mustard oil (‘yellow oil", 260 maunds of 
sesame and 100 maunds of gul-i-musaffar* ?* were required for 
provisioning the ships, Khan Dauran had asked the officers 
of Jajpur, Bhadrak, etc., to get them ready and send the 
same to the port of Balasore before the rainy season.*°° The 
governor had also laid down the following procedure to 
be followed by the state officials: The ‘amalas should 
advance to the weavers, artisans, oil-venders, etc., money 
for the things ordered: the prices were to be settled with 
the help of the brokers; and bonds duly attested by the 
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brokers were to be obtained from them for the delivery 
of the goods in time.!?" The do-sui variety of cloth was 
mainly used for the manufacture of sails for the ships.?°° 
The peasants received large amounts from the State by 
way of ѓадаил loan or pattan.*°® Mirza Nathan refers to 
some rare articles of Orissa which, along with elephants, 
etc., were purchased in the province by some of the personal 
officers of Iradat Khan, the Bakhshi of Bihar during 
Jahangir’s reign ; but no details are given.!*? 

In the end, we may refer to the modes of communications 
and roads and routes as given in our sources, mainly of the 
Mughul period. We are thus told that sukhasans, dolis and 
raths were much in vogue.!!* The State tried to ensure 
the prompt and efficient running of the Dak Chowkies.11? 
Rivers were crossed at particular ferries in boats differently 
designated : champa boats, for example, were used on the 
Mahanadi.*!? A few such ferries were that of Rajghat, 
situated in the midst of dense jungle and thorny trees on 
the bank of the Suvarnarekha, and of Jobraghat, situated in 
the middle of the city of Cuttack on the Mahanadi.*+*‘ 
The sea-route was taken by Raja Man Singh in one of his 
expeditions to Orissa.*** 

Of the ports, Balasore was the most important, and here 
ships from different ports of India lay anchored. It was 
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also the centre of ship-construction under State control 
during the Mughul rule and there were two officers 
stationed here, one superintendent for ports and another 
superintendent for ship construction.**® It was at this 
port, among others, that orders were given to build ships 
on emergency basis, on the eve of Shaista Khan’s naval 
expedition їо. Chittagong and the adjoining area in 1664. 
For this purpose, master craftsmen and blacksmiths living at 
the port of Harishpur, etc., were pursuaded to come here 
and engage themselves in ship-building.**" 

The royal ships laden with commodities of various kinds, 
used to ply between Balasore and ‘Porbundar on the 
western coast ;*:? ships bringing ivory and elephants to 
Masulipatam also find mention in the Ruga‘at.**® Mention 
is made of a ship-wreck near Sikakol.!?? Private ships 
must also have conducted trade at the Orissa ports, and 
we find mention of at least one merchant from Surat on 
the western coast, Haji Muhsin by name, whose ship lay 
anchored, ready for sail, at the Balasore port when Murshid 
Ош Khan II had to flee from Orissa ; from Balasore, the 
ship is reported to have sailed down to Masulipatam.!?* 

From stray references made by the Muslim writers 
in the course of their narration of various expeditions, we 
can have a rough idea as to the routes undertaken by 
armies or people. Communications with other provinces 
were carried out either through south Bibar or more often 
through Bengal. Frequently, journeys to and from Orissa 
were made through Jharkhanda.:??  Firüz Tughluq starting 
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from Jaunpur in his expedition to Orissa had first reached 
Biharsharif, and then, passing through Sikhar in Manbhum 
and pursuing southward through the defiles of Manbhum 
and Singhbhum, had come to Тіпапаваг (unidentified), 
thence to Kinyanagar (Khiching), from which, passing 
through Keonjhar, he came to Kalkalghati; from here he 
went to Cuttack оа Sarangarh, about 5 miles south-west 
ofit.t25 Raja Man Sing in Akbar's time is reported to have 
taken the Malnapur-Jalesore-Bhadrak-Kalkalghati-Cuttack 
route which seems to have been the most frequented 
then.*** Khan Dauran under Aurangzeb, starting from 
Allahabad to take over his new assignment in Orissa, had 
first gone to Medinipur, then ‘the first town after crossing 
the Orissa border’, then to Jalesore and then to Cuttack,.?25 
About the condition of the roads, no information is 
available ; but from a statement in the Siyar, it appears 
that all along the highway to Cuttack and Puri, tanks and 
ponds were constructed by devout Hindus for the benefit of 
the pilgrims travelling to the temple of Jagannath.* 26 
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NILACALA PLATES OF KING MADHAVA OF 
KAMARUPA 


D. C. SIRCAR 


Prof; Maheswar Neog published a copper-plate charter 
under the title ‘The Nilacala Grant of an unknown 
Kamarupa King’ in the Journal of the University of Саићай, 
Arts, Vol. XVI-XVII, pp. 209-14 and Plate. We are 
indeed grateful to him for making the inscription available 
to Indologists for study, even though his transcript of the 
record is inaccurate and he has failed to interpret it 
satisfactorily. But that is no discredit, because the text 
is full of contractions and local words which are veritable 
hard nuts to crack, 

The inscription, engraved on three plates (19. 9 cm x 13. 4 
cm), was recovered from the Nilacala, i.e. the Kamakhya 
hill near Gauhati. It is engraved on the inner sides of 
the first and third plates and on both the sides of the 
second plate. Instead of a proper seal, the figure of the 
god Gane$a is incised on the upper left side of the writing 
on the first plate. А similar fashion is noticed in many 
of the charters of such dynasties as the Candellas and 
Paramaras, though the divinities represented may be 
different.+ The name ‘Varada’ is incised in the right margin 
of Plate II-A and probably also in the left margin of Plate 
I-B in modern characters. It may be a female name or the 
first part of a male name, and the person seems to have 
claimed the ownership of the plates. 


1 See, eg. Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXII, Plates facing pp. 122, 126, 127, 
156. Cf. also the figure of GaneSa engraved in the upper part of 
the Bhubaneswar inscription of Narasimha (ibid., Plate facing p. 234). 
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The donor of the charter was a king of Kamarupa named 
Madhava or Madhavadeva whose name is unfortunately 
omitted from the passage Srimad-deva-padah in line 4, though 
he is mentioned by name as the donor of the gift land 
in the passage Sriman-Madhavadeva-padah dattavantasma in 
lines 53-54. Prof. Neog supposed that the charter does not 
mention its donor. As regards the identity of the donor, 
the figure of GaneSa has been taken by him to “indicate 
some connection with the rulers of the Rami principality 
which lay west of Gauhati. Сапеѕа probably provided 
their royal insignia; their family history is also 
known as Rajavamiaval Janma Ganesar.”* As regards 
the date of the donor of the charter, Prof. Neog 
says, “The phrase vangala padatinam bhustma, meaning the 
boundary of the land held by some cantonment of Muslim 
foot-soldiers, distinctly refers the document to the period 
of Ahom-Muslim hostilities, the word  Vangala, being 
invariably applied in the Buranjis (chronicles) in the 
Assamese and Ahom languages to the Muslims 
attacking Assam from across Bengal. The first Muhammadan 
invasion recorded іп the Burafjis took place in 1627. Hajo 
to the north of the Brahmaputra was the Thana of Mughal 
fauzdars for quite a few decades from about 1616 A.D. 
‘The Muslims, who occupied Gauhati from 1662 A.D., were 
finally ousted from there in 1682 A.D. There were clashes 
of the Rani Rajas, who generally supported the Ahoms, 
with the Muslims before and after this period. ‘The only 
question here is whether the Rani Rajas called themselves 
king of Kamarüpa."? From this, it appears that Prof. Neog 
would assign the charter and its donor to the seventeenth 
century. But this does not appear to be possible since the 
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epigraph sould be assigned, on palaeographical grounds, to 
the fifteenth century. 

The form of the letter s as used in the inscription (line 
13) is earlier than that of the letter : as found in the 
Paya inscription* of 1442 A.D., though the figure 3 exhibits 
the same form as in that epigraph. Likewise, the letter 
ta resembles the earlier of the two forms of the same letter as 
found in the manuscript of the Bodhicaryavatara® (1435 A.D.) , 
while da is not earlier and ha is later than their forms in 
the said manuscript. The letter da resembles the form of the 
letter as found in the Paya inscription. The letters tha and Sa 
do not exhibit the final forms noticed in the manuscript of 
the Srikrsnakirtana* and do not appear to be later than the 
fifteenth century. Considering the points noticed above, it 
is difficult to assign the Nilacala copper-plate inscription 
under study to any date outside the fifteenth century A.D. 

As we shall see below, the land which was the subject of 
the gift recorded in the charter was situated in the region 
around the Rangia railway station, so that the territory to 
the north of the Brahmaputra formed a part of the kingdom 
ofthe donor of the charter. The said territory was largely 
in the possession of the Bhuiyas (Bhaumikas) before the rise 
of the Koch king Vi$vasihha about the close of the 
hfteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century and of his 
contemporary the Ahom king Suhungmung or Dihingià 
Raja (1497-1539 A. D.).7 Owing to insufficient data for 
the history of Assam during the period in question, 
it is difficult to identify king Madhava or Madhavadeva 
who probably flourished about’ the middle of the 


4 See above, Vol. I, pp. 17 ff. 

5 Cf. JRASB, Letters, Vol. IV, 1938, p. 374, Column VI; cf. 
р 375, Column VI See the late form of avagraha in lines 17 and 33. 

6 Ibid. p. 374, Column VII; p. 375 Column VII. 

7 See E. Gait, A History of Assam, 1926 ей, Chapter III (pp. 36 ff ). 
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fifteenth century, even though he ruled for a fairly 
long period of at least about 25 years, because the 
Nilacala copper-plate inscription was issued in his 25th 
regnal year. 

The text of the epigraph abounds in contractions of 
the type noticed in records like the "Vangiya Sahitya 
Parisad plate? of Visvartpasena and the Mehar plate? 
of Damodara. While dealing with the abbreviations 
used in those records, we have shown how ра-й stands 
for vastu-fikara (tikkara) meaning a mound of homestead 
land 1? and mu- means an unproductive mound not 
yielding any revenue income at all.** It is interesting 
to note that the contraction 00-й occurs many times in 
the Nilacala inscription, while mu-# appears in it in the 
form of munda-vü- or mund4a-va-fi, i.e a barren mound 
(cf. Bengali muda, ‘bare’) In the same connection, we 
explained  sam-hi аз sa@mvatsarika-hiranya or the annual 
revenue income іп cash.1? The present inscription uses 
the same abbreviation as sar-hi ог sá-hi or sa-hi (samvatsara- 
hiranya). In line 55, sah seems to stand for sakalyena, 
‘totally’. The abbreviations of the names of land measures 
like bhu and pu are easily recognised to be bhumi and 
putaka, 25 of the former making 1 of the latter. Bra 
for Brahmana, sam for sambaddha, dva for dvabhyam, sa-bhu 
for sāli-bhumi, li for likhana (document), prama for pramanena 
(on tbe evidence of), Ka for Kayastha (a scribe), Sutra 
for Sutradhara, еїс., also fall in the same category. Sat 
for ѕаћоаіѕате, which is well known, is noticed in line 
55. But la-gu-ur and pra-vz-gamh, found twice in the present 


8 Cf. Journ. As. Soc., Letters, Vol. XX, pp 201 ff. 
9 See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. 51 ff. 

10 Ibid., p. 56. 

11 Ibid. p. 57. 

12 Ibid. p. S5. 
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record and understood by us respectively to be lamba- 
guvaka-orksa (tall fruit-producing arecanut palms) and 
prati-urksa-gamdakani (annual income in gandas per tree), are 
difficult indeed. We are not quite sure about the meaning 
of some of the words, e.g., ti-thā, si-tha (in sam-jitha-hi 
of which sam = sarmvatsarika and hie hiranya ), bhatavaja, etc. 
In line 7, we have u= upalabdha. 

The word jrimat seems to be used in the sense of ‘the 
king! in Srimad-deva-padah (line 4) and Srimad-adesat (line 9). 
Prakritism is noticed in the word ekatsati for ekavimsatt 
(line 13). The word cira (cf. Bengali from Sanskrit сипа) 
has been used in the sense of ‘a piece [of land]’, while 
pokhari-vadi seems to stand for Sanskrit puskarint-vajika (house 
adorned with a tank) ; cf. also casa (cultivation = cultivable or 
cultivated land), kakhad: (probably, a side), etc. In Gangaeva- 
tocche-prama(pramanena), Gangaeva is Sanskrit Gangadeva 
and tocche or to-cche may be a kind of recommendation. 
The case of deva changed to eva (cf. also Mahaeva= Mahadeva 
in line 36) reminds us of the Hedieva and Dhadieva in 
the Mainamati plate (1220 A. D.) of Ranavankamalla 
Harikaladeva of Pattikera.!? In line 37, Chauna, which we 
have taken to be the name ofacanal, may bea word of 
uncertain import. 

The contraction ni meaning nibaddha (registered) or 
nirtksita (seen and approved) is found twice at the beginning 
of line 1. This indicates that the grant was registered or 
approved by two authorities, one of them being a high 
officer and the other probably the king himself. It reminds 
us of the same contraction ( i.e., ni) at the beginning or 
end of some copper-plate grants.** 

The above is followed in line 1 by three endorsements 


13 See IHQ, Vol. IX, pp. 286-87. 
14 See, e.g., the Belwa plate of Mahipila I (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, 
рр. 1 ff.) ; Sircar, Ind. Ep., p. 328. 
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which remind us of the abbreviated endorsements like 
mahaksa-ni, mahaüsam-ni, etc., at the end of certain East 
Indian records.!5 "These, however, should have properly 
been placed at the end of the record. The first of the three 
endorsements in our epigraph says that the grant was 
approved (anumata) by the Dharmadhikrta (ofücer of the judicial 
department placed in charge of religious endowments, 
gifts, etc.). The next endorsement seems to state that the 
Dharmadhikrta’s approval of the grant was forwarded to the 
Pejakika or the custodian of the boxes (record-boxes), i.e. 
the record-keeper. The third and last endorsement says 
that the grant was approved by the Ayapravistaka (officer 
making entries of items of State income in a register, Le. 
the rent-collector). 

The grant proper then begins with the word svasti and 
introduces the donor of the grant as the Mahdarajadhiraja- 
Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka, who was a Paramamahesvara 
(devout worshipper of the god Mahesvara or Siva). The 
said king is further described as the son of the goddess 
Kamakhya, as the very Garuda to the serpents that are the 
enemy kings, as the fearless lion (nihsanka-sitha) and as the 
lord of the Kamarüpa country. The representation of the 
king as the son of Kamakhya reminds us of the mention of 
certain medieval kings of Orissa as the sons of Purusottama, 
Mahe$vara and Durga.?® 

More interesting in this section of the charter, however, 
is the fact that the donor is mentioned here as srimad-deva- 
padah without mentioning his personal name which із given 
in line 53 as Sriman-Madhavadeva-padah. This reminds us of 
the medieval practice of writing the king’s name at the top 
of the document and indicating it at its proper place by a 


15 Cf. Sircar, op. cit, pp. 328-29. 
16 See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 126-27. 
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mark only, as in Mahasuratrana-sri-sri-Sri-sri-V-palite dharani- 
mandale with the name of jri-Mahamadasáha, with the mark 
V prefixed to it, at the top in a record of 1730 A. D.** It 
seems that, in our document, the name Madhava was written 
above the first line in the original document ( later copied 
оп the plates) and Sriman-V-deva-padah was written in the 
body, but that, at the time of engraving it on the plates, 
the personal name and the sign at the top and in the text 
were omitted through confusion. Another interesting fact 
is that, in the earlier inscriptions of Assam, the goddess 
Kamakhya and her consort are mentioned respectively as: 
Mahagauri and Kame$vara (worshipped on the Kamakita 
hill).+8 In the record under study, the goddess is called 
Kamakhya (line 3); but the god is mentioned in lines 8 
and 53 as Kamesvara. 

In respect of the grant to be made, the donor is then 
stated to have passed an order on and sought the approval 
of the inhabitants of Dalua-grama in the Pandari mandala 
(district. It is interesting to note that the same Pandari 
seems to be mentioned as Pandari and as a locality of the 
Mandi visaya (district) of the Uttarakula Division (lying to 
the north of the Brahmaputra) in the Guakuchi plate of 
Indrapala, which is supposed to be the same as modern 
Panduri, the name of the area around the Rangia railway 
station,*? It is stated that an area of 100 putakas of land 
was granted to Virocana, the chief priest (Mathafaii, called 
Mahamathadhipati in line 53)?? of the god KameSvara, on 
the basis of an application (patri) received by the State from 


— 


17 See Sircar, Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind., Vol I, pp 225-26. 

18 CX. Sircar, The Sakta Pithas, p. 13, note 1; p. 15, note 2; P. N. 
Bhattacharya, Катагирабйзапауай, Intro., p. 32, note 2; p. 131, note 
3; p. 138, text line 49; p. 204. 

19 P. N. Bhattacharya, op. cit, pp. 130 ff. 

20 See Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., s.v. 
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Anantadasa (better Anantadasa), a Ka (i.e. Kayastha, scribe) 
attached to the Department of Land or Land Revenue 
(bhumi-karana-sarh, i.e., bhumy-adhikarana-sambaddha). It appears 
that this person was responsible for the creation of the 
rent-free holding recorded in our document and that he 
should have paid the necessary fees, for the purpose, to 
the treasury of king Madhava.** The land was granted 
by the king (jrimadbhih)? in the presence of the god 
Kame$vara. It appears that the grant was really made 
in favour of the god, and his chief priest accepted it on his 
` behalf.??2 It is further stated that the granted area measured 
100 putakas situated, according to a document written on 
the 8th day of the month of Jyaistha (probably in the 
25th regnal year of Madhava when the charter was issued), 
outside the tract belonging to Avallika Madhavasarmapota 
and Ayanibandhika Sujayika, according to a letter (файт) 
from the royal palace (sri-maha-dev-Ggarat) under the king’s 
orders (srimad-adefat). The land measure called pujaka is 
the same as modern fuda which is sometimes regarded 
as the same as Pigha.?? Later in the record, mention 
is made of another land measure called bhümi, 95 of which 
were equal to one putaka. The word pota in the name 
Madhavasarmapota stands for Sanskrit putra, so that the Brah- 
mana Madhava seems to be called Sarma-putra exactly as 
some Brahmanas are called Bhajfa-putra in medieval records, ?* 
Avallika, which is difficult to explain, reminds us of 
Avallika-bandita-Halayudha mentioned in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad plate of Vi$varüpasena.?5 The designation 





21 Cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 114 ff. 

22 Ind. Ep. Gloss., s.v. ќғі-пі, éri-püda, §ri-carana, Sri-hasta. 
22a Cf. Sel. Ins., 1965, p. 437, text line 14. 

23 Wilson, Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, s.v. 

24 See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 322. 

25 See Journ. As. Soc., Letters, Vol. XX, 1954, pp. 204-05. 
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Ayanibandhika is similar to Ayapravistaka mentioned in 
line 1. 

Lines 11 ff. mention a plot ofland in the Pandari- 
mandala, which was made a gift land in accordance 
with the ѓо-ссле ( probably a kind of recommendation ) of the 
Mandala-Ka ( Kayastha ) or District Scribe named Gangaeva. 
This land was attached to the area surrounded by 
embankment to save it from the floods of the Veficia, 
Valajaya, Ungi, Page, Parama, Dika and other streams and 
lying within the jurisdiction ( sambhogya ) of Daluva-grama 
(Dalua-grama ). It is said that the plot included some 
land from outside, i.e. land belonging to some neighbouring 
village. The boundaries of this plot measuring 2100 bAhümis 
(i.e. 84 putakas) were as follows: in the east—the boundary 
of the lands of the Vangala foot-soldiers ; in the south— 
the dried up bed of the Dimoyi-nadi to the north of 
Pancaulakonci-grama. Another boundary of the plot is said 
to have been the southern side (kakhadi) of a stream (jola) of 
the dried up Dimoyi-nadi flowing about the boundary 
(stma-disi). Within the boundaries, were included seven 
pieces (cira) of land in the western part of Vatili lying to the 
west of a plot of pasture land belonging to.Praguna, to the 
west of the land described above. Of this land, in its eastern 
part, there was the semi-developed (ardha-vardhita) locality 
called the Койсі of the name of Dalua (ie. Daluakorici) in 
which there were the following mounds (02-й = vástu-tikkara)— 
one each of the son of Karnadhara, Patra’s son Dapo, Sujo, 
Tavadiyano, Bhata's son, Naupali, Devu, Madesaragada, 
Vadada, Ghadayagi, Kala-Cakrapani, Rana, Picchali's son, 
Vimala and Tra-Bhima (Sri-Bhima) —in all 15 ра-йѕ or 
mounds. Some ofthe above names appear to be geogra- 
phical though the others are personal, There were also 5 
munda-va-tis (barren mounds). Counting the two groups, 
there were 15+ 5= 20 04-fis covering 8 castu-bhumi-putakas. 
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As to trees on this area of land, there were 32 mature 
arecanut palms, for each of which the annual income was 
calculated as 10 gandakas; on this basis, the annual revenue 
income was counted as 1 [karsapana or purana] which was 
regarded as equivalent to the income from 2 putakas of 
land. Thus, in all, there were 8+2=10 putakas. It will 
be seen that 32 palms, at the rate of 10 gandakas (gandas) 
per palm, bring 32x10=320 gandakas; since 4 cowrie- 
shells make 1 ganda, 20 gandas make 1 pana, and 16 panas make 
one kahana (karsapana or purdna),*° we get correctly 320 х 4 
= 1280 cowrie-shells=1 karsapana ( kahana ) or puràna. It 
is also very interesting that one silver coin was regarded 
as the annual revenue income of 2 putakas of land. 

The second plot of land, situated in old Dalua-grama 
which was contiguous to the [new] village, was attached 
to the property in the possession of others (anya-bhuktaka- 
sthapita-sam) and contained the following sam (vastu- 
tikkaras) or homestead mounds, one each attached to Pokhari 
padi (house with a tank), Lakha, Kapavagha, Ramkalo, 
Gaura-Cakrapani and a second Bhavadi (apara-Bhavadi). 
These were six mounds to which 8 munda-va-fis or barren 
mounds were added so as to make 14 mounds covering 8 
putakas of land. 

Apparently in the said area, there were 80 mature 
arecanut palms (la-gu-vy = lamba-guvaka-vrksa), each of which, 
excluding wood and leaves, yielded annually 10 gandakas 
(pra-vr-gar = prati-crksa-gandakant) and an annual revenue in- 
come of 24 coins regarded as equal to the income of 5 pujakas 
of land. Неге we have 800 gandakas (gandas) from 80 palms, 
and this sum is equivalent to 3,200 cowrie-shells, Le. 24 
karsüpanas or puranas at the rate of 1280 shells per silver coin. 
The two together, i.e. 8+5, thus made 13 #utakas of land. 


26 Cf. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 279 ff. 
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In а part of the land in the east of the village, there 
_ was an area of 21 putakas of land including some ti-thā 
(a type of land). All the above are said in the inscrip- 
tion to have made 41 fuiakas of land, though correctly 
10-13-2421 would make 44 putakas. In addition, there 
was the sum of three coins, probably the annual revenue 
due to the kostha (royal treasury) for a й-іла (Siva-thana = 
Siva-sthana ? ), which was equivalent to the revenue income 
from 6 putakas of land. The two items (41 + 6) together made 
47 putakas. It was a recently created new unit of property. 

Then in the semi-developed western field of Daluakonci, 
the land granted, together with a little ti-tha, was 900 sāli- 
producing bhumis (Sa-bhu) being equal to 36 fufakas of land 
(i.e. 1 putaka = 25 bhumis). In the southern part of the village, 
there was a partially developed plot of pasture land measur- 
ing 1,000 bhumis equivalent to 40 putakas of land. 

There was a plot of land described as caha-tala (literally, 
‘lying under a caha tree) mixed up with the possessions of 
the carpenters headed by Dhankita (or inhabiting a locality 
called Dhankita), which were attached to Bheta-grama and 
had the following boundaries : in the east—the western side 
(kakhadi) of the dried up Dimoyi-nadi ; in the south—Cha- 
travadi (Sanskrit Sattra-vatika ?) attached to the household 
of Ataudakanti; according to a document of the carpen- 
ters ( Sutra=Sutradhara), named Patra, Sujo, Mahaeva (i.e. 
Mahadeva), Gavitaka and others, there was a plot of pas- 
ture land by the side of Vattali lying to the west of the 
caha tree standing in the land (рајака) on the Katuva- 
Dimoyi canal, in the field measuring 8 futakas on the small 
canal (joli) called Chauna-Dimoyi branching off from the 
Dimoyi-nadi. This was a plot of sali-growing land measur- 
ing 350 bhumis, equivalent to 14 bhümi-putakas, together 
with a little ti-thā. 


Out of all the above plots, fali-producing land measuring 
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60 putakas and including some homestead land, which 
belonged to four types of land situated in Dalua-grama 
was made the subject of the grant. It will be seen that, 
out of the 137 putakas of land enumerated above, only 
60 putakas, which were jali-producing, were granted, 

In the same way, there was casa (karsana-bhümi, land for 
cultivation) measuring 500 s4@lt-bhumts (sa-bhu) equivalent to 
20 putakas previously granted to the son of Pam (Pandiia) 
Devadatta, the boundaries of which were as follows: 
in the southern part of the land pertaining to Dudhara- 
konci lying in the possession of the carpenters of (or, headed 
by) Dhankita—having Varnsavara in the east; Digavara 
attached to Khadiya-grama in the south; in the west, the 
boundary is the southern cas-ali (karsana-bhumy-ali, raised 
demarcating border created in the course of cultivation) of 
the cása-bhumi (land under cultivation) of the illustrious Pam 
(Pandita) SagaraSarman, which is in the possession of the 
illustrious DaSavatara (i.e. , of the Dasavatara temple) and 
lying about the western border of the canal called Dimoyi- 
jola. This made 20 putakas of land. 


In the Chayanava mandala—plots of land measuring 12 
bhumt-putakas according to a written document (li-prama= 
likhana-pramanena) at Madisathala (Mahisa-sthala ? ) situated 
beyond the eastern part of Kacumoyia-grama belonging to 
the area protected on all sides (partkria) for stopping the 
pressure of water ( jal-aghata-rodhena) offered by the Dimoyi- 
nadi—by the Bra (Brahmana) Sadhayika who was the Мам 
(probably Sanskrit Madhyastha, a mediator) attached to one 
half of the Paficasik-asrama (ie. engaged for one half of the 
asframa’s property)—lying in the possession of Кѕаџпа, Anu- 
pati and Jago: This was a plot of 12 putakas of land. Out 
of this, half portion was given as bhatavata (probably Sanskrit 
bhakta-vriti) and it amounted to 2 £ali-bhumi-pujakas. 

Likewise, there was a plot of Jali-producing land measur- 
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ing 12 putakas, according to a written document (li-prama= 
likhana-pramanena), which was a part of Ajagara's land, and 
this was also given. Thus a plot of 14 bhumi-pulakas was 
given in two plots ofland out of the area protected by a 
surrounding embankment created by the Padatis (Paiks) 
of Райсабіка. 

In the same way—in the semi-cultivated area in the 
jungle called Hadama having the Nala-joda as the eastern 
boundary, and the curved cas-ali to the south of the pasture 
land which is to the west of another pasture land and lies 
in the pasture area on the southern boundary,—the property 
within these boundaries, the annual revenue income (s@mh-hi) 
of which is 3 coins regarded as equivalent of the income 
from 6 putakas of land. 

Thus, for the delivery of the gift land (deya-Suddhya) 
this deed ( patri) relating to one hundred  bhumi-putakas 
was given by Madhavadeva (i.e. by king Madhava) to 
the illustrious Virocana, the Mahamath-adhipati (chief priest, 
earlier called Matha-pati) of the illustrious Kame$vara 
(ie. of the god Катеѕуага). The people of the area 
are then advised, “Therefore, being humble, you should pay 
the usual dues and live in and cultivate [the land] happily.' 
The area of the gift land is again mentioned as 100 
putakas of land, i. е. 60+20+14+6=100. The charter was 
issued in the year 25 (apparently of the reign of Madhava) 
on the 3rd day of the month of Á$vina. 

Among the geographical names mentioned in the docu- 
ment, reference may be made to Pandari-mandala, 
Chayanava-mandala, Dalua-grama, Dalua-konci, Dudhara- 
konci, Pancaulakonci-grama, Bheta-grama, Khadiya-grama, 
Kacumoyia-grama, Hadama-vana, Dimoyi(Dimoyi)-nadi, 
etc. Pancasika, Varnsavara, Digavara, etc., may also be names 
of localities. A number of canals, called jola, jolt or joda, 
are again mentioned in the epigraph. As already indicated 
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above, the land granted by the charter was situated in 
the neighbourhood of the Rangia Station of the North- 
Eastern Railway. 


TEXT?" 


189 ni//?® ni // Dharm-àdhikrten =ānumatam(tam) / 
Petaka(ki)baya asya matarh(tam) / Ayapravistakasya 
matam(tam | /) 

2*9 буаз / | Maharajadhiraja - Paramesvara - Parama- 
bhattaraka-Para- 

3 mamaheSvara-srimat -Kamakhya - carana-puttra-prati- 
paksa-raja-bhuja- 

4 nga-vainateya-nihsanka-sirnha - Kamarüpe$vara-$rimad- 
deva-padah?* 

5 Pandari-mandala-prativa( ba )ddha-Dalua-grama-niva- 
sino janapa- 

6 dàn yatha-pradhanam samadiganti (/*) matam = astu 
bhavatarh(tam/) Sri-bhümi-karana-sam-Kà-??$ri-?? Ana- 


27 From the facsimile published in Jour. Univ. Gau, Arts, Vols 

28 This line, which seems to have been engraved at a somewhat 
later date, contains endorsements most of which are usually found 
at the end of the charters. 

29 Le. nibaddha or niriksita. 

30 The space for about five aksaras at the beginning of lines 
2-5 18 occupied by the figure of Ganeáa engraved in lieu of an official 
seal. 

31 In the original document later incised on the plates, the name 
of king Madhava, the donor, seems to have been written at the top 
with a mark indicating its position between the words śrīmat and 
deva-padah. 

32 Le, sambaddha-Kayastha. The contraction sam occurs often 
in the inscription. Ка also occurs once again in line 11, 

33 Sandhi has not been observed here. 
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7 ntadasad = u**-pattri - prama®® — $rimat-Kamesvara- 
carananarh mathapati-sri-Ti(Vi)rocanasya &ri- 

8 mat- Катевуага - sannidhau  íérimadbhih?* samut- 
sargga(h*)*" $ata-putaka-parimita-bhümih (/*) Ava- 

9 llika-éri-La(Ma)dhavasarmapota-** A yaniva(ba)ndhika- 
sri-Sujayikayoh $rimad-adeáat 

10 $ri-maha-dev-Agarad = agata-pattri-prama tyakt- 
am$a($e) Jyaista(sth-àa)stame(ma)-1i-prama?? 
deya-bhü-*° 

11 pu** 100(/*) atah Pandari-mandale Mandala-Ka-*? 
Gaügaeva-tocche-prama — deya-bhü Vencia-Valaja- 

12 ya-Ungi-Page-Parama-*?Dikabhir =jjal-aghata-vo(ro)- 
dhen =anyatre(tra) bhumim = adaya parikr- 

13 ta-**sam-Daluva-**grama-sambhogye li-prama 
ekaisati-*^sata-bhümeh kyta-sima (/*) pürvve Va. 

14 ngala-padatinam bhü(h*) sima (/*) dakgine Pancaula- 
kofici-gram-ottara-suska(ska)-Dimoyi-nadi ( /* ) 

15 tat-pascima-Praguna-gopracara-pa$cime  Vatileh pas- 
cima- sapta-cira-bhümim = adaya sima- 


34 Le, ?daíad—upalabdha. Read *dasa*. 

35 I.e., pramanena. This contraction occurs several times in the 
inscription. 

36 Le. Бу the king’; cf. frimad-adeSat (by order of the king) in 
line 9 below. 

37 Le, samutsrsta. 

38 Sandhi has not been observed here. 

39 Le, likhana-pramanena. ‘This contraction occurs several times 
in the inscription. 

40 Space for an aksara is cancelled by a mark at the end of the line. 

41 I.e., bhümi-pufakani. 

42 Ie, Kayastha. Tocche may be a local word meaning a kind 
of recommendation. Garigaeva stands for Gangadeva in Sanskrit. 

43 Space for one aksara has been cancelled at the end of the line. 

44 Ie., [land] surrounded by embankment. 

45 This is the same as [D)alu&. 

46 Le, likhana-pramanena ekavimíati?. From other cases in the 
record, we learn that 25 bhumis were equal to 1 putaka, so that 2100 
bhümis would be equal to 84 pufakas. 
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Second Plate : First Side 

16 disi suska-Dimoyi-nadi-jolasya daksina-kakhadi(h*)*" 
sima (/*) etan-madhyat tatha bhu- 

17 mau pürvv-àrhée = ’dhva( rdha )-varddhita-Dalua-nama- 
(ma )-Койсуай Кагппа( rnna )dhara-su( su )tasya 
va-ti*? 1 Pā- 

18 tra-suta-Dapo-sa(sam )*? va-ti 1 Sujo-saih  va-ti 1 
Tavadiyano-sam va-ti 1 Bha- 

19 ta-suta-sam va-ti lNaupali-sam va-ti 1 Devu-sam va-ti 
1 MadeSaragada-5° 

2) заг: va-til Vadada.sam va-ti 1 Ghadayagi-sam va-ti 1 
Kala-Cakrapa- 

21 ni-sam và-t1 1 Rana-sarh va-ti l Picchali-suta-sam va-ti 
] Vimala-sam 

22 va-ti 1 Trabhima-*!sam va-ti 1 (/*) evam va-ti 15 (/*) 
tatha munda-5? va-ti 5 (/*) dva? 

23 va-ti 20 vastu-bhuü-pu** 8 (/*) tath ato vr55 la-gu.vr5* 
32 pra-vr-gam 57? 10 sa-hi®® 1 (/*) 


47 The word kakhadi probably means ‘side’ (Sanskrit рагќуа). 

48 Va-ti, which occurs many times in the record, stands for vastu- 
fikara (tikkara), 1.e. а mound of homestead land. 

49. Sam, which occurs many mss in the record, stands for 
sambaddha, ‘attached’. 

50 The name may be Mahe$vara-gada, *Mahe$vara's fortess'. 

51 The name may be Sribhima or Sri-Bhima. 

52 Munda (also spelt munda) probably means ‘barren’, 

53 Ie, dvabhyam. This contraction occurs many times in the 
inscription. 

54 Ie, Vastu-bhumi-putakani. The contraction bhü-pu occurs 
many times in the inscription. 

55 Le, vrksanam. 

56 Ie, lamba-guvaka-vrksa, ‘tall or big (ie. mature and fruit- 
producing) arecanut palms’. This contraction occurs again in the 
inscription in line 28 below. 

57 le, prati-vrksa-gandakani (income per tree in gandakas or 
gandas). ‘This contraction occurs again in the inscription in lines 28-29. 

58 Le, samvatsara-hiranya, annual revenue income in coins; also 
written sam-hi. 
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24 


29 


26 


27 


20 


29 


30 


31 


32 


anena bhü-pu 2 (/*) dva bhü-pu 10 (/*) tatha grama- 
pür[v]|va-sarnlagna-puratana-Dalua(a)- 

grame anya-bhuktaka-sthapita-sam-pokhari-vadi-sam 
va-ti | Lakha-sam | 

và-ti 1 Kapavagha-sarh va-ti 1 Rarhkalo-sarh va-ti 1 
Gaura-Cakrapani- 

sam va-ti 1 apara-Bhavadi-sarn vā-tī 1 (/*) evarh уйа-11 
6 (/*)tatha munda-va-ti 8 (/*) 

dva*? va-ti 14 (/*) vastu-bhu-pu 8 (/*) tatha kasta- 
( stha )-pattradi-va(ba)hir -lla-gu-vp 80 (/*) pra-vr- 


| Second Plate : Second Side 


gam 10 MENI 24 (/*) anena bhü-pu 5 (/*) dvà lIbhü-pu 
13 (/*) tathà gràma-pürvva-ksettr-am$e ti- . 
tha-samam®°- bhü-pu 21 (/*) evarh bhü-pu 41 (/*) 
tad-grame kogtha-samasthita-sarh-Si-tha-hi?* 3 (/*) 
anena bhü-pu 6 (/*) dv[3] bhu-pu 47 (/*) etat = 
sthapitatvan = navarh( vam / ) tatha — adhva( rdha )- 


varddhita-Dalu- |. 


akoficyah  paácima-ksettre kificit-titha-samam  datta- 
( ttah ) sa-bhii®? 900 (/*) abhir = bhū- 

pu 36 (/*) tatha daksin-arhse = 'dhva(. rdha )-goprac&ra- 
bhū 1000 (/*) abhir = bhü-pu 40 (/*) tatha Dha- 
nkita-sittradharanam bhuktaka - pracchannen = asti- 
(sthi)ta-Bheta-grama-prativa(ba)ddha-cahatala- 

ksettre pür[vv]e $ukha(gka)-Dimoyi-nadyah pascima- 
kakhadi(dih /*) daksine Ataudakanti- 


Le, dvabhyam. 
I.e., ‘together with tithà (probably, marshy land)’. 
Le, samvatsarika-§iva-thana(sthana) -hiranya (annual cash - pay- 


ment to be made at the Siva temple). 


62 


I.e., £ali-bhümayah. This contraction occurs several times in the 


inscription. $2 is sometimes wrongly written as sq or sam. 


6 


45 


46 


47 
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$àlà-sam - cchatra-vadi süttra- Pattra-Sujo-Mahaeva-°® 
Gavitak-adinaim li-prama Di- 

moyi-nadyah Cchauna-Dimoyi-joli-ksettre = sta-putaka- 
bhume(mau) Katuva-Dimo- 

yi-jolasya ^ dik-patak-avasti(sthi)ta-cahavrksa-pascine- 
(me) Vattalirddisi®* gopraca- 

ra etan-madhyat kificit-titha-samam s8a°*-bhaumi 350 
(/*) abhir æ bhü-pu 14 (/*) evam Dalua- 

grame catütala-9^ksettre vastu-samam datta-sa-bhu-pu 
60 (/*) tatha Dhankita-suttradharanam 

bhuktaken = asti(sthi)ta-Dudharakonci - ksettrasya 
daksin-arhse pü[rv]ve V arnsavara(h*) daksi- 

ne Khadiya-gramasya Digavara(h*) pascime ee 
Jolasya pascima-sima-di- 

51 sri- Dašavatara - carananam bhuktaka - parh-*"$ri- 
Sagarasa(ša)rmmanas = casa-° *bhüme- 
rexddaksina-cas-ali(h*)*? sima (/*) etad-avadhau pam- 
Da(De)vadatta-sutasya саза datta sa-bhu’° 

900 (/*) abhir=bhii-pu 20 (/*) Gchayanava-na(ma)- 
ndale [Кѕа? |nn-Anupati-Jago-vu(bhu)ktaken = asti- 
(sthi)t-adhva(rdha)-Paiíca- 
Sik-asramiya-Majhi-Vra(Brà)-'!Sadhayik-adibhih ^ éri- 
Dimoyi-nadya krta-jal-aghata- 

rodhena parikrta-samn-Kacu noyia-grama-pu(pü)rvv- 
antarita-Madisa-thala-"* ksettrani li- 


63 Ie, Mahadeva. 

64 Read Vattàli-disi. 

65 Le, Sali 

66 Read catus-tala, probably meaning ‘four types.’ 

67 Ie., pandita. The contraction is used a few times in the 
inscription 

68 Sanskrit karsana, ie. karsana-bhümi. 

-69 Sanskrit karsan-ali, 1e. karsan-bhümy-alih. 

70 Le. karsana-bhumih dattah Sali-bhiimayah. 

71 Ie, Brahmana 

72 Probably Mahisa-sthalq 
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48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


81 


prama bhü-pu 12 (/*) ato =dhva(rdha}bhatavata(m*) 
datta(rh*) $a-bhü pu 2 (/*) tath = Ajagara-ksettr-arhse 
li-prama 

datta(ttah; $a-bhü 12 (/*)  dvabhyam  Paficaéika- 
padatinam parikpta-sam дайа bhu-pu7® 14 (/*) tatha 
Hadama-namna vana" * adhva (rdha)-bhagna" °-bhukha- 
nde pürvve Nalajoda sima (/*) daksine gopracara(h /*) 
pascime gopracara-digbhage gopracara etad-daksina- 
vakrena cas-ali(h*) sim = a- 

vadhau sarh-hi*® 3 (/*) anena bhü-pu 5 (/*) evan =deya- 
suddhya bhu-putaka-Sat-aikasya [pa]ttrim =imam 
Srimat-Kame$vara-caranànam Mahamath-adhipati-éri- 
Virocanasya $riman-Madhavade- 

va-padah dattavanta sma (/*) sta(ta)d=esasminn = 
avanatibhuya yathadiyamanarn dadanah sukha- 
mvasata"" casatati* °(/*) yatra sarn?° bhü-pu 100 (/*) 
Sam®° 25 A(Ajévina-dine 3 /[?1/] 


Le. parikrta-ksetra-sambaddhani dattani bhümi-pufakani. 

Read nàmni vane. 

Le. partially cultivated. 

Ie, samvatsarika-hiranyani. 

Read sukham vasata. 

Sanskrit karsayata iti. 

Here sam possibly stands for sakalyena. 

I.e., samvatsare. I 

There is a sort of flower design between the double dandas 


indicating the end of the document, 


THE SINDAS OF RENJERU 


B. R. GOPAL 


In course of an epigraphical survey of the Taluks of 
the Bidar District of Karnataka, on behalf of the Kannada 
Research Institute of the Karnatak University, I copied 
a number of inscriptions at Bidar, Ranjole and other places 
round about. These records bring to light a hitherto un- 
known family of the Sindas who may be called the Sindas of 
Rehjéru which was the headquarters of a division known 
as Attale-nadu. Refijpu is the modern Ranjole (Khéni 
Ranjole as it is also called), a village in the Bidar Taluk, 
about 20 miles to the south-west of Bidar. 

Sinda is the name of a family whose members ruled 
over several parts of Karnataka as feudatory chiefs of the 
rulers of the imperial dynasties like the Calukyas of 
Kalyana, the Kalacuris and the Sévunas. We know of 
some branches of this famil, ruling at Belagutti, Baga- 
dage, Kurugódu and other places. 

There are different accounts of the origin of the family, 
the records narrating slightly different legends. The Sindas 
generally claim descent from the Naga race or somehow 
associate the founder of the family with the serpent king. 
Some inscriptions of the Sindas of Belagutti, for exam- 
ple, give an account of the origin of these Sindas as 
follows.t A son was born from the union of Siva and 
the Sindhu. He was named Saindhava, and the king of 
serpents (urag-adhiraja) became his guardian. As Siva wanted 
his son to be brave, he created a tigress who fed the 
child with her milk. Thus brought up, the child later 
on aided the goddess Malati in war and earned the name 


1 See, eg., Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. XI, Dg. 43. 
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Nidudól Sinda, ‘the long-armed Sinda’. Being told that 
Karahata was his abode, this prince took possession of it 
after driving away the rulers of that territory. From here, 
several members of the Sinda family ruled over Karahata- 
4000 and other regions. It is interesting to note that these 
Sindas of Belagutti bear the title Karahafa-puravar-adhisvara. 
Karaháta is the modern Karhad in Maharashtra. ^ It is 
not known how and when the Sindas migrated to the 
region of the Tungabhadra in the: Chitradurga District 
of Mysore. Belagutti is a village in the Honnali Taluk 
of that District. 

But the Sindas of Bagadage (modern Bagalkot in the 
Bijapur District) were ruling almost simultaneously over 
Bagadage-70, Kisukadu-70 and other regions in the Bijapur 
District. The Bhairanamatti inscription? of these Sindas 
also gives an account of the origin of the Sinda family, 
which is slightly different from the one noticed above. 

Once Dharanéndra, the serpent king, desirous of behold- 
ing the earth where men lived, came here with his wife 
and, while they were here, the queen became pregnant and 
so the couple had to prolong their stay at Ahicchatra. 
Here, in the region of the Sindhu, a son was born to 
them. He was named Sinda. This child was brought up 
by a tigress at whose instance Nagéndra called the child 
Nidudél Sinda, ‘the long-armed Sinda’. This Nidudol Sinda, 
the record says, is the founder of tbe Sinda family. He 
married a Kadamba princess and from her had three 
sons. Thereafter thirtyone rulers reigned in Bagadage, 
after whom a ruler called Sinda was born in that family. 
He and his descendants were ruling over the territory around 
Bagalkot. These were the Sindas of Bagadage. 

From the Tidagundi plates of Calukya Vikramaditya 
VI, we learn that members of a Sinda family were ruling 


2 Ibid, Vol. Ш, p. 235. V 
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in the Pratyandaka (Paliyanda-4000) division. We know 
the names of three generations of this family, viz. Bhima 
of Munj-anvaya, his son Sinda-raja and Sindaraja’s son 
Munja. This last named person was.a vassal of Vikramaditya 
VI. Paliyanda is modern Parenda in the Osmanabad 
District of Andhra Pradesh. 

Besides these, there were the Sindas of Yelburga who 
succeeded the Sindas of Bagadage in the Bagalkot region, 
and the Sindas of Kurugodu around Bellary. Till now, 
these were the only branches of the Sinda family, known 
to us.* We know, of course, stray names of some chiefs who 
claim to belong to the Sinda-varnsa. Now we have traced 
a new branch of the family—the Sindas of Renjéru, the 
headquarter of Attale-nadu. 

The records of the Кейјёги Sindas give us some interesting 
details. Unfortunately, many of the records are damaged. 
One of them, found at Ranjole itself, gives an elaborate 
account of the origin of the family, which is a fusion of 
fiction and fact. This is a partially preserved Kannada 
record in Сатри style using metres like Tarala, Upéndravajra 
and Mantvibhisana. It commences with an account of the 
Later Calukyas of Kalyana and then states that, when 
Vikramaditya VI of that dynasty was ruling over the empire, 
Jajja-mahipa of the Sinda family was governing Attale- 
пайи from his capital at Renjéru. Then it gives the story 
of the origin of the Sinda family as follows. 

The serpent king Dharanéndra and his chief queen 
Padmavatidévi were ruling over their kingdom from Bhóga- 
vatipura, when the queen conceived and longed to bathe in 
the waters of the Sindhu river. The couple came up to 


* [For a few other Sinda families, see D С. Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm. 
Anc. Ind, Vol. I—Society, pp. 137-38, to which may be added the fact 
that Chindwara near Nagpur seems to have once been а Sinda or 
Chinda settlement.—Ed.] 
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the earth where the queen fulfilled her desire. But, while 
bathing in the Sindhu, she offered oblation to the god Surya 
and prayed for a son as beautiful and powerful as the god 
himself. The latter gave her the boon, and she gave birth 
to a son. As the child was born on earth, the couple 
decided to leave him here so that he would later rule over 
a kingdom on the earth. They then handed over the child 
to a tigress who fed him with her milk and thus the child 
grew along with her own cubs. 

While the child was growing, a Talara of the village, 
who happened to see him, reported the matter to the 
Vipras of Ahicchatra. They came to the place and, 
receiving him with all the customary honours, like the 
chanting of the Védas, took him to Ahicchatra, named 
him Sinda and taught him all the Sastras including the 
art of warfare. When his guardians decided to arrange 
for his marriage, they felt that Laksmimati, daughter 
of Mayuravarman of the Kadamba family of Banavasi, 
was the most suitable bride for hm. Mayüravarman did not 
consider Sinda worthy of her daughter and turned down the 
Brahmanas' proposal. ‘Then one of the Brabmanas, named 
Nand-acarya апаз Abhinava Vyasa, praised, in glowing 
terms, prince Sinda of Ahicchatrapura, who was the son of 
Dharanéndra and Padmavati of Bhogavatipura. ‘This 
pleased Маупгауагтап who now readily gave his daughter 
in marriage to Sinda. 

The stories of origin of the Sinda family having a 
touch of mythology are undoubtedly imaginary. After 
the 10th century, “there gradually evolved a legendary 
history embodying a variety of inventions devised in 
order to account for appellations the origin of which had 
been forgotten in the lapse of time and events of which 
no very accurate memory had been preserved" .? At 


3 J. Е. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part Н, pp. 338-39. 
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this period even “the great families of Southern India 
were looking up their pedigrees, and devising more or 
less fabulous genealogies".^ In fact, it is in such late 
records that Mayuravarman, the founder ofthe Kadamba 
dynasty, is described as one having a third eye on the 
forehead and hence called Triléccna, Kannada Mukkanna. 
The author of the Ranjole epigraph says that Sinda came 
to be called Nidudol Sinda ( long-armed Sinda ) for he 
stretched his arm so long that he could wipe off the 
fire that ejected from the third eye of Mayuravarman. 

More interesting is the fact that while the Bhairanamatti 
record says that Sinda married a princess of the Kadamba 
family, our record identifies this Kadamba with Маупга- 
varman and gives his daughter's name as Laksmimati. 

To Sinda and Laksmimati were born four sons named 
Prabhusévya, Satyasévya, Jagatsévya апа  Budhasévya. 
The Bhairanamatti inscription says that he had three 
sons, though their names and other details were not 
known from any source. But our inscription says that 
the four princes, who became learned and proficient in 
warfaré, came to the south where Prabhusévya settled 
down іп  Bàgadage-d&$a, Budhasévya іп Ballare-nadu, 
Satyasévya in Paliyanda-mandala and Jagatsévya in 
Attale-nadu. The names of these sons of Sinda are 
more symbolic than proper names. But they are associated 
with four different territories, in three of which, viz. 
Bagadage, Ballare and Paliyanda ( Pratyandaka ), at the 
time of Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126 A. D.), members 
of three different branches of the Sinda family were 
ruling as feudatory chiefs. That in Attale-nadu there was 
one more branch of that family is now known. 

In the family of Jagatsévya were born Kunnula and 
Boppula and then, after several rulers, came Duggati and 





4 Ibid, р. 342. 
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Harakati. All these names are not historical; but it is 
interesting to note that some Sinda chiefs bear the epithet 
Kunnala-vamsa-pradipaka which suggests that they belonged 
to the Kunnala family of the Sinda race. 

The Hosur inscription® (994 A.D.) of Taila II refers 
to the chief Koralagunda of the Sinda race and Kunnala 
family, who was the Manneya of the Mulugunda-12 division. 
Another epigraph? ( 1062 A. D. ) from Mulugund mentions 
Mahasamanta Sindara  Bhimarasa of the same family. 
Mahasamanta Mallarasa described as Kunnul-anvaya-prakhyata 
is referred to in a record (1121 A. D.) of Vikramaditya VI 
from Sirol.” АП these epigraphs come from the Gadag 
Taluk of the Dharwar District and the chiefs probaly ruled 
a small tract around Mulugund in that Taluk. However, 
the relationship among the different chiefs cannot be 
made out. Therefore, it appears that Kunnala was a 
legendary ancestor of the Sindas. 

The Ranjole record gives the names of four chiefs who 
might be historical personages, viz. (1) Allama; (2) his 
son Baddega ; and (3-4) his sons Gonna and Gonka. After 
Gonka we have the name of Hajja whose relationship with 
Gonka cannot be made out. This Hajja ( Hajjarasa ) was 
ruling Attale-nadu when the inscription was incised. 

An inscription from Anadur,® belonging to the reign of 
Pratapacakravarti-Jagadékamalla II, refers to Mahapradhana 
Barmanayya-dandanayaka described as the  Samantikeya- 
adhikari of  Attale-nadu and also Mahamandalesvara 
Baddarasa who was the Manneya of the region. While 
narrating the genealogy of Baddarasa, it states that 
Baddega, son of Gonka, was established in his chiefdom 


South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XI, Part I, No. 47. 
Ibid., No. 97. 

Ibid, Part II, No. 172. 

Kannada Research Institute's collection. 
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by a certain Narayana, a predecessor of Gopadéva- 
dandanayaka, and that, later similarly, Baddega’s son 
Mallidéva was set on the throne by Govinda, son of 
Narayana. Here we get three generations of the rulers of 
Attale-nadu, viz., (1) Gonka; (2) his son Baddega; and 
(3) his son Mallidéva. But there is nothing to suggest 
that these rulers belonged to the Sinda family. Their 
relationship with Mahamandalésoara Baddarasa and with 
Hajjarasa is not known. 

We have seen above that Hajja figures as a feudatory of 
Vikramaditya VI. From the Halahalli inscription® (1139 
A.D.) of Bhulékamalla’s reign, we learn that Hajja's wife was 
Hammaladévi and to them was born Permadi who figures in 
a record of 1129 A.D. from Narayagapur*? near Kalyana. 
In this record, he is described as Bhatravan-athkakara 
which may suggest that Bhairava was one of his predecessors. 
We shall see that several members of this family, 
including Permadi’s son, bore the name Bhairava. The 
Narayanapür inscription pushes back the date of Permadi 
by ten years. The Gulbarga inscription?! (1117 A.D.) of the 
reign of Vikramaditya VI refers to Hemmadiyarasa asa 
governor. ‘The original impressions of this record, the slab 
bearing which is kept near the townhall, have not been 
checked by us. The findspot of the record also is not 
known. If this chief is to be identified with his namesake 
of the Sinda family, then the rule of Permadi may be 
said to have begun about 1115 A. D. Therefore, his father 
Hajja might have ruled between 1085 or 1090 A.D. and 
1115 A. D. From another fragmentary record (date lost) 


9 Kannada Research Institute's collection. 

10 Kannada Research Institute's collection; same as ARIE, 1956-57, 
No. B 204. 

11 ARIE, 1956-57, No. B 220. 
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found at Ranjole, we learn that Permādi’s wife Mailaladēvi 
gave birth to Bhairava. 

A third inscription!? (1169 A. D.) from Ranjole belonging 
to the Kalacuri king Rayamurari Sóvidéva gives the genea- 
logy of the Sindas as follows : (1) Hajja ; (2) his son Vira 
Permadi (I); (3) his son Bhairava ; (4) his son Hemma 
(Permadi II) ; and (5-6) his sons Bacidéva and Barmadéva. 

The last ruler, Barmadéva, figures in this record as a 
feudatory of Kalacuri Sévidéva. The genealogy given above 
fits in with the information gathered from other records. 
We may surmise that Permadi’s rule came to an end about 
1140 A.D. In 1169 A.D., which is the date of the Kalacuri 
record, Barmadéva, the great-grandson of Permadi, was 
in power. Hence the reigns of Bhairava and Hemma 
(Permadi II), respectively the son and grandson of Vira 
Permádi, covered a period of 30 years. Within this period, 
we may have to fit in the rule also of Bacidéva, elder 
brother of Barma, if he ruled at all. 

The fragment of the Ranjole slab which refers to Permadi 
and Mailaladevi,' also bears a slightly later record (1208 
A. D.) belonging to the reign of the Sévuna king Singhana 
II. It refers to Mahamandal&fvara Adyarasa of the same 
Sinda family. 

From the above discussion, the following genealogy of 
the Sindas of Renjéru can be made out. 

It can be seen that these chiefs who started as feuda- 
tories of the Calukyas of Kalyana, later on accepted the 
suzerainty of the Kalacuris and thereafter of the Sévunas. 
But, in the later years, they seem to have transferred 
their allegiance to the Kakatiyas of Warangal. Two frag- 
mentary records in the Bidar fort reveal some interesting 


12 KRI’s collection. This is built into the side wall of the 
Hanuman temple. 
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information about these Sindas. One of them!? referring 
to Rudramadévi as ruling from Orungal (Warangal) des- 
cribes the Sinda (also called Sesa) chief named Bhairava 
ruling over the Attale-désa. Не was a subordinate of the 
Kakatiya queen and is said to have defeated several rulers 
including the Sévunas. This Bhairava obviously belonged 
to the Sinda family of Renjéru. 


Allama 
Baddega 
| 
| 


Gonna Gonka 
Hajja (1090-1115 A. D.), married Hammaladévi 
Vira Permadi (1115-40 A. D.), married Mailaladevi 
Bhairava 


Hemma (Permadi II) 


| | | 
Bacidéva Barmadeéva (1169 A. D.) 
Adyarasa (1208 A. D.) 


Another fragment?* built into the rear wall of the Takht 
Mahal in the fort of Bidar also refers to the Sinda chiefs. 
It speaks of Nidudóla Sinda and Sinda Khunnula, and, in 
its extant portion, we get four names of the Sinda chiefs, 
viz.; Nürmadiganda Bhairava and his son Duggarasa, and 


Gonkarasa and his son Hiriya Bhairava. 
The last named chief seems to have defeated tlie Sévunas 


and made the kingdom safe for Rudradéva of the Kakatiya 
family. We know that the Sévuna king Mahadéva led a 


13 KRI's collection; same as No. В 181 of ARIE, 1956-57. 
14 KRI’s collection; same as No. B 182 of ARIE, 1956-57, 
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campaign against the Kakatiya queen Rudramadévi (who 
ruled under the name of Rudradéva) and laid siege to 
Warangal, her capital. But, with the able support of her 
generals and loyal feudatories, Rudramadévi succeeded in 
repeling the Sévuna forces which were thereafter even 
pursued upto the walls of the Sévuna capital, Dévagiri. 

We have seen above that Ádyarasa of the Sinda family 
was a feudatory of Sévuna Singhana. His known date is 
1208 A. D. Bhairava of the Bidar record (first fragment) 
may probably be the same as Hiriya Bhairava of the other 
epigraph from the same place, for both of them figure as 
feudatories of Rudramadévi. Hiriya Bhairava was the son 
of Gonkarasa. We may probably surmise that Gonkarasa’s 
father was Duggarasa who was the son of Nürmadiganda 
Bhairava, though we do not know this Bhairava's relations 
with Adyarasa, However, within a period of about 50 years, 
we have to accommodate three chiefs, viz., Nurmadiganda, 
Bhairava, Duggarasa and Gonkarasa. Could it be, there- 
fore, that Adyarasa was the father of Nürmadiganda 
Bhairava ? The genealogy from Adyarasa may probably 
be reconstructed as follows : (1) Ádyarasa (1208 A. D.) ; (2) 
probably his son Nurmadiganda Bhairava; (3) his son 
Duggarasa ; (4) probably his son Gonkarasa ; and (5) his son 
Hiriya Bhairavadéva (1260-90 A.D.). 

We do not know anything about the successors of Hiriya 
Bhairavadéva, but hope to discover more inscriptions in this 
region, which may throw fresh light on the family. 


OFFICIAL DESIGNATIONS FROM EARLY INDIAN 
COIN-NAMES 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


Some early Indian coin-names* are derived from foreign 
coin-names, e. g., dinara, dramma,? etc., while others are 
from the names of some dynasties, e.g. ksatrapaka,? kedara,* 
etc. There is а third group derived from the names of 
persons, e. g., loramana,  rudradamaka,? etc., and a fourth 
from the name of some goddess, e.g., nünaka. А fifth 





I For a list of the coin-names, see D. C. Sircar's Indian Epigraphical 
Glossary, Delhi, 1966, pp. 428-42. 

2 The coin-names dindra and- dramma were derived respectively 
from Roman denarius and Greek drachma. For dinára, see D. C. 
Surcar, op. cit., q.v., and for dramma, R. C. Agrawala in JNSI, Vol XVII, 
pp. 64 ff. These have been discussed in the author's thesis entitled 
Foreign Influence on Indian Coin-names. 

3 See S. Bandyopadhyay, above, Vol. I, pp. 30-36. 

4 As noted below, kedüra as the name of a coin is mentioned in 
the Kasika. Bhandarkar (Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p 205) thinks 
that it is the same as the word kedara occurring on the obverse of the 
Kidára Kusána coins and that the coin was so called after the Kidfra 
Kusana dynasty Ksemakirti (c. 1275 A.D.), while commenting on a 
passage of the JBrhatkalpabhàsya, mentions а coin called ketara 
which has been identified with kedära by V. S. Agrawala (JNSI, 
Vol. VII, p. 197) and К. C Agrawala (Jain Siddhant Bhaskar, Vol. 
XXI, Part I, p. 11) Ksemakirti's description of the ketara as a coin 
of the eastern region, however, makes the identification doubtful. Kedara 
also occurs in the Kuffanimata of D&modaragupta. (JNSI, Vol. XXX, 
pp. 12021). 

5 The Lokaprakása of Ksemendra mentions toramana as the name 
of a coin. According to Stein (Kalhana's Rajatarangini, Vol II, p 319), 
the coin-name stands for the large number of coins which bear the 
personal name T'oramüna and are found in Kashmir and its adjoining 
regions. 

6 See above, Vol. I, pp 31-35. 

7 See Comp. Hist Ind., Vol П, ed. К. А. Nilakanta Sastn, Calcutta, 
1957, p. 795, D. C. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 211, 436, See also below. 
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group is attached to geographical names, e. g., lokki-gadyana, 
lokkiya-visa, nellur-madai, etc.? With the third group may 
be compared names like  adivarüha-dramma, | oigrahapala- 
dramma,? etc, and with the fifth those like balotra,?° etc. 
In the following lines, we propose to deal with another 
aspect of the question, i. e., some official designations derived 
from coin-names. 

I. Rupadarsaka. The expression rüpa-dariaka occurs in 
the Arthasasira,** and is generally understood to denote 
‘an examiner of coins’, The words rüpya-rüpa and tàmra-rüpa 
are used in the sense of silver and copper coins respectively 
in the 4ihaíastra,!* while learning rupa, i.e., the science 
of coinage, by Upali and Kharavela is referred to in the 
Mahavagga of the Southern Buddhists?® and the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription!* respectively. Тһе word is used in 
the same sense by Patanjali*^ and by Buddhaghosa in 
his commentary on the Mahavagga passage which states 
that a learner of the Rüupasutta ( Sanskrit Pupasutra ),** 
i. €., a set of rules concerning coins, must turn over many 


8 See above, Vol. I, p 85. 

9 A large number of coin-names attached to personal names 
occur in D. C Sircar’s list (op cit, pp 42842). 

10 Cf. D C Sircar's article, above, Vol I, pp. 83-87 

11 See Kautiliya Arthasastra, ed. R. P. Kangle, 1960, Part I, 2 5.10; 
2.9.28: 2.12 25; 4.1.44; pp. 40, 47, 57, 130. 

12 Cf Laksanadhyaksaé—caiur-bhagam tamram rüpya-rüpam tiksna- 
trapu-sis-anjananam= anyatama-masa-bija-yuktam karayet panam= 
ardha-panam padam=asta-bhagam=iti, — pádajivam tamra-rupam 
masakam-ardha-maáasakam  kakanim=ardha-kakanim iti (Kangle, 
op cit, p. 57). The expression kuta-rupa-karaka mentioned in the 
Arthasastra (ibid., 4.4.20-21, p. 135) has been interpreted to mean one 
who counterfeits coins This shows that the word гїра in the expres- 
sion stands for a coin. 

13 D. R Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 124-25; SBE, Vol XIII, pp 201 ff. 

14 See Ep Ind., Vol. XX, p. 81. 

15 See our discussion on Rupatarka below, 

16 Above, Vol. I, p. 32 and note. 
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karsüpanas and look at them. As Bhandarkar points out, 
after about a century since the death ofthe Buddha, the 
venerable Yasa, in course of his tour, once came to Vesali 
and stayed with the Vajjian monks; on an uposatha day, 
he felt sorry to see the monks filhng a copper-pot with 
water and placing it in the midst of the sangha and saying 
to their lay disciples: ‘Give, sirs, to the sangha one, one-half, 
or one-fourth karsapana or masaka-rupa.’*" There is little 
doubt that the word rufa has been used here to denote a 
coin. 

Regarding the duties of the Rupadarsaka, the Arthasastra 
says that the regulated the currency in its two fold 
functions of vyavaharika, i.c. аз a means of exchange 
purposes, and kofapravesya, i. e., as legal tender.!? The 
silver coins ( rupya-rüpa ) were accepted in the treasury and 
the copper money (íamra-rupa) were the token coins 
( vyavaharika ). The duty of this officer was to collect the 
rüpika of eight per cent, the vyajt of five per cent, the 
pariksika or testing charge of one-eighth pana per cent, and 
the fine of twenty five panas imposed on offenders other than the 
manufacturer, the seller, the purchaser and the examiner.!? 
It seems that he had connections with all the state 
departments for testing coins. ‘The Arthasásba further states 
that the Sannidhatr or treasurer should accept only such coin 
or money which is declared genuine by the Rupadarsaka.?? 
Thus the treasurer had to wait for the recommendation of 
the Rupadarfaka before accepting any coin for the treasury. 


17 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 131; SBE, Vol. XX, p. 387. 

18 Cf. Rüpadarsakah pana-yatram vyavaharikim Коҳа-ргауеќуат ca 
sthapayet (Kangle, op. cit., p. 57). 

19 Cf. rüpikam--astakam Satam, pamcakam Satam vyajim, parik- 
sikam=asfa-bhagikam satah, ратсауітќай-рапат=аіуауат ca 
anyatra — kartr-kretr-vikretr-pariksitrbhyah — (ibid., 2.1226; p. 57.) 

20 Cf. Rupadarsako vi$éuddham hiranyam pratigrhniyat (ibid., 2.5 10; 
p. 40). ; 
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It has also been stated that the Rupadarsaka should cut the 
bad coins.?* The Arthasastra prescribes punishment for the 
Rüpadaríaka if he declares an unacceptable coin to be worthy 
of circulation, or rejects an acceptable one.??. 

2. Ruüpatarka. Another official designation derived from 
the coin-name rüpa is Rupatarka mentioned by Pataiüjah.?*? 
In his gloss on Panini's sutra 1.4.52, Katyayana's varttka is 
illustrated by Patanjali as—fpafíyati Rupatarkah karsapanam, 
darsayati Rupatarkam kars@panam meaning th t the Rupatarka 
examines a karsapana and one causes a Rupatarka to examine 
a kàrsápana. The examination of the karsapana coin being 
associated with the Rupatarka, it is reasonable to suggest that 
Patanjali's Rüpatarka did the same function as Kautilya's 
Rupadarsaka. 

3. Rupadaksa. The expression lupa-dakha (Sanskrit rupa- 
daksa)** of the Jogimara cave inscription has been taken to 
mean a painter or sculptor by some scholars, while others 
take it to denote a currency officer or a moneyer. K. P. 
Jayaswal** and D. R. Bhandarkar?? belong to the second 
group. In his таап Epigraphical Glossary, D. C. Sircar 
explains the expression as a painter or sculptor,?" though 
he also notices rupa meaning coin or currency.?? The 
Rupadaksa may generally mean a painter or sculptor; but 
a devadasi falling in love with a moneyer does not seem 


21 Cf. aíuddham chedayet (ibid., 2511, p. 40). The practice of 
rejecting the bad coins by cutting them is still prevalent. 

22 Rüpadarsakasya | sthitàm рапа-уйтат-—акоруат  kopayatah 
kopyam=akopayato dvadasa-pano dandah (ibid. 4.1.44; p. 130). 

23 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 130. 

24 Ер. Ind., Vol. П, p. 31. 

25 Ibid, Vol XX, p. 8l. 

26 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 31. Luders explains the expression as a banker 
(List of Inscriptions, No. 921). 

27 Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 282. , 

28 Ibid., pp. 282, 438, 
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improbable in view of the fact that rupa, as we have seen, 
is used in the sense of coin or money in earlier literary 
and epigraphic records. 

4. Rupyadhyaksa. The — Amarakosa mentions the 
Rupyadhyaksa?*? apparently meaning ‘the master of the mint’, 
since тируа is used in the sense of coin, e.g , in Panini’s sutra— 
rupad = &hata-prasamsayor = yap (V. 2.120), i.e., the affix ya comes 
in the sense of matu, after the word rupa, where ahata 
(stamped) ог praSamhsa (praise) is denoted. The Казіка 
illustrates rüya in the sense of ahata as follows: ahatam 
тират = аѕуа rupyo dinarah ripyah kedarah rupyam karsapanam, 
i.e, rupya in the sense of ahata means something on which 
a тира or figure is stamped and dinara, kedara and karsapana 
are objects on which figures are stamped. According to the 
Tikásarvasva, a commentary on the Amarakosa, rupya means 
‘dinaras, etc., struck with a hammer зо as to cause the rufa 
or figure of a man to rise on it both on the obverse and 
the reverse’, Ksirasvamin als» says that rupya in Rupyadhyaksa 
means dinára and other coins, The expression ruptya-samvohara 
(Sanskrit rupya-samhvyavahara) in the Patimokkha has been 
interpreted by Bhandarkar as ‘transactions of rūpya or 
coined money’.*° 

5. Hairanyika. The designation Hairanyika occurs in its 
Pali form Heraññika in a passage of Buddhaghosa's Visuddhi- 
magga?! (fifth century A.D.) which explains how a lot 
of coins (karsapanas) lying on the tray of а money-changer 
or goldsmith would strike differently a child, a rustic, 
and a money-changer or goldsmith. The child would know 


29 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 133. 

30 Ibid. p. 134. 

31 P.T.S. ed., pp. 437, 515; Bhandarkar in ASIAR, 1913-14, p. 226; 
D. C. Ѕисаг, Studies in Indian Coins, Delhi 1968, p. 96; JNSI, Vol, 
ХШ, pp. 183 ff, 
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simply that the coins have on them varied symbols,?? and 
are oblong, square or round in shape ; the rustic would know 
all that the child knows and also that they can be utilised 
in buying things for enjoyment; the money-changer or 
goldsmith would, however, not only know all this, but 
also would be in a position to ascertain, after looking at 
the coins and examinig them in different ways, e.g., hearing 
the sound they make when struck, smelling and licking 
them and taking them in his hand, which of them were 
issued at which village, town, hill or river-bank, and also 
by which mint-master (acariya).?? 

The Zairanyika's association with the examination of 
kürsápbana coins may suggest that he was an official. The 
word Airanya, from which Hairanyika is derived, is used in 
the sense of a coin in the Arthasastra which, as noted 
above, states that the treasurer should accept only such 
hiranya or coin which is declared genuine by the examiner 
of coins (Rupadarsaka). The Visuddhimagga suggests that the 
Hairanyika was to detect as to which coin was genuine, which 
counterfeit and which had lost its original value, by exa- 
mining the coins thoroughly and carefully. Besides these, 
the ZHairanyika was also to determine the places whence 
a particular coin was manufaciured, and the mint-master 
or manufacturer of any particular coin. 

We have seen that the Rüpadarsaka had to declare 


32 The expression citta-vicitta in the passage has been translated as 
‘of irregular form’ by Bhandarkar (Carm. Lect. 1921, p. 148). The 
literal translation of the word 1s ‘bearing haphazard marks’ (Buddhistic 
Studies, ed. B.C Law, p. 432 and note). It is better to take it to mean 
the different symbols (/akkhana) of the punch-marked coins and not 
their ‘rude and ugly’ fabric. The description of the marks on the 
punch-marked coins as citta-vicitta seems to be appropriate as the 
marks are impressed haphazardly upon the surface of the coins. 

33 Carm. Lect, 1921, p. 99-100; Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 96, 
102-03, 
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whether a coin was genuine or counterfeit. From the duties 
of the Rupadarfaka enumerated іп the Arthaíast: ay Bhandarkar 
presumes that he was a big officer, and it is not likely 
that he would personally examine coins and detect their 
genuineness. He must have had a large number of subor- 
dinate officials under him for performing such functions. 
Though the Arthasastra does not mention such subordinate 
officials, Bhandarkar rightly takes the  Hairanyika of 
Buddhaghosa or Sauvarnika of the Arthasastra as one,**+ 
while we are inclined to draw attention to the Sauvarnika 
of the 4ngavijja and the Hairanyika mentioned in a large 
number of inscriptions.? 5 


6. Hiranyasamudayika. The expression hiranyasamudayika 
occurs in the Mallasarul plate of the time of Gopacandra, 
a king ruling over certain portions of Bengal about the 
middle of the sixth century A.D.°* Аз hiranya has been 
found to be used in the sense of coin, it may not be unrea- 
sonable to interpret the expression to mean “опе connected 
with coin’. In fact, D. C. Sircar has explained the Hiranya- 
samudayika as ‘the collector of taxes in cash'.?" 


7. Sauvarnika. According to some scholars, suvarna from 
which Sauvarnika is derived meant gold only, and as such 


За Carm. Lect, 1921, pp. 159-60; Kangle, op cit, Part I, 2.13.2, 
214.1, 11; pp. 58, 60, 61. S K Chakraborty accepts Bhandarkar's 
suggestion in his work A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
Mymensingh, 1931, p. 117. 

35 Angavijjà, ed. Punyavijaya, p. 160. Cf. a Mathura Jain image 
inscription which records, ‘after an invocation of the аглаг Maháivira, 
the setting up of an image of bhagavat Varddhamána by . . . the 
daughter of the Hairanyaka Deva, at the request of the Ganin Nandi 
(Н. Luders, op. cit., No. 74; also see Nos. 993, 996, 1033, 1179, 1239, 
1274 and 1297 for other inscriptions mentioning the word) Cf. also 
Ѕігсаг, Ind. Ep. Gloss., q.v. 

36 Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 1965, p. 373. 

37 Indian Epigraphy, 1965, p. 360 
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Sauvarnika should be taken to denote a goldsmith.*® Though 
it is uncertain whether Sauvarnika of the Arthasastra was 
an official dealing -with coins, the word suvanna (Sanskrit 
suvarna) has been used in the sense of coin in the 4ngavijja?*? 
which also mentions the Suvannika (Sanskrit Sauvarnika), 
probably as an official. As noted above, Bhandarkar takes 
Sauvarnika as a synonym of Hairanyika and regards him to 
be an officer subordinate to the Rupadarsaka. This seems 
to be supported by the Angaoiga which makes separate 
mention of the Sauvarnika and the Suvarnakara, the latter 
definitely meaning a goldsmith.*? Moreover, a large number 
of literary*? and epigraphic records*? mention suvarna as a 
coin-name. 

8. Suvarnüdhyaksa. The Arthasastra mentions the 
Suvarnadhyaksa*? who was, according to scholars, the superin- 
tendent of gold,** not connected with coins. But the 
Angavijja,*® as we have seen, also uses suvarna as denoting 
а coin, and this probably suggests that the Suvarnadhyaksa 
had also something to do with coins. The Arthasastra 
places the Sauvarnika under the Suvarnadhyaksa,*® and the 
Angavijja*? mentions the latter separately from the Sauvarnska 
and the Suvarnakara. 


38 Kangle, ор. cit, Part П, pp. 126, 133-34; JNSI, Vol. XXII, pp. 
26-30. 

39 Angavijja, pp. 66, 72; cf. p. 160. 

40 Ibid., p. 160 

41 Carm. Lect. 1921, pp. 183, 204. 

42 Fleet, Corp. Ins. Ind. Vol. Ш, No. 64; D C SUAE Select 
Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965, pp. 166-67. According to Manu (VIII 134), 
five krsnalakas or ratis make one māsa and sixteen mdsas make опе 
suvarna. 

43 Kangle, op. cit, p 58. 

44 Ibid, Part II, 2.13.1; p. 126. 

45 Op. cit., p. 159. 

46 Kangle, op. cit, Part I, 2.13.1; p. 58. 

47 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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9. Naiskika. The Amarakosa*® explains Rupyadhyaksa as 
Natskika, an official designation originating from the coin- 
name niskat? which it equates with dinara.°° 

10. Nanakapariksin. The word nanaka іп kufakyn= 
nanakasya in the Yajnavalkyasmytt®* is taken by some scholars 
in the sense of Kusana coins bearing the representation of 
the West Asian Mother-goddess Nana,*? though it seems to 
denote coin in general and not any particular coin, so that 
Nanakapariksin mentioned in the same context in the 
Yajnavalkyasmytt means an examiner of coins. Nanaka is found 
in the sense of coin in works like the Prabandhakosa,** 
Brhatkalpabhasya,** Prabandhacintamant®® and Puraiana- 
frabandhasangraha. 5? 

ll. Drammasaustha. The — Puratanaprabandhasangraha*" 
mentions the Drammasaustha which has been explained as 
well-versed in matters of dramma mentioned as a coin-name 
in a wide range of Indian sources.5* The Prabandhakofa®® 
of Rajasekharasurt mentions Drammasustha, the same as the 
Drammasaustha of the  Puraátanaprabandhasangraha. ‘The 





48 П. 9.92; Carm. Lect., 1921, p. 133. 

49 See Carm. Lect, 1921, pp. 45, 48-50, 53, 55-56, 61-63, 64-66, 
68-70, 72-14, 76-77, 83, 168, 178-79, 181-83, 209; V. S. Agrawala in 
JNSI, Vol XV, pp. 27-28; VoL XVIII, pp. 144-47. 

50 Carm. Lect. 1921, pp. 181-82. 

5] Yajüavalkyasmrti, П. 240-41; küfakri—nánakasya seems to be 
the same as küfa-rüpa-káraka of the Arthasastra, referred to above. 

52 H. C. Raychaudhuri, PHAI, 1953 ed., p. 475, note; D. C. Sircar, 
Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 436. 

53 Ed. Jinavijaya, p. 20. | 

54 Ed. Punyavijaya, П, р 573; JNSI, Vol. XIV, p. 109. 

55 Ed. Jinavijaya, p. 110. 

56 Ed. Лпауіјауа, p. 21; see R. C. Agrawala, Jain Siddhant Bhaskar 
(Hindi), Vol XXI, Part I, pp. 10-11. 

57 Op. cit, p. 43 

58 R. C. Agrawala in JNSI, Vol. XVII, pp. 64 ff. 

59 Op. cit, p 49. Drammasaustha seems to be the correct form of 
the expression 
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Drammasaustha or Drammasustha seems to have been an 
official in charge of or having some connection with the 
dramma, used here in the general sense of coin. 

12. Drammasustha. - See under 'Drammasaustha. 

13. Tankapati. Ksirasvamin іп his Ttkasarasundari 
explains Rupyadhyaksa as Tahkapati explained by Bhandarkar 
asa mint-master.?? Тһе word ѓайка, from which the desig- 
nation is derived, is known to be used in the sense of coin.^* 


60 Carm. Lect., 1921, p. 133. 

61 Cf D C Ѕисаг, Ind. Ep Gloss., p. 336 The Dewal prasasti 
of Lalla, dated Vikrama 1049, contains the expression Т ankavijfianasali 
which has been translated by Buhler as ‘one experienced in [work 
performed with] the chisel’ (Ep Ind, Vol I, p. 81). 


ANDHAU INSCRIPTION OF CASTANA, SAKA 11 
SM. SHOBHANA GOKHALE ^ 


Andhau, an isolated and deserted village, is 24 kms 
south-east of Khavda in Kutch. The present broken piece 
ofa stone inscription was discovered by Sri D.K. Vaidya, 
Curator, Kutch Museum, with the help of a villager named 
Jamotarabhai. The Director of Museums of Gujarat, Sri 
V.L. Devkar, kindly informed me about the discovery of the 
inscription and sent me its photograph. Prof. H.D. Sankalia 
advised me to visit Bhuj for studying the inscription. I 
gratefully record my thanks to both of them. I am also 
thankful to Sri D. К. Vaidya who helped me during my 
visit to Andhau. 

The mound where the present inscription was discovered 
is known as ‘Sharuwali Bandi’ which, in Kutchi, means 
‘mound of headstones’, On the 23rd of April 1968, I 
visited Andhau to see the find-spot of the inscription. I was 
surprised to note the whole mound flanked by old burials 
and heaps of well-cut stone slabs. The approximate circum- 
ference of the mound may be 3 to 4 kms, It is situated on 
the bank of an old reservoir known as ‘Maiara Talay’ 
which is now dried up. 

In 1906, D.R. Bhandarkar? visited Andhau and discov- 
ered four inscriptions dated Saka 59. The find-spot of the 
inscriptions has been described as a hillock which is nearly 
two miles from the mound. 

Our epigraph contains four lines of writing, covering a 
space about 374 cms by 30 cms. The average size of each 
letter is 24 cms. Тһе inscription is fragmentary. Probably 
it has lost three and four letters respectively at the beginning 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 23. 
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of lines 1 and 2. The right end of the record seems to be 
intact. The two letters now seen at the beginning of those 
lines help us to read the lost ones. The language is Prakrit 
and the whole inscription is in prose. 

The script belongs to the Ist century A. D. and the letters 
are bold and well-preserved and display their similarity with 
those of Nahapana's inscriptions. While discussing the 
palaeographical features of Nahapana's records, Dani? points 
out that, in this style, the verticals are equalised, and the 
angularity is clearly marked. The change is noticeable in 
the ornamental signs of medial.@ and і. Except uin the 
word uthapita, no vowel occurs in its initial form. ‘The letter 
j shows curved back. The base line ofnis curved. The 
letter у does not show a loop or curl and maintains its tri- 
partite form. The otsarga has been replaced by the letter Ai 
in the word Last-putraht. The similarity between the coins 
of Castana and Nahapana was pointed out by Bhagwanlal 
Indraji? who suggested that the two rulers not only lived 
at about the same period, but were probably Satraps of 
the same overlord. The present, inscription should be 
regarded as the earliest epigraph of the family. The object 
of the inscription is to record the erection of a уаз! by the 
son of Lasi (Laksmi) and Madhukana.* 

The chief interest of the inscription lies in the fact 
that it offers the earliest date of Castana and thus shows 
that his reign covered the period from Saka ll to 52. So 
far, Cagtana is known from his. coins, and inscriptions 
which mention his grandson as a joint ruler. The present 
inscription directly refers to the reign of Castana. It may 
further be stated that the inscription supports the theory 


2 Indian Palaeography, p. 95. 
3 JRAS, 1890, p. 642. 
4 [See below, p. 111, note 30.—Ed]. 
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which regards Kaniska I as the founder of the Saka era. 
It is generally accepted that, after the destruction of the 
Ksaharata family, the Kusana overlord appointed Castana 
as Satrap ; but this record shows that Castana was already 
enjoying high political status even in Saka 11. 

Scholars have accepted the suggestion of Kielhorn* that 
the inscriptions of the Ksatrapa family are dated in the 
Saka ега; but, for the origin of the era, they have 
offered different theories, Cunningham? suggested that 
Castana was the founder of the Saka era. Dubreuil” 
supported the theory on the basis of the Ksatrapa inscrip- 
tions which are uniformly dated in the Saka era. Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji first suggested that king Vonones was its founder 
and was supported by Bhandarkar ; but later on Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji® changed his views and suggested that the era 
of 78 A.D. wasinaugurated by Nahapana to commemorate 
his victory over Satakarni and that he named it in honour 
of his Saka overlord. 

According to Bhandarkar, neither Nahapana nor Castana 
was the founder of the Saka era as they were subordinates ; 
again, unless the Saka nationality of Kaniska was estab- 
lished, he cannot be accepted as the originator of the era. 
To support his theory, he quoted Kalhana’s Rajatarangini® 
which mentions Kaniska of the Turuska race. He thought 
that the originator must have belonged to the imperial 
Saka dynasty and hence he regarded the Saka king Vonones 
as the founder of the era.*? 





Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 153. 
JBBRAS, Vol. XX, p. 277; N Chr, 1888, p. 232. 
G Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 36 


Bom Gaz, Vol. XIV, p. 617; JRAS, 1890, p. 645. 
1. 170. 


JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, p. 272. 
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It was Fergusson!* who, on the basis of numismatic 
evidence, suggested that the great Kusana king Kanigka I 
was the originator of the Saka era. Scholars generally 
accepted this theory. Sircar takes Nahapana’s records to 
be dated in the Saka era, On the basis of the palacogra- 
phical evidence of the Andhau!? records and the internal 
evidence of the inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakarni and 
Pulumavi, he suggests that the earlier members of the houses 
of Nahapana and Castana were probably feudatories of the 
Kusanas of Kaniska’s house.** 

The expansion of the Kusana empire up to Sind is 
proved by the Sui Vihar** inscription. It was from this 
area that, under the leadership of Saka-Pahlava Satraps, 
the Kugana power extended to Western India and that is 
how the foundation of Ksatrapa rule in Surastra was laid. 
The 5ш Vihar inscription is dated in the llith regnal year 
of Kaniska and records that the mistress of the local 
monastery erected a relic pillar (уаз) of the monk Nagadatta. 
The present inscription is dated in the Saka year 11 and 
records, as we have seen, the erection of a yasfi. The 
occurrence of identical date in both the records might 
be an accidental coincidence; but the mention of the 
same custom of the erection of yasti in both the records 
is significant. 

Andhau, possibly a city of the Andhakas (Andhaka> 
Andhaa> Andhau) who are described as Vratya in the 
Mahabharata, isthree hundred miles south-west of Bahawalpur 
in Sind. The adjacent Indus delta, which was occupied 
by the Sakas, was known as Indo-Scythia to the Greek 


11 JRAS, 1880, p. 259. 

12 Ep Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 23. 

13 D C Sicar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and 
Civilization, 1942, p 157. 

14 Ind. Ant, Vol. X, p 324. 
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geographer Ptolemy*® and аз Sakadvipa in Sanskrit 
literature. There was continuous warfare among the Sakas, 
Pahlavas and Kusanas. The Saka and Pahlava chiefs 
later ruled as feudatories of the Kusanas.t® "The author 
of the Periplus” refers to the princes of foreign origin, who 
occupied the lower Indus valley, as engaged in internecine 
warfare, and ultimately they had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Kugagas. The spread of Kusana power 
up to Central India is indicated by the Sanchi inscrip- 
попі 8 (Saka 28) of Vasiska. The present inscription shows 
that Kutch was included in the Kusana dominion even 
in Saka 11. 

On the basis of the above discussion, it may be conclud- 
ed that Castana, the Satrap of the Kusana monarchs, 
first occupied Kutch. If the records of the Ksatrapa family 
are dated in the Saka era and if Castana was the 
Satrap of the Kusana overlord who was no other than 
Kaniska I, the present inscription seems to support the 
theory which regards Kaniska I as the founder of the 
Saka era. 

The present record is dated in Saka 11, while the 
Andhau inscriptions bear the date Saka 52. It seems, there- 
fore, that Cagtana ruled for a long period. Scholars 
generally accept the contemiporaneity of Castana and 
Pulumavi on the authority of Ptolemy. It is also accepted 
that, after Nahapana’s death, Castana was appointed as 
the Satrap of the south-western province. The Andhau 
inscriptions dated Saka 52 (130 A.D.) further point to 
the joint rule of Castana and Rudradaman. If the contem- 





15 S. М. Majumdar, McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy, p. 136. 

16 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, р. 526. 

17 W. Н. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p 167. 

18 Ep. Ind., Vol. H, 269. 
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poraneity of Castana and Pu]umavi and the joint rule of 
Castana and Rudradàman are accepted, Pulumavi would 
be a very junior contemporary of .Castana who started 
his career at least in Saka ll or even earlier. 

The theory of joint rule was disapproved by Banerji!’ 
and Shastri.*? Banerji further suggested that the inscrip- 
tions of Nahapana are dated in his regnal years. In his 
opinion, if the last date of Nahapana is Saka 46 and the 
date of the Andhau inscriptions is Saka 52, the period 
of six years is insufficient for—(1) the end of Nahapana’s 
rule; (2) the final destruction of the Ksaharatas; (3) 
Castana’s rule as Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa; (4) the 
reign of his son Jayadaman as Kgatrapa, and (5) the reign 
of Jayadaman’s son Rudradaman. The discovery of the 
present inscription dated Saka 11 has removed all the 
difficulties, because the long period is now enough for all 
the above events. Secondly, the inscription shows that 
Castana and Nahapana were ruling side by side and perhaps 
were the Satraps of the same Kusana overlord. While 
Nahapana held Western Maharastra, Castana was ruling 
over Saurashtra and might have conquered a great part 
of Western Rajasthan where a large number of his coins 
are found.?! 


Scholars like Rapson,*? Bhagwanlal Indraji*? and H.R. 
Scott?* threw light on the history and coinage of the 
Western Ksatrapas ; but the vexed problem of the relation- 
ship of Castana and Nahapana has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved. Rapson suggested that the struggle among 


19 JRAS, 1917, p. 276. 
20 Ibid, 1926, p. 658. 
21 Ibid, 1890, p. 642 
22 Ibid, 1899, p. 337. 
23 Ibid. 1890, p 645. 
24 JBBRAS, Vol. XX, p. 201, 
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Nahapana, the Andhras and Castana and Rudradàman 
might have continued for many years with varying results. 
Shastri?® noted that Kutch was not among the territories 
conquered by Gautamiputra, but is included in the terri- 
tories ruled by Rudradaman. The Satavahana advance was 
checked by Castana and Rudradaman. The political ups 
and downs of the rival powers can be realised from their 
inscriptions and coinage. The subordinate position of 
Jayadaman seems to be indicated by the title Asatrapa on 
his coins. 

Bhagwanlal Indraji found one coin of Gautamiputra, 
which was executed in the style of Jayadaman.*? Не had 
further pointed out that the particular style of the coin 
was never imitated by any other Satavahana king. Jayada- 
man may have been sent by Castana to fight with Gautami- 
putra who defeated Jayadaman and, to commemorate his 
victory, struck coin in the Kgatrapa style. The victory of 
Gautamiputra over Castana is clear from his epithet Saka- 
Yavana-Pahlava-nisudana*" in the Nasik inscription. But the 
lost fortunes of the Sakas were regained by the joint efforts 
of Castana and Rudradaman. 

As regards the practice of erecting yasli or memorial 
pillar, we know that Bagchi** has noticed close resemblance 
between the Indian fraddha ceremony and the Chinese 
practice of employing the grandson as a ‘personator’ to 
perform sacrificial rites for the dead. The yastts are known 
to mention three generations of the dead along with their 


gotra. This resembles the Chinese custom of putting ancestral 
tablet at the tomb, which recorded the name of the 


25 JRAS, 1926, p. 658. 

26 Ibid. 1890, p. 642. [This appears to be wrong.—Ed.] 
27 Ep. Ind., Vol. УШ, p. 60. 

28 India and China, p. 195, 
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deceased. ‘This practice was prevalent during the rule of 
the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.C.).?? 


TEXT 


„trapasa Ysamotika-putrasa 

..Sam varsaye ll palitakasa 
...putrasa Madhukanasa jata 
..Lasi*°-putrahi uthapita 


++ OF N = 


29 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. ТП, р. 729, 
30 [The reading is Јапа,..... las[rht].—Ed ] 


NOTES 


QUERIES ON GANAPATI 
Sx. MANISHA MUyKHOPADHYAY 


Some of thé activities of Ganapati described in the 
namaskara stanzas of Sanskrit inscriptions do not appear 
to be noticed in the description of the god in literary 
sources. 

In the Halayudhastotra+ inscribed in 1063 A.D. on the 
Amare$vara temple at Mandhata in the Nimar District, 
M.P., Ganapati, competing with his father's Ardhanariívara 
form, is said to have assumed the same form. The meaning 
no doubt is that Ganapati assumed a form in which the 
right half of his own body was joined tothe left half of 
his wife's. Is there any such ardhanāry form of Ganapati 
mentioned in literature or represented ‘in‘ sculpture ? 

A prafasti,?.4>ted 804 A.D. from Baijnath in the Kangra 
District, open. s the invocatory words—Om svasti Om 
Ganapayoh, i’ š h Ganapayoh, in the dual number, is 
interesting. According to Bühler, this refers to Siva and 
Parvati.? But Siva has been called Ganapati* very rarely 
in literature, and the appellation is generally used to denote 
his elephant-headed son. Does the expression Ganapayoh then 
allude to Ganapati and his wife ? Only one of the later 





1 Ep. Ind., Vol XXV, p 175, verse 1— 
vighnam nighnan Dviradavadanah pritaye по= яи nityam 
vame kuüfah prakatita-brhad-daksina-sthula-dantah | 
yah §rikantham pltaram=Umay=Gslista-vam-ardha-deham 
drstvà ninam svayam=api dadhàty—ardha-nàr-i$varatvam || 
2 Ep. Ind, Vol. I, p 104. 
3 Loc. cit. 
4 Mahabharata, XIIT. 17. IT 
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Puranas, namely the Brahmavatvarta, mentions Ganapati's 


wife Pusti.” In an inscription? of the time of king Hammira 
of Ranthambhor, however, Buddhi and Siddhi are said to 
be the two wives of Ganapati. 


Ganapati’s proboscis, when lifted out, at daybreak, of 


the waters of the celestial river into which it had been 
dipped, is said to be like the stalk of the great lotus that 
is the circle of the universe. ^ Where else has Ganapati 
been called the supporter of the universe ? 


In his sports, the three worlds tremble on seeing the 


streams of water from the seven oceans covering the earth 
as the latter sinks under the weight of the steps of the 
divine dancer's feet. The mountains known as kula-parvata 
are said to become balls for the god's amusement.? 


Ganapati’s pursuits are generally peaceful. The 


pleasure-garden of this god, called a wonder elephant, is 
said to be the Vedas.? Не used to keep rhythm of his 


7 


Brahmavaivarta Purana, I. 1. 

Ер. Ind., Vol XIX, p 49, verse 1— 

Sam vo Lambodaro deyad=eka-kalam kalatrayoh | 
Buddhi-Siddhyoh stana-sparsa-hetor=iva caturbhujah || 

See the Malhar stone inscription of J&jalladeva of the Cedi 


year 919 in Ep Ind., Vol. I, p. 40, verse 2— 


9 


urdhvikrta-sura-sarit-salil-avagahad = 

uddanda-candatara-cáru-karo vibháte | 
brahmanda-mandala-mah-otpala-nala-Itlàm 

bibhrat sa vo Ganapater=avadad=ajasram | 

See the Thana plates of 1272 A D in Ep. Ind , Vol. XIII, p. 200— 
Pada-nyása-bhar-aàrtir  vinamat-prthvi mithah-sammilat- 
sapt-àmbhodhi-payah-pravaha-kalan-avitrasta-vi$va-trayah | 
caficat-kautuka-kandukikrta-kula-ksontdhara-$renayo 

Herambasya jayanti dana-rabhasa-bhrant-alayah kelayah | 

Cf. the Satyamangalam plates (Saka 1346) of Devarüya II in 


Ep Ind., Vol ПІ, p 37, verse 1— 


bhüyasyai bhavatam bhütyai bhuyad= Ascaryakufijarah | 
vihara-vipinam уаѕуа yidur=vedan puravidah | 


8 
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father’s dance with the movements of his trunk.!? But in 
the Sakrai stone inscription,!* dated Vikrama Samvat 699, 
Ganapati's temples are said to be pierced by the din of 
numerous war drums, which implies his presence in many 


battle-fields. 


Ganapati is the little darling of Siva’s family in many 
inscriptions which describe his pranks and foolishness. In 


the Srirangam plates?? of Mallikarjuna, dated Saka 1384 
(1492 A.D.), Ganapati takes the crescent moon on his 
father’s head for his lost tooth (which, he thinks, was 
stolen by his father) and tries to take it away. In the 


Vanapalli plates!? of Anna Vema dated Saka 1300 
(1378 A. D.), the elephant-headed god is described as 
desirous of making a necklace out of the jewels on the 
hoods of the snakes which form the necklace of his father 


Sambhu and as touching the said jewels and looking at 


10 See Chebrolu inscription of Jaya in Ep. Ind, Vol. V, р. 144, 
verse 3— 
payad=yah parivartamana-lahari-pragbharam=4sphalayan 
sayamkála-taranga-kelisu. kar-Gskandena Mandakinim | 
devasy = arabhati-paribhi ama-kala-samrambha-sambhavinah 
Sambhor=ambu-mrdanga-vadya-racan-Grambhaya Lambodarah | 
11 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIL p 231, verse 1— 
aneka-rana-dundubhi-dhvani-vibhinna-ganda-sthalarn 
Mahaganapater=mukham difatu bhüri bhadrüni vah | 
12 lbid, Vol XVI, p. 347-48, verse 2— 
ringann=utsanga-range nija-radana-dhiya Sankarasy = 
ottamangad = 
akarsann —indu-lekhàm pitari gata-rada-steyam = агорауатќ—са | 
mátuh protsahayantyah smita-Suci-vadanam viksamünah ѕаһаѕат 
balo vatsalya-bhiimih kalayatu mudito  mangalàny = Ekadantah | 
13 Tbid., Vol. III, p. 60, verse 2— 
Sambhor=hdara-phana-ratnaih k’artum hara samutsukah | 
tani spjSan pitur=vaktram раќуап patu Gajananah | 
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the face of his father. In the Kumbhalgarh inscription, * 
dated Vikrama Samvat 1517 (1460 A. D.) Lambodara 
` (Ganapati) is represented as a child dancing in joy in 
z Girija’s courtyard in the hope of getting the moon's 
reflection which he took for a modaka (a sweetmeat, 
specially one of globular shape). Do we find such scenes 
described in literary works ? 15 


14 Ibid, Vol. XXIV, p. 314, verse 2— 
Lambodarah prathayatad=atulam тидат yo 
balo=nubimbita-tanum апат jighrksuh | 
labdho may=4Gmrtamayah khalu modakozzyam— 
ittham nanarta Girij-Gmgana-ramgabhumau 
15 This note was read at the Monthly Seminar held at the Centre 
of Advanced Study in AIHC on 13.2.69, 


А YAB-YUM IMAGE FROM NEPAL 
INDRANI KAPUR 


A very interesting bronze image in the Yab-yum posture 
from Nepal was presented to me bya relative of mine, Mr. 
S.D. Pandey, a lawyer of Delhi. It was given to him, I was 
told, when he was on a visit to Katmandu, by a monk who 
said that the said image had been preserved in a temple. 

The figure is that of a god embracing a goddess and is 
about 5" in height. The god’s left leg rests on a pedestal 
about one inch high while the right leg is raised in a violent 
dance pose. His right arm is flung out high above the 
shoulder in the attitude of hurling the vajra (thunder-bolt) 
held in the hand and the left clasps the goddess whose legs 
are locked around the god’s waist. The left hand of the god 
holds a ghanta (bell). Both the arms of the goddess are 
extended on either side of the god’s head. А Караа (skull 
cup) is held in her left hand and a Sankha (conch shell) in the 
right, while her face is raised towards that of the god. 
The most striking feature of the god is that his face is that 
of a bird, his head being covered with bird’s feathers. 

That the bird divinity Garuda was adopted by the 
Mahayana Buddhists and incorporated in their pantheon is 
clear from its association with many of their gods and 
goddesses. For example, the vahana of the Dhyani-Buddha 
Amoghasidddhi is a pair of Garudas.1 Hiuen-tsang states? | 
that, when the Nagas appeared before the Buddha to listen 
to his teachings, the Bodhisattva Vajrapani was charged by 
the Tathagata to guard them from the attacks of their 
mortal enemies, the Garudas, and thatin order to deceive 


1 Bhattacharya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, 1958, p. 56. 
2 See Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism, 1962, pp. 50-51. 
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and combat the Garudas, Vajrapani assumed the Garuda 
form with the head, wings and claws like those of birds. 
According to Buddhist mythology, the Tathagata gave 
Vajrapani his monastic garment, which was divided into 
infinitesimal pieces that were distributed among the Nagas.^ 
No Naga with this inviolable talisman could be harmed by 
a Garuda. | 

As Dr. D.R. Das suggests to me, the god represented 
in the sculpture may be Vajrapani, though Vajrapani in 
the Garuda form has generally wings and claws and is not 
usually in a dance pose. 

There is a set of four very interesting goddesses described 
in the Nispannayogüvali.^ ‘They all have animal faces and 
have several forms. They are each attached to a different 
direction in the mandala. Their names are M Hayasyà 
(horse-faced), Siikarasya (pig-faced), Švānāsyā (dog-faced) 
and Simhasya (lion-faced), according to the animal face they 
bear. In the Kalacakra-mandala, four goddesses with 
bird faces are added to this number for the intermediate 
directions. These bird-faced deties are Kakasya (crow-faced), 
Grdhrasya (vulture-faced), Garudasya (Garuda-faced) and 
Ulukasya (owl-faced). All these are described in the text 
as violent in appearance, nude, dancing on a corpse and 
wearing garlands of severed heads. They carry in their 
hands the kartari (chopper) and kapala (skull cup) А 
khatvanga (bone stick with a skull fitted at the top) hang 
from their shoulder: They are sometimes two-armed and 
sometimes four-armed. The feature that is common among 
these deities and the image in question is the bird face.’ 


3 Ibid, p. 173 

4 Bhattacharya, op. cit, p. 319. 

5 The paper was read at the Monthly Seminar held at the Centre 
of Advanced Study, Dept. of AIHC, on 13. 2. 69. 


ORISSA IN NON-INDIAN ASIATIC SOURCES 
SUDHAKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 


Situated on the eastern sea-board of India, Kalinga 
comprising wide areas of Orissa became, from a very early 
period, a centre of colonial activities in South-East Asia, 
described as India Extra Gangem in the Geographike of 
Ptolemy. As Lévi has pointed out, “Тһе appellation of 
Kling, applied to the Indians of all origin, all through 
the Malayan world, attests the brilliant role of the men 
of Kalinga in the diffusion of Indian civilisation in the 
Far East.”? In Burma also, we find the presence of the 
men of Kalinga at a very early period, and Prome was 
known in the Mon records as Sikset or Srikset, i.e. Sriksetra, 
which is another name of the holy land of Puri on the 
ancient Kalinga coast. In the same records, we find Ussa, 
1.е. Odra, as the name of Реди. These names, undoubtedly 
point to Kalinga or Orissa, and they were evidently given 
by the colonists of that country. The Chinese traveller 
I-tsing also gives a similar account when he states, “Going 
east from the Nalanda monastery 500 yojanas, all the country 
is called the Eastern Frontier. At the [eastern] extremity, 
there is the so-called ‘Great Black’ Mountain, which is, 
I think, on the southern boundary of Tu-fan (Tibet). This 
mountain is said to be on the south-west of Shu-Chuan 
(Ssu-Chuan), from which one can reach this mountain 
after а journey of a month or so. Southward from this, 
and close to the sea-coast, there is a country called 
Sriksatra (Prome); on the south-east of this is Lankasu 
(probably Kamalanka): on the east of this is Dva[ra}- 


1 Prie-Adryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, trans P. C. Bagchi, p. 75. 
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pati ( Dvaravati, Ayudhya); at the extreme east, Lin-i 
(Campa)".? 

Ка ез, in his History of Java, points out that Kalinga 
finds prominent mention in the early legends of that land. 
Thus we read in one of them that “twenty thousand 
families were sent to Java by the prince of Kling. These 
people prospered and multiplied. They continued, however, 
in an uncivilised state till the year 289 [of the Javanese 
era, i.¢., Saka era] when the Almighty blessed them with 
a prince, named Kano."? In the Annals of the T'ang Period 
(618-906 A.D), Java is known by the name of Ho-ling. 
Some scholars think that it is a Chinesc transcription of 
Kalinga. R.C. Majumdar observes, *It would thus appear 
that the leading kingdom in Java was named after the well 
known province of India, and it may easily lead to the 
inference that colonists from Kalinga dominated in that 
quarter. It is generally held that the name of Java was 
changed to Kalinga about this time, and that this was due 
to a fresh stream of immigration from Kalinga or the 
eastern coast of India. It is, however, equally likely that 
the kingdom of Kalinga existed їп Java from an early 
period; but it only attained political importance and came 
to be the leading state in Java during the T'ang period." * 

The above examples clearly show that the name of 
Kalinga is scattered throughout the countries of South-East 
Asia pointing to the colonial activities of the land. Kalinga 
is also mentioned in the Tibetan records and а few 
references occurring in the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang have been 
collected by Sarat Chandra Das in JASB, 1907, pp. 221-27. 
In this work, we find the mention of Otivisa, Otvisa, 
Ottisthana, Dhana-Sri-dvipa, Dhana-Sri-bhümi, etc. The 


2 Takakusu, Buddhist Practices in India, pp. 9-10. 
3 Vol IL pp. 73 ff. 
4 Suvarnadvipa, Part I, p. 112. 
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name [Dhana]-Sri-dvipa may be equated with the term 
Sriksetra. Its description as dvīpa shows that the region 
lying between the rivers Mahanadi and Godavari is meant 
Һеге.5 In the Great Epic, the river Vaitarapi is described 
as forming the northern boundary of Kalinga; but the 
Tibetan writers consider the region extending from the 
Vaitarani to the Mahanadi falling outside the Sri-dvipa 
or Orissa. 

Sri-dhanya-kataka, which finds prominent mention in 
the Tibetan annals, is sometimes located among the 
places of Orissa and some scholars think that it is the 
present Cuttack. In the epigraphic records however, we 
find mention of Dhamfüakada, the Te-na-ka-che-ka of 
Hiuen-tsang. The narrative in the records proceeds to 
relate that, from Andhra (1,е., the region round Vengipura) 
the pilgrim continued his Journey south, through wood and 
jungle, for over 1000 li, and reached the Te-na-ka-che-ka 
country. This was above 600 li in circuit and its capital 
was above 40 li in circuit, The country had a rich soil 
and yielded abundant crops; there was much waste land 
and the inhabited towns were few; the climate was warm 
and the people were of dark complexion, of violent 
disposition, and fond of the arts. A note added to the 
pilgrim’s text tells us that another name of the country 
was “Great Andhra". Dhamnakada, as we learn from 
the accounts of the Chinese traveller, was the name of 
the capital as well as the district, which probably comprised 
the modern Krishna-Guntur region, while the capital is to 
be located at Amaravati. 

The above discussions would show that, with the Tibetan 
writers, Odivisa was a much larger country than the 


w— 


5 Cf. Dvirapastvàt smito dvipah. 
6. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. П, pp. 214 ff. 
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present Orissa, and it included the region extending 
from the Mahanadi to the Krishna. It is not unlikely that 
here we find a confusion between Kalinga and Trilinga, i.e., 
Telingana or the Andhra country. In fact, the Tibetan 
historian Taranatha makes Kalinga а рагі of 
Trilinga. 

As usual, the Tibetan authors describe Odivisa as a 
centre of Buddhist culture, and speaks of the othara of 
Sri-dhanya-kataka, where Candragomin, the celebrated 
grammarian, performed religious ceremonies. Odivisa 
is also associated with the names of Vasumitra, 
Triratnadasa and Dinnaga, the famous Buddhist logician. 
It is stated that Dinnaga performed meditations for many 
years in Bhorasila in Odivisa and later on composed his 
famous philosophical work, the  Pramanasamuccaya, in 
that country. А literal translation of this work exists 


in the ‘Tibetan language. In the Bu-ston, however, 
these scholars аге not associated with the Odivisa 
country. 


There are a few more references to Odivisa and 
Kalinga in the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang not noticed by Sarat 
Chandra Das in his article referred to above. Some 
Tibetan equivalents of Indian place names are given, and 
it is stated that Odi or Odivisa was known as So-byed 
and Kalinga as Za-byed.7 Here we find in the Tibetan 
records a clear distinction between the Kalinga and 
Odra countries. From the epigraphic records, it 
appears that, though Kalinga was originally a very big 
janapada extending from the Godavari to the regions 
beyond the Mahanadi, from the third century A.D., 
Kalinga proper remained confined within the Ganjam 
District, while the northern part came to be known as 


7 Op. cit, p 4. 
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the Tosali-janapada. This Tosali became later on 
identical with Odra. We have also the description of 
Bhan-ga-la (Bengal) Ti-ra-hu-ti (Tirabhukti or Tirhut) 
and Odtoisa as countries of the eastern divison of the 
Jambu-dvipa.? More important information is given 
when it is stated that Buddhism went from Kalinga 
to several countries, one of which was <Kangs-glan, 
i.e., Tamra-dvipa.? Sarat Chandra Das thinks that it 
is identical with Java.*° Thus the Tibetan accounts 
corroborate other references proving the colonial 
activities of the people of Kalinga in South-East Asia. 
Dharmakirti is described as being born in Kalinga and 
preaching Buddhism in that country,** while another 
Buddhist saint named Santideva is described as going to 
Kalinga, a city of Trilinga, where he was invited by 
three Pandits to come to Madhyade$a.!? The city of 
Kalinga may be identified with Kalingapatam, a sea-coast 
town about twenty miles from Srikakulam.’ 

In the famous Tibetan work Dus-hgrel-ye-le, 39, 
Kalinga or Kalinka is described as one of the thirty-six 
Buddhist sacred places said to be situated at a distance 
of sixtyyo janas south-east of Gaya. In the Bkah-hgyur-mdo, 15, 
Kalinka is the name of a particular kind of bird, 
native of a maritime province of India bordering on the 
Indian Ocean. 

References to Kalinga are also found in the Ceylonese 
Chronicles which state that the left cannine tooth of the 
lower jaw of the Buddha was brought over to Ceylon by 
one of the Master's disciples from Dantapura in the 


\ 





8 Ibid, p. 74. 
9 Ibid, p. 134. 
10 Ibid., p. 123, note. 
11 Ibid., р. 107. 
12 Ibid, p 103. 
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Kalinga country. Аз Lévi has pointed out, Dantapura 
15 identical with Paloura mentioned in the Geographtke 
of Ptolemy. “Тһе name belongs to the Dravidian type; 
it is one of the long series of names in *our and *oura 
an element which has long been recognised as the Dravidian 
word ur, ‘city’, Caldwell (Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, Intro., p. 104) has explained the name Paloura 
by Tamil pal-ur, ‘the city of milk’. But another explanation 
can also be offered. In Tamil, for ‘tooth’ we have the 
word pallu (Telugu pallu; Canarese hallu ; Malayalam pallu ; 
Gond pal, etc. ; cf. Linguistic Survey, Vol. IV, 650-52, No. 37); 
Paloura can be the ‘city of tooth',,!* According to Vogel, 
there is a possible reference to Palura in the Nagarjunikonda 
records. Many suggestions have been offered as to the 
identification of Palura-Dantapura. The name Dantapura 
seems to survive in that of the fort of Dantavakra near 
Srikakulam in the Ganjam District. 

References to U-cha ог Odra and Kalinga are also 
found in the Chinese documents. Before Hiuen-tsang came 
to India, this province was not well known to the Chinese 
writers, and it was the Master of Law, who, for the first 
time, carried atrue picture of the country to the land 
ruled over by the Sons of Heaven. Before, however, we 
take up Hiuen-tsang's account, we may note a few stray 
references in the Chinese documents. Thus the Ta-fang- 
kung-fu-hue-yen-ching states that, “Оп the eighteenth of the 
eleventh month of the eleventh year ofthe Chiang-chung 
period, Shih-tzee, wang of Wu-ta of South-India, sent the 
Hua-yen-ching (Avatamíasutra) in which he mentioned that 
he himself copied the Pu-hsiang-hsing-yuan Chapter in order 
to offer it to the great Tang emperor of Ma-ho-chih-na, 
the auspicious Son of Heaven." Неге he also expressed 


13 Op cit, pp 163 f. 
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his hope of meeting the Chinese king at the Lung-hua-hui 
as early as possible. 

lhe Chiang-chung period begins from 780 A.D. and 
the Chinese emperor is named Te-tsung. Regarding 
Lung-hua-hui, we may note that, according to the Chinese 
Buddhist tradition, Maitreya Boddhisattva, after a period 
of innumerable years, will become the Buddha and preach 
to a gathering under the Lung-hua tree. This meeting 
is famous as the Lung-hua-hui or the Lung-hua meeting. 
Lévi identifies the Wu-ta or Odra king with Subhakaradeva, 
of the famous Bhauma-Kara dynasty, and thinks that the 
embassy was sent in 795 A.D. But calculation shows that 
the date is probably 790 A.D, 

In the Si-yu-ki, the province of Orissa is divided into 
three distinct regions, Wu-ta, Kung-yu-to and Ka-leng-ka. 
While, in the case of Wu-ta or Odra, Hiuen-tsang states that 
the people of the land were “in speech and manners 
different from the people of Mid-India", in the case of Kung- 
yu-to or Kongoda, we are informed that “their written 
language was the same as that of India, but their ways 
of speaking were different.” In the case of Ka-leng-ka or 
Kalinga, we are informed similary that “in their talk and 
manners they differed somewhat from Mid-India". The 
account is apparently a confusing one, for we know that 
the Oriya language belongs to the Outer-Band of the Aryan 
group, to which belong the Hindi dialects of Bihar which 
is included within Hiuen-tsang’s Mid-India. It is not 
unlikely that the pilgrim here depended on hearsay infor- 
mation, or that he is simply speaking of the dialectical 
differences. 

The Si-yu-k: informs us further that, in Wu-ta “near 
the shore of the ocean in the south-east was the city 
Che-li-ta-lo, above 20 li in circuit, which was a thoroughfare 
and resting place for sea-going traders and strangers from 
distant lands". Lévi thinks that the city of Che-li-ta-lo 
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should be placed to the south of Puri and Konarak (Black 
Pagoda) which also had a notoriety on account of the part 
they played in the lives of the navigators. It is evidently 
mentioned as Samudraprasthana, “the departure for the ocean", 
in the story of the peregrinations of Sudhana in quest of 
truth, as told in the Gandavyuha. “It may be noted that, 
towards the end of the 18th century, in 1775, the Grand 
Lama who wrote the Sambhalai lam yig still noted Caritra 
among the countries of South India."** 


14 ‘Ptolemy, the Niddesa and the Brhatkatha', trans. P. C. Bagchi, 
Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. П, p. 76, 


THE SAILESVARA AND SANDESVARA TEMPLES 
AT DEHAR 


D.R. Das 


The village of Dehar lies about 6 miles to the north- 
west of Bishnupur in the Bankura District of West Bengal. 
lhere are at the village two very interesting temples made 
of local laterite (makra) stone. Standing side by side, they 
are known respectively as the shrines of Saileévara and 
Sande$vara. A monolithic bull, hewn out of the live rock, 
is seen facing the Saile$vara temple. The two temples 
resemble each other in plan and elevation and both have 
a pañcaratha ground plan and а pañcāħga division of the 
bada. In both, a low plinth serves as the adhisthana, while 
a frieze of caryatids demarcates the cubical bada from the 
fikhara which rises in a number of stone courses, projec- 
ted and recessed alternately, and ends in a flat roof. 

It is generally assumed that the ikhara of these temples 
was originally curvilinear and that later on it tumbled 
down giving the roof its present form. А careful 
examination of the temples, however, may give a different 
impression. As at Bahulara in the same District of 
Bankura, the central rathas on the three side-walls of the 
temples carry each a recessed niche apparently to contain 
an image. ‘This niche has a superstructure similar to the 


1 JISOA, Vol. II, pp. 140 fl ; History of Bengal, Vol. I, ed. R С. 
Majumdar, р. 501; A. K. Bandyopadhyay, Bankudar Mandir (Bengali), 
pp. 142 f. and Plates; R D. Banerj, Eastern Indian School of 
Medieval Sculptures, p. 150. 
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towered roofs of the temples. А kirtimukha design is 
found on the top of this superstructure. The foliage 
hanging on the two sides from the mouth of the Kirtimukha 
may give a photographic illusion of the miniature tower 
having a parabolic curve towards its end. In fact, it rises 
perpendicularly and ends in a flat roof. It is also devoid 
of the characteristic crowning elements called mastaka. 
In this respect, it differs considerably from the curvilinear 
Sikhara on the niches at Bahulara. However, as at 
Bahulara, here also the tower is placed within a rectan- 
gular frame with @malaka and kalasa on its top. It 
appears from this comparative study that the miniature 
fikhara on the central ratha of the Siddhe$vara temple 
at Bahulara simulates the main #khara even including 
the small niche at the bottom on the rahapaga of the 
gandi. On this analogy, it may be assumed that the 
superstructures on the niches of the temples at Dehar are 
made in imitation of the main tower. This suggestion 
seems further to be strengthened by the fact that, unlike 
the Bahulara temples, here the superstructure shows no 
miniature niche on its body, while the main tower also 
does not indicate the presence of any such element on 
it. Under the circumstances, the two Dehar temples may 
be taken as flat-roofed from the beginning. Indeed, the 
method of construction adopted in raising the tower did 
not allow the architect to make it curvilinear. Entering 
through the corbelled vestibule and descending down the 
steps to the floor of the sanctum, one may see overhead 
that a frame of square architrave is placed where 
the wall section ends. Over this rise in gradually 
diminishing stages several such frames. Ultimately, when 
the intervening space is considerably reduced, the chamber 
is sealed by stone blocks. As a result, the tower is restricted 
to a modest height, its outer contour being made vertical 
and the top flat by stone work, 
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Flat-roof nagara temples appear to be rare and in 
this respect the Saile$vara and Sande$vara temples at Dehar 
stand unique. 


The reason for deviating from the traditional way 
of constructing a ikhara of the typical nagara temple 
and terminating the structure instead in a truncated roof 
is not easy to determine. But the shape of the roof was 
not accidental or thc result of the incompetence of the 
architect. On the other hand, the miniature replicas of 
the shrine on its three sides suggest that the plan 
was predetermined. It may not be unlikely that the 
nature of the local rock did not allow the builder 
to raise а  Ssukanasa-Sikhara which usually occupies 
two-thirds of the total height of similar temples 
in Bengal. 

The names of the two temples and the rock-cut bull 


in front the Saile$vara shrine suggest a Saivite affiliation. 
lhe images original occupying them, however, have 
all gone. Nowadays, people of the locality and the 
neighbourhood keep  terracotta horses and elephants, 
dedicated to Dharma, inside the sanctum. These offerings 
are made when the desire of a devotee expressed to Dharma 
is fulfilled. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF KUSANA HISTORY 


D. C. Srrcar 


I 
THE DUSHANBE CONFERENCE ON THE KUSANAS 


At the 14th session of the General Conference of the 
UNESCO held about the close of 1966, a resolution was 
adopted authorising the Director General to initiate, in 
1967-68, a project concerning the study of the civiliza- 
tions of the peoples of Central Asia, within the period 
1967-70. The Conference also decided that the area covered 
by the project includes the Central Asian Republics of the 
USSR (ie. Kirgizia, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan 
and Kazakhstan) as well as Afghanistan, Pakistan, India 
and Iran. It was felt that the civilizations of the Central 
Asian peoples had not been studied at ‘the international level’ 
and that progress in that direction depended on a closer 
. co-operation of specialists from the region itself and from 
various parts of the world. The project was believed to 
be justified from the view point of promoting better cul- 
tural relations among nations. 

А meeting of experts convened by the UNESCO in April 
1967 recommended that the study of the archaeology and 
history of Central Asia in the Kusana period should be taken 
up in the first instance. It was supposed that the Kusana 
empire represented a period of peaceful synthesis of various 
cultures and peoples of different origins, blending them into 
one civilization at least from the economic and social points 
of view. It was therefore decided at the meeting that a 
conference would be convened to deal with the archaeology 
and history of the Kugana age in order to assess the 
available data and to ensure progress of the studies. This 
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conference was organised at Dushanbe, capital of the Repub- 
lic of Tajikistan, within the framework of the UNESCO 
Central Asian project, by the Committee for the Study 
of the Civilizations of Central Азїа pertaining to the USSR 
Commission for the UNESCO and by the Organising 
Committee established by the Academy of Sciences of the 
Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic, with the co-operation of 
the research institutes of the Academies of Sciences of the 
USSR and the Soviet Republics of Central Asia as well 
as the Ministries of Culture of the USSR and the said 
Republics and with contributions from the art and archaeo- 
logical museums of the USSR. The Conference started on 
the 27th September, 1968, and ended on the 5th October, 
1968. The papers were read in the morning and evening 
sessions every day in the same hall one after another and 
there was provision for some discussion on them at the end 
of each such session. 

The Dushanbe Conference was attended by a large 
number of scholars from all over the world. Its organisa- 
tion was excellent, and the participants from many coun- 
tries, including those from India, were treated with great 

kindness and consideration. An important feature of the 
` conference, ai expected, was that it gave an opportunity 
to Indologists of different countries to meet one another 
and exchange views. The participants to the Conference 
had also an opportunity of visiting some of the excavated 
sites of Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. The great skill with 
which the Soviet archaeologists have laid bare the ancient 
painting on a mud wall at Afrasiyab was highly appre- 
ciated by the visitors. 

As was expected, some of the participants to the con- 
ference had contributions to Kusana history to their 
credit. Thus the author of these lines seems to have been 
invited to attend the Gonference because he is the author 
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of the chapters on the rule of foreigners in ancient India 
including the Kusanas, in Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s 
History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II (The Age of 
Imperial Unity), Bombay, 1951, as well as of a discourse on 
early Indian reckonings including the Kaniska era in the 
Vikrama -Volume, Ujjain, 1948, and also in his Indian 
Epigraphy, Delhi, 1965; cf. also Ancient Malwa and the 
Vikramaditya Tradition, Delhi, 1969. 

Unfortunately, because the idea of convening the 
Conference was not purely academic, a large number of 
the participants were really not experts in Kugana history, 
зо that many of the papers presented at the Conference 
were uninspiring. Some of them merely recapitulated facts 
already known from standard works, while some others 
described the results of archaeological excavations in 
Central Asian territories, which, however, could not be 
easily associated with the great Kusanas, the unearthed 
objects being often later in date. It is strange that one 
participant presented a paper on the so-called communica- 
tion of Matrceta addressed to Kanika (Kaniska) as if it 
was a new discovery. The subject is, however, quite well 
known and has been dealt with by many scholars. See, 
e.g, M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. П, 
Calcutta, pp 269 ff. and notes ; F.W. Thomas in the Jndtan 
Antiquary, Vol. ХХХІІ, 1903, pp. 3458, ; etc. It appeared 
that such books and journals were not easily available 
to the author of the paper in question at the institution or 
in the country which he represented. It is equally strange 
that another participant was vigorously upholding the 
long exploded theory of R.G. Bhandarkar that Kaniska I 
ascended the throne so late as in 278 A.D. Some of 
the decisive arguments against this view offered by scholars 
including С. Jouveau-Dubreuil in his Ancient History of the 
Deccan (Pondicherry, 1920) and Н.С, Raychaudhuri in his 
Political History of Ancient India (Calcutta University, Ist 
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ed., 1923, and 6th ed., 1953), were pointed out in the 
course of the discussion at the end of the session in ques- 
tion. It is a matter of regret, however, that the author 
of the paper did not realise the absurdity of the theory, 
and it was announced in the newspapers that the ascrip- 
tion of Kaniska’s accession to 278 A.D. had been accep- 
ted by the majority of the participants at the Dushanbe 
Conference, apparently because only a few persons partici- 
pated in such discussions. 

The arguments that may be offered against 278 A.D. as 
the date of Kaniska’s accession are the following— 
(1) Palacography seems to go against assigning Kaniska I to 
a date more than a century after Rudradaman I (middle of 
the 2nd century A.D.) (2) Vasudeva's rule over the 
Mathura region in the year 98 of the Kaniska era, if it 
corresponds to 376 A.D., cannot be reconciled with the extir- 
pation of the Nagas of Mathura апа other areas by 
Samudragupta (c. 335-76 A.D.) about the middle of the 
fourth century A.D. and the find of the Mathura inscription 
of Candragupta II, dated 380-81 A.D.* (3) The Puranas 
suggest the rule of seven Naga kings at Mathura apparently 
between the rule of the Kusanas and the Gupta conquest.? 
(4) According to tradition, Kaniska was a contemporary of 
king Vijayakirti of Khotan who flourished in the second 
century A.D.* (5) ‘Tradition again represents Huviska 


1 Cf. Ojha, Pracin Bharatiya Lipimala, Plates VI and VIII. 

2 Cf. reference to the extirpation of Ganapatiniga, Мараѕела, 
Nagadatta, etc, by Samudragupta in the Allahabad pillar inscription 
(Sel. Ins., 1965 ed, pp. 262 ff). For the Mathurà inscription of 
380-81 A.D., see ibid., pp. 277 Ё. 

3 Cf. Nava-Nàgas—tu bhoksyanti purim Campávatim nrpah | 

Mathurám tu purim ramyàm Naga bhoksyanti sapta val | 
(Pargiter, The Ригапа Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 53). 

4 Sten Konow, СІІ, Vol. II, Part I, p lxxi; Ep Ind., Vol. XIV, 

p. 142, 
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(Kaniska years 28-60) and probably Kaniska II (year 41) 
as contemporaries of the Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna 
flourishing in the age of a powerful Satavahana king who 
could not have flourished later than the second century A.D.^ 
(6) According to the Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
An-shi-kao (148-70 A.D.) translated the Margabhumisuira by 
Sangharaksa who had been a chaplain of Kaniska so that 
Kaniska I must have ascended the throne considerably before 
170 A.D.* (7) If Kaniska I ascended the throne in 278 A.D., 
it is difficult to place Po-t'iao (Vasudeva) in 130 A.D. as is 
indicated by the Chinese sources.” (8) Kaniska I was the 
founder of an era; but there is no trace of an era 
starting from 278 A.D.® (9) The fact that a person, who 
died in 170 A.D., translated a book written by one of 
Kaniska's officers, suggests that Kaniska could have hardly 
flourished later than the Saka Satrap Rudradraman I 
whose latest known date is 150 A.D. and who probably 
died a few years later, while the Buddhist tradition about 
Rudradaman's expedition against Sakala (i.e. Sialkot in 
West Pakistan)? would suggest that the Satrap flourished 
later than Kaniska and some of his immediate successors 


5 Raychaudhuri, PHAI, 1938 ed., p. 391 and note 3, p. 397 and 
note 5; Rájatarangini, I. 173; Hargacarita (Ch УШ), trans. Cowell 
and Thomas, p. 252; Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 
Vol. П, p. 200. The successors of Yajfia-Satakarpi, who ended his rule 
about 200 A.D., were not powerful kings. 

6 Raychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 391 and note 3; Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol. П, p. 64, note; Nanjio's Catalogue, App. П, 4. 

7 Sten Konow, op. cit, p. lxxvi. 

8 We have epigraphic records of Kaniska I dated in years 3-23, 
of Vüsiska in years 24-28, of Huviska in years 28-60, of Kaniska П in 
year 41 and of V&sudeva I in years 64(or 67)-98. The theory of 
omitted hundreds can hardly be accepted without very strong evidence 
in its support 

9 For the Buddhist tradition, see Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist, Vol. I, 
p. 116. 
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whose direct control must have been exercised over 
territories including the Sialkot District.7° Incidentally, 
it may be pointed out that this fact would support the 
identification of the Kaniska and Saka eras and Kaniska’s 
accession in 78 A.D. 

As noted already only a few people took part in the 
discussions, the standard of which was unfortunately not as 
high as it was expected to be. One of the papers suggested 
that Purusapura or Peshawar was not the capital of the 
Kusana king Kanigka. Of course it was pointed out in 
the course of discussion that Hiuen-tsang represents Kaniska 
as the king of Gandhara and mentions Purusapura as 
the capital of the country, so that, even if Kaniska had 
several capitals, Purusapura must have been one of them. 
Strangely enough, even those participants who are known 
to have written on Kusana history, were generally unable 
or disinclined to take part in this kind of controversy and 
say anything this way or that. 

In this connection we may refer to the following 
passages from Watters’ translation of Hiuen-tsang’s 
St-yu-ki—‘‘When Kaniska reigned in Gandhara, his power 
reached the neighbouring States and his influences extended 
to distant regions. As he kept order by military rule 
over a wide territory reaching to the east of the T’sung-ling 
(ie. the Pamirs )......° 347 “the Kan-to-lo ( Gandhara ) 


10 The discovery of the inscriptions of Kaniska I at Mathura in 
Western U.P. in India and Suivihar near Bahawalpur in West Pakistan 
shows that Sialkot lying far to the north of the area between those 
two places was under the full control of the Kusana emperor. It 18 
difficult to believe that the Satrap Rudradàman I fought with the 
emperor Kaniska I and still succeeded in retaining his position. The 
Satrap seems to have been a semi-independent feudatory of a Kusina 
king who was weaker than Kaniska I and must have been one of the 
latter's successors Cf. also Kusüna inscmptions at Sanchi. 

11 Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 124. 
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COUNTY oce The capital  Pu-lu-so-pu-lo — (Purusapura) 
was above 40 li in circuit."!? Likewise, Beals translation 
has—''According to tradition, Kaniska-Raja of Gandhara 
in old days, having subdued all the' -neighbouring 
provinces and brought into obedience people of distant 
countries, governed by his army a wide territory, even 
to the east of the 'I'sung-ling mountains." 1° 

When we were listening to some of the papers 
presented by a number of archaeologists, it appeared 
to us that the suppositions of at least some of them were 
more or less as follows—(1) that all the Kusana kings were 
staunch followers of the Buddhist faith and that all of 
them were builders of innumerable Buddhist monasteries 
throughout their dominions; 12) that the empire of 
the Kusanas was characterised by a distinct culture for 
which the monarchs alone were responsible ; and (3) that 
the southern portions of the Central Asian Republics 
of the USSR lying to the north of the Oxus river were 
integral parts of the dominions of all the Kusana emperors. 
In our opinion, none of these views can be regarded as 
proved historical facts, so that they are likely to remain 
merely unproved guesses until further evidence is forth- 
coming on the points. It appears to us—(l) that only 
some of the Kusana emperors had Buddhist leanings 
and that most of the monasteries built during their 
reigns were due to private enterprise ; (2) that there was 
nothing like a uniform culture in the Kugana empire, 
different regions in it (е. р. Gandhara and Mathura ) 
enjoying quite different cultures and that the so-called 
Kusana culture appears to be largely borrowed from 


12 Ibid., pp. 198-99. 
13 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Calcutta reprint. 
Vol. J, pp. 118-19. 
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the Scythians, Parthians, Greeks, Iranians, Indians and 
Chinese; and (3) that there is no evidence of 
Kusana rule in the  trans-Oxus region during the 
reigns of Kaniska I and his immediate successors including 
Vasudeva I. 

The problems referred to above require a thorough and 
careful examination. Closely allied to them is the question 
ofthe eastern boundary of the Kusana empire which was 
the subject of the paper presented by us at the Dushanbe 
Conference. In this connection, reference should also be 
made to another interesting question raised at the Соп- 
ference by a participant who appeared to suppose that, 
during the Kusana age, Takga$ilà was still a popular seat 
of learning, to which students of various parts of India 
are known to have flocked in an earlier age. It appears 
to us that the popularity of Taksasilà must have suffered 
in the period in question, because, as a result of the 
foreign occupation, the whole area watered by the Indus 
and its five eastern tributaries was regarded by the people 
of the other parts of our subcontinent as an unholy land 
inhabited by godless people and unfit for being visited by 
righteous men. 


II 
RELIGIOUS LEANINGS OF THE KUSANA KINGS 


Kujula Kadphises (Kadphises I) the first king of the 
Kusana house, issued certain copper coins, the obverse 
of which exhibits the diademed bust of the Greek king 
Hermaios with the Greek legends—Bastleos Sterossy Ermaiou, 
“[ Goin of] King Hermaios, the Saviour’’, on the earlier 
issues, and Kozoulou Kadphizou  Korsolou, “[ Coin of] 
Kujula Kadphises, the Kusana” on the issues which 
appear to be later than the former. The reverse of both 
these groups of coins has the Prakrit legend written in 
Kharosthi characters—Kujula-Kasasa Kusana-yavugasa dhrama- 
thidasa,” “| Coin of] the Kusana Prince Kujula Kadphises, 
who is Steadfast in the Faith.” t 

Another type of the same king’s copper coins has on 
the obverse, the king’s diademed head (supposed to be 
imitated from the coins of Augustus) and the Greek legend 
Khoransu Zaoou Kozola-Kadaphes, “Coin of Kujula Kadphises, 
the Kusana Prince", the Prakrit-Kharosthi legend on the 
reverse being—Kuyula-Kaphasa Sacadhrama-thitasa Khusanasa 
Yauasa, [Coin of] the Kusana Prince Kujula Kadphises 
who is Steadfast in the True Faith.’ 

The epithets Dhrama-thida (Dharma-sthita) and Saca-dhrama- 
thita (Satya-dharma-sthita) have been generally regarded by 
numismatists to indicate the Kusana king’s adherence to the 
Buddhist faith. Another type of copper coins on which 
the legends cannot be read, but the obverse symbol of 
which is the Buddha, seated in conventio al attitude with 


1 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 
Vol. I, pp. 178-79. 
5 Ibid., p. 181. 
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uncertain object in right hand, has been attributed to the 
same king.° It is thus possible to think that Kadphises 
I was a Buddhist. It may be noted, however, that an 
early inscription is known to apply the epithet satya- 
dharma-sthtta to a devotee of the god Sarva or Siva.* 
There is therefore a possibility that Kadphises I was a 
Saiva like his son Kadphises II. 

Kujula's son and successor Vima Kadphises (Kadphises 
II) issued gold coins, the reverse side of which generally 
represented the god Siva or the god's emblem, the trident- 
battleaxe. Siva is often standing, wearing necklace, with 
long trident in right hand and leaning against the bull. 
Sometimes, the god has long trident-battleaxe in his right 
hand and the gourd and tiger skin in left hand. The 
reverse legend in Prakrit and Kharosthi is—Maharajasa 
rajadirajasa  sarvaloga-i$varasa Mahisoarasa Vima-Katphisasa 
tradarasa, “(Coin of] Vima Kadphises, the King, the 


J Ibid. pp. 181-82. Some scholars think that the figure of the 
Buddha occurs on the coins (cf. Smith's Catalogue, Plate УШ. 4) of 
the Saka king Maues (c. 20 B C.25 A.D.) and on certain early 
Ujjayini issues. Others are doubtful about this See J. N. Banerjea, 
Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd ed, p 112. 

4 A Mathura inscription refers to a person as satyadha[r"]ma- 
sthitasya Nanaya(ya)t = Sarva-§ca(Ca) ndavir-atisigta-rajyasya (cf. 
Luders, Mathura Inscriptions, p 138). The passage reminds us of 
Mahesvara-Mahasen-átisrsta-rajya-vibhava and of Mahefvara-Mahasen- 
atisrsta-rajya of other inscriptions (Ep Ind, Vol XXVIII, p. 13, 
note 3). The three passages may suggest either that the gods Sarva 
(Siva) and Candavira in the first case and Маһеёуага (Siva) and 
Mahasena (Skanda-Kürttikeya) in the second and third bestowed king- 
doms to their devotees or that, of the three persons, the first dedicated 
his kingdom to the gods Sarva and Candavira and the second and 
third their dominions to the gods MaheSvara and Mahisena. Cf. The 
Age of Imperial Unity, ed Majumdar, p 161, notes 1 and 4; Sircar, 
Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 212 ff; Ep Ind., Vol XXX, p 19. If the 
above interpretations of the passages are accepted, the epithet Satya- 
dhai ma-sthita in the first passage as well as on the coms of Kadphises I 
loses its Buddhistic significance. 
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Supreme King of Kings, the Saviour who is a Mahesvara 
idevotee of Mahesvara or Siva) and the lord of the whole 
world."5 There is little doubt that Kadphises II was a 
devotee of the god Siva. 

On the reverse of the coins of Kaniska I, we have 
the representations of—(1) the fire-god Athsho (Persian 
Atash), (2) the Moon-god Mao, (3) the Sun-god Miiro, 
Mioro (or Mithra) or Miuro (ie. Neo-Sanskrit Mihira), 
(4) the mother-goddess Nana, Nanaia or Nanashao, (5) 
the war-god Orlagno (Persian Bahram), (6) the fire-god 
Pharro (Persian Farr), (7) the Sun-god Helios, (8) the wind- 
god Oado (Vado=Sanskrit Vata), (9) Boddo (Buddha), 
(10) Mozdooano (Ahura Mazda), (11) the Greek fire-god 
Hephaistos, (12) Salene, (13) Manaobago, (14) Lrooaspo, 
ete This seems to suggest that the king had a catholic 
religious policy and represented himself to his subjects, 
belonging to different religious communities all over his 
vast empire, as full of respect towards the deities worship- 
ped by them. It will be seen that the Buddha was 
only one of the many divinities represented on the coins 
and named in the legends, so that their issuer could hardly 
have been a staunch Buddhist, though he appears to 
have had Buddhistic leanings. By this time, the develop- 
ment of the Mahayana form of Buddhism had already 
started and the sage Gautama the Buddha had already 
become, in practice, a god ready to hear the prayers of 
the faithful.” 

An inscription® from Surkh Kotal near Baglan on the 
Kunduz river in Northern Afghanistan speaks of the repairs 





Ibid., pp. 183 ff. 

Ibid, pp 186 ff.; Sel. Ins, 1965 ed, p. 147, note 6 

Smith, E. Hist. Ind., 1924 ed., p. 282. 

BSOAS, Vol XXIII, pp. 47 ff; cf Journ As., 1958, pp. 345 fÈ 
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to a temple called Kaneshko Oanindo Bago laggo (the sanctuary 
of the Victorious Kaniska), in the year 31 of the Kaniska 
era. This was a Fire temple of the Iranian type and not 
a Buddhist religious establishment.® Kaniska I, whose 
name is apparently associated with the temple, thus does 
not appear to have been a staunch Buddhist. 

According to Buddhist tradition, king Kaniska was a 
devout Buddhist and a great patron of Buddhism, who 
convened the Fourth Buddhist Council probably in 
Kashmir.*? “The stories told about Kaniska’s conversion 
and his subsequent zeal for Buddhism have so much 
resemblance to the A$oka legends that it is difficult to 
decide how far they are traditions of actual fact and how 
far merely echoes of an older tradition."!? It is also 
not easy to determine whether the Buddhist Kaniska was 
the first king of that name or one of his successors bearing 
the same name. 

According to Hiuen-tsang, the Buddhist king Kaniska 
of Gandhara built at the capital of the country, called 
Purugapura (Peshawar), a magnificent stūpa 400 feet high 
with a superstructure of gilt-copper discs, its base being in 
five stages and 150 feet in height.*? Kaniska also built 
a vikāra near the stupa.*® In the llth century, Al-Biruni 
speaks of the Kanik-caitya (Kagiska-caitya) at Purushavar 
(Peshawar).** According to the Ghoshravan inscription,*? 
Viradeva, son of the Brahmana Indragupta of Nagarahara 
(Jalalabad), had studied at the feet of Acarya Sarvajnasanti 
as the Kaniska-mahavihara, no doubt at Purusapura, before 


9 See Journal Asiatique, 1958, pp. 368 Ё. 

10 Smith, op cit, pp. 283 ff. 

11 Ibid. p. 280. 

12 Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. I, pp. 203 ff. 
13 Ibd., p. 208. | 

14 Sachau, Alberuni's India, Vol. П, p. 11. 

15 Gaudalekhamalà, pp. 46 ff. 
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he came to the Yasovamapura-vihara (at Ghoshravan near 
Biharsharif in the Patna Distr' ct, Bihar) and was honoured 
by king Devapala (c. 810-50 A.D.). In any case, the founder 
of the Kaniska siupa and monastery at Peshawar may 
have been a devout Buddhist though it is uncertain 
whether he has to be identified with Kaniska I or one 
of his namesakes among his successors. 

The Rajatarangint speaks of the three Turuska kings of 
Kashmir named Huska, Juska and Kaniska (usually identi- 
fied with Huviska, Vasiska or Vajeska, and Kaniska II 
of the Ara inscription of the Kaniska year 41)1% and 
represents them as having Buddhist leanings.!? ‘Then 
there was, in this land, three kings called Huska, Juska 
and Kaniska, who built three towns named after them 
(Huskapura, Juskapura and Kaniskapura) That wise king 
Juska, who built Juskapura with its vihara was also the 
founder of Jayasvamipura (apparently named after the god 
Jayasvamin, a form of Visnu).!? ‘These kings who were 
given to acts of piety, though descended from the Turuska 





16 Kalhana, the author of the Rdjatarangini, is believed to re- 
present Huska, Juska and Kaniska as having ruled simultaneously 
(Stein, Kalhana's Rajatarangint, Vol. I, Intro, p. 76). The rule of 
Kaniska II (year 41) falls within Huviska's reign period (years 28-60) 
while the Sanchi inscription of V&siska (years 24-28), dated year 28 
Hemanta 1 Divasa 5 (i.e. M&rgasirsa-badi 5) is later than the Mathura 
inscription of Huviska, dated 28, first day of the month of Gurpiya 
(Bhidrapada-Afvina) since the year seems to have started after the 
Phalguna fullmoon (ie. with Purnimanta Caitra). See Sel. Ins., Vol. 
I, 1965 ed, pp. 150 ff. (cf. p. 152, note 8). 

17 I. 168 ff. 

18 Ш. 350; V. 449; cf. Ш. 453-54. Stein, in his translation, re- 
gards Jayasvimin correctly as Visnu at one place (p. 102), but as 
the Sun-god elsewhere (p. 232), because, in the latter case, the god 
is called Tayasvàmr-virocana. The name Virocana, however, is also 
applied to Visnu according to Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary. 
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race, built at Suskaletra!? and other places mathas, 
caityas and similar structures. During the power ul reign 
of these kings, the land of Kashmir was, to a great 
extent, in the possession of the Bauddhas who, by practi- 
sing the law of religious mendicancy (pravrajya), had 
acquired great renown. At that time, one hundred and 
fifty years had passed in this terrestrial world since the 
blessed Sakyasirnha (the Buddha) had acquired’ parinirvana. 
And a Bodhisattva lived then in this country as the sole 
lord of the land, namely, the glorious Nagarjuna who 
resided at Sadarhadvana."?? The tradition recorded in 
the Rajatarahgim may suggest that the said Kusana kings 
were remembered by the people of early medieval Kashmir 
primarily as patrons of Buddhism. 

Nothing is clearly known about the religious inclina- 
tions of Vasiska from his inscriptions. We have as yet 
discovered no coins of this king. If, however, his identi- 
fication with Juska of the Rajatarangini is accepted, the 
king had probably both Vaisnavite and Buddhistic leanings. 
This is in keeping with the representation of diverse 
divinities on the reverse of the coins of Kaniska I and 
the erection, by the same king, of a vihara or caitya at 
Peshawar and an Iranian Fire temple at Surkh Kotal. 
Kalhana’s reference to the predominance of the Buddhists 
in the time of the Turuska (Kusana) kings may be true, 
because the Saka-Kusana age witnessed the rise and 
development of the Mahayana form of ‘Buddhism, and it 


19 Suskaletra (modern Haklitre in the Doonsoo Pargana) and 
Vitasthtra (modern Vithvutur near Vernag, the source of the Vitast&) 
were famous for the numerous Buddhist monasteries built by Asoka 
(Rajatarangini, І. 102). The Dharmfranyavibira at the latter place 
(ibid., I. 103) is supposed to have been pre-Agokan. 

20 Stein, op. cit, pp 30-31. The tradition that the Kusina kings 
flourished 150 years after the Buddha’s death, i.e. in the latter half 
of the fourth century BC, is of course wrong by several centuries, 
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is well known that the growth of a new doctrine or sect 
is often characterised by great popular enthusiasm. The 
Buddhist tradition that the Fourth Buddhist Council was 
held in the Kashmir region under the patronage of king 
Kaniska cannot be dissociated from the  Rajatarangini 
tradition regarding the influence of the Buddhists in the 
area. 

Like the coins of Kanigka I, the reverse of Huviska's 
coins also exhibits a variety of divinities—(1) Athsho 
(Greek Hepahistos and Indian Visvakarman), (2) the goddess 
of abundance Ardoksho, (3) the Moon-god Manaobago 
or Mao, (4) the Sun-god Helios, Anio, Miiro or Mioro, 
(5) the goddess Nanashao, (6) the goddess Oaninda, (7) 
the god Oesha (Vrsa, i.e. Siva), (8) the war-god Shaoreoro 
(Persian Shahrewar, Greek Aies), (9) Herakles, (10) the fire- 
god Pharro (Persian Farr), (11) the four-armed god Ooshna 
(Visnu), (12) Ganega (Siva), (13) Ommo (Uma), (14) Skando- 
Komaro (Skada-Kumara), (15) Bizago (Visakha), (16) Maasena 
(Mahasena), (17) Nana and Oesho together, (18) Rom, 
(19) Oron, (20) Sarapho, (21) Lrooaspo, (22) Oakhsho, (23) 
Araikhsho, etc.?* This shows that, like Kaniska, Huviska 
also had leanings towards most of the religious faiths 
prevalent among the peoples of his vast empire. 

A Mathura inscription,?*? however, speaks of the orhara 
of Maharaja Rajatsraja Devaputra Huviska. Another Mathura 
inscription*® of Huviska’s reign (year 51) mentions the 
Maharaja-Devapuira-vihàra which may be the same monas- 
tery. A person installed the relics of the Buddha in a 


21 Sel. Ins., 1965 ed., р. 160, note 6; Whitehead, op. cit., pp. 194 ff. 
J. М. Banerjea traced the Harihara form combining Siva and Visnu 
on a com of Huviska (Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd ed., 
pp. 123-24) 

22 Sel Ins, op cit, рр. 957-58. 

23 Luders, Mathura Inscriptions, p. 68, No 62, 
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vihara about 30 miles to the west of Kabul with the idea 
that the principal share of his religious merit would go 
to Maharaja Rajatiraja Huviska.** This is of course of no 
special significance, because another Mathura inscription, ?^ 
recording the creation of a permanent endowment for 
running a punya-sala for catering free food to one hundred 
Brahmanas per month, says that the religious merit accruing 
to the pious act would go to Devaputra Sahi Huviska and 
to those who loved him, This suggests that Huviska’s 
relations with the Brahmanists were quite cordial. 
Cunningham noticed a nicolo seal of a Kusana ruler 
whom he identified with Huviska on account of the similarity 
of the headdress and garment.?° Не says about the device, 
“а Kusana chief standing in a respectful pose with folded 
hands before the four-armed god Vignu; the god carries 
in his four hands а wheel (shown exactly like a cart-wheel) 
a mace, a ring-like object and a globular thing ; there is 
an inscription in illegible characters by the side of the 
god." The inscription, written in the Tocharian language 
and a cursive modification of the Greek script, has been 
deciphered by Ghirshman as containing the names of the 
gods Mihira (the Iranian Sun-god), Visnu and Siva.?? 
The Kusana king Vasudeva bears the Vaignavite name 


of Vasudeva-Kysna ; but the reverse of some of his coins 


24 Ibid. рр. 58-59. 

25 Ibid, pp 151 ff. Another Mathura inscription (Luders, op. cit., 
pp 138 ff.) refers to some pious activity for increasing the longevity 
and strength of Maharaja Rajàtiraja Devaputra Huviska, although the 
nature of the work cannot be determined owing to the damaged condi- 
tion of the epigraph. 

26 See Num. Chron. 1893, pp. 126-27, Pl. X, fig. 2; cf. J. N. 
Banerjea, op cit, p 124. 

27 Les Chionites Hepthalites, pp. 55-58, fig 55; Pl VIL 1. 
Ghirshman takes the devotee to be а Hūna chief, though the seal 
appears to be earher than the advent of the Hünas in India, 
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bears the representation of the goddesses Nana and Ardoksho 
though the Indian god Siva (Oesho) is found on a large 
number of them.?? ‘There is no evidence of Vasudeva’s 
Buddhist leanings. / 

The evidence at our disposal would thus show that 
Kadphises I may have been a Buddhist or a Saiva and 
Kaniska I (or II) and Huvigka may have had leanings 
towards Buddhism as well as to some other religious 
faiths ; but Kadphises II was a devotee of Siva, and nothing 
is known about the Buddhist leanings of Vasudeva, while 
Vasiska may have had both Vaisnava and Buddhist leanings. 
Under these circumstances, it is difficult to think that the 
Kusana kings were all staunch followers of Buddhism. It 
is equally difficult to attribute most pre-Muslim Buddhist 
establishments discovered in or in the neighbourhood of the 
territory ruled by the Kusanas from the foundation of the 
house by Kadphises Ї in the first half of the first century 
A.D. down to the time of Ardashir Babagan (226-41 A.D.), 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty of Iran, who subjugated 
the Kusana king, to Kusana inspiration. It appears that 
the Kuganas followed a Catholic religious policy and patro- 
nised different faiths even though they may have had special 
leanings towards particular creeds like Buddhism. There 
can be little doubt that the Buddhist subjects of the Kusana 
emperors were responsible for most of the Buddhist religious 
establishments raised during their age in different parts of 
of their empire. 

It may be argued that Kaniska’s catholic religious 
policy turned into a staunch devotion to Buddhism later 
in his old age, and attention may be drawn to the case 
of king Harsavardhana Siladitya(606-47 A.D.) of Kanauj, 
who is represented as a Paramamahsevara (devout worshipper 


28 Whitehead, op. cit., pp. 208 ff. 
10 
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of Mahe$vara or Siva) in his inscriptions?® dated 627 and 
630 A.D., though the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang, who 
travelled in India from 629 to 643 A.D., speaks of the 
said king's staunch devotion to the Buddha.*° Although 
‘this may not be improbable, we cannot possibly ignore the 
case of the great Mughul emperor Akbar(1556-1605 A.D.) 
whose “conduct at different times justified Christians, 
Hindus, Jains and Parsees in severally claiming him as one of 
themselves,” ’ + 


29 Ep Ind., Vol. Y, pp. 72 Ё; Vol. IV, pp. 210 ff 
30 бее Watters, op. cit., Vol I, pp 344, 364, etc. 
3| Smith, Oxford History of India, Part II, 1920, p 360. 


III 
CULTURE OF THE KUSANA EMPIRE 


We know that, according to the Chinese annals, the 
Kusanas (ie. the people of the Kuei-shuang or Kouei- 
chouang principality in the land to the south of the Oxus) 
were a branch of the great Yue-chi race. According to 
Ssuma-ch'ien who recorded the story of the travels of the 
celebrated Chinese envoy Chang-K'ien in the Sse-ki 
or Shi-kt completed before 91 B.C., the nomadic Yue-chi 
people were dwelling, about 165 B.C., in the land between 
the Tsunn-hoang (Tun-huang) country and the K’i-lien 
mountains or Tien-chan range in Chinese Turkestan (in 
the Kan-suh Province in North-Western China according 
to some). They were defeated and expelled from their 
country by the MHiung-nu and, in the course of their 
westward migration, defeated the Wu-sun occupying the 
basin of the Ili river and its southern tributaries to the 
north of the Taklamakan (Gobi) desert. The Yue-chi 


moved further west and occupied the Saka land in the 


valley of the Jaxartes, driving out the Sakas to the south 
of the river and compelling their king to take refuge in 
Ki-pin (Kafiristan together with the adjoining eastern 
region). After sometime, the Wu-sun, with Hiung-nu help, 
drove out the Yue-chi from the Jaxartes valley to the 
valley of the Oxus where the latter reduced the Ta-hia 
country to subjection. The Yue-chi capital was to the 
north of the Oxus in the Bukhara region (ancient 
Sogdiana) when Chang-K'ien visited the area shortly before 
125 В.С. 

According to Pan-ku's Ts’ten Han-shu (‘Annals of the 
First Han Dynasty' dealing with the period from 206 B.C. to 
24 A.D. and completed by the author's sister after his 
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death), (1) the Yue-chi were no longer a nomadic people, 
(2) the great Yue-chi people, who had their capital 
at Kien-chi or Kien-she to the north of the Oxus, occupied 
Tahia to the south of the river and Ki-pin lay at its 
southern frontier, and (3) the new territory had become 
divided into five principalities—(1) Kiu-mi (possibly, Wakhan 
in North-Eastern Afghaniststan), (2) Chouang-mi or Shuang- 
mi (possibly, Chitral), (3) Kouei-chouang or Kuei-shuang 
(Kusana, possibly between Chitral and the Panjshir valley), 
(4) Hi-thun (Parwan on the Panjshir river), and (5) Kao- 
fu (Kabul, a mistake for ‘Tou-mi according to a later 
author). ‘This division of the Yue-chi territory may be 
roughly assigned to c. 100 B.C. 

According to Fan-ye's Hou Han-shu (*Annals of the Later 
Han Dynasty’ covering the period 25-220 A.D. and based 
on Pan-Young's report of c. 125 A.D. and other records), the 
capital of the Yue-chi was at Lan-shi or Lan-sheu (in Tahia) 
in the present Badakhshan ( North-Eastern Afghanistan) 
to the south of the Oxus. He says, “In old days the Yue- 
chi were vanquished by the Hiung-nu. They thus went 
to Ta-hia and divided the kingdom among five Hi-hou 
or Yab-gou...... More than hundred years after that, the 
Yabgou of Kouei-chouang (Kusana) named Kieou-tsieou-kio 
(Kusuluka = Kujula, i.e. Kadphises I) attacked and vanquish- 
ed the other four Yab-gou and called himself Wang 
(king)."! 

The above indications would suggest that the Yue-chi 
nomads settled in the Oxus valley including Ta-hia and 
gave up their nomadic habits sometime about the beginning 
of the first century B.C. Ta-hia or the Bactrian region was 
previously occupied first by the Greeks and then by the 


1 For the above account, see Sten Konow, Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol II, 
Part I, pp liii f£; Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 1938 ed, pp, 
382 ff; etc. 
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Sakas. Sometime after Alexander’s conquest, Bactria 
became a part of the Seleucid empire, and remained so 
from the close of the fourth century B.C. down to the 
revolt of the Bactrian governor, Diodotus I, about the 
middle of the following ‘century. The Bactrian kingdom 
founded by Diodotus I continued to be under Greek rule 
till the third quarter of the second century B.C. when 
Heliocles, son of Eucratides (c. 176-150 B.C.), ended his 
rule. Numismatic evidence shows that Heliocles is the 
last Greek king of Bactria which was, after his rule, 
occupied by the Sakas dispersed earlier from the Trans- 
Oxus territory of Sogdiana by the Yue-chi themselves. 
Nearly half a century later, the Yue-chi occupied Bactria 
and pushed the Sakas into Kafiristan, a large number of 
the Scythian people having also gone to settle in the 
dominions of the Parthian emperors. A good many of 
these latter Sakas appear to have settled in Drangiana 
or Eastern Iran which came to be known as Sakastan 
(medieval Sijistan, modern Seistan).? 

Greek rule in the Kabul region continued down to 
the reign of Hermaius who ruled about the beginning of 
the first century A.D. and whose suzerainty was acknowledg- 
ed by Kadphises I in the early years of his reign. 
The region of West Pakistan, which was later occupied 
by Kadphises I and Kadphises II, had been for about 
a century and a half under the Greeks, the western area 
being conquered by Saka Maues (с. 20 B.C.-22 A.D.) and 
the eastern region by his successor, Azes I (c. 22-40 A.D.). 
Greek rule in Afghanistan and Saka rule in West Pakistan, 
where Azes I was succeeded by Azilises (c. 30-40 A.D.) who 


2 It has also been suggested that a Saka settlement existed there 
even dunng the rule of the early monarchs of the Achaemenian 
dynasty in the sixth century B.C. In such a case, the Sakas, dispersed 
from Central Asia at a later date, would have been eager to settle there. 
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was himself succeeded by Azes Il (c. 40-50 A.D. were 
ousted by the Parthian king Gondophernes ( c. 21-55 А.р.) 
who was deprived of much of these possessions by 
Kadphises I.? 

Afghanistan and West Pakistan were parts of Bharatavarsa 
and were dominated by the Achaemenians from the 6th 
to the close of the 4th century B.C. and by the Mauryas 
from the close of the 4th to that of the following century. 
Thereafter they had been under the Greeks, Scythians 
and Parthians before they were occupied by the Kusanas. 
It appears therefore that the culture of the people of 
these areas was primarily an admixture of Indianism and 
Iranism and later the Greek element became as important 
as the other two factors. The Parthians and Scythians 
imbibed this composite culture which was later borrowed 
by the Kusanas. How far the Parthians, Scythians and 
Kusanas succeeded in contributing some of their own traits 
to the said composite culture can hardly be determined 
satisfactorily in the present state of insufficient informa- 
tion. It is interesting to note that, although there is a 
controversy whether the title Devaputra was borrowed from 
the Chinese,“ no divinity particularly associated with 
Central Asia and China has been traced among the plethora 
of deities represented on the reverse of the coins of Kaniska 
I and Huviska.® It is also interesting to note that A$oka's 
inscriptions in Afghanistan were written in Greek and 
Aramaic respectively for his Greek and Iranian subjects,’ 


3 For this section, see The Age of Imperial Unity (History and 
Culture of the Indian People, Vol. П), ed. Majumdar, рр 125 8. 

4 See F. W. Thomas, ':Devaputra in B. C. Law Volume, II, 
Poona, 1946, 

5 See Section H above 

6 Cf. Ep Ind, Vol. XXXIV, pp. Iff, cf Journ. А5, Tome 
CCLII, 1964, pp. 137 ff. 
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while the Kusanas of Kaniska’s house used Greek charac- 
ters for writing the legends on their coins, even though 
their language is either Greek or Iranian (or a Central 
Asian dialec. influenced by Iranian)" The coins issued 
by the Greek, Parthian, Early Saka and Early Kusana 
rulers, however, use the Greek language and script and the 
Prakrit language written in Kharosthi (rarely in the 
Brahmi script)? The inscription? of the 3lst year of the 
Kanigka era, from Surkh Kotal near Baglan in Northern 
Afghanistan, recording the repairs to the Temple of the 
Victorious Kaniska, is written in Greek script, in a dialect 
exhibiting very considerable Iranian influnce. The language 
of th: Surkh Kotal inscription may be an admixture of 
Iranian, Indian, Greek, Parthian, Scythian and Kusana 
elements, though the inscription!? of Huvigka's time (year 
31 of the Kaniska era), from Wardak about 35 miles to the 
west of Kabul, is written in the Prakrit language and 
Kharosthi script. This seems to show that, in the Kugana 
age, the influence of Indianism was more predominant 
in the Kabul region, once under the Mauryas, than in 
Northern Afghanistan. Тһе Kusana coins exhibit some 
chracteristics of Roman money, their weight being adopted 
from the R man weight standard (124 grains). 

Аз regards foreign influence on the pre-Kusana art of 
India, it has been said, “Indications of the influence of 
Greek example and good taste are discernible in the 
domain of the fine arts, and a happy blend of Indian, 
Iranian and Hellenic factors lends to Maurya sculpture its 
high quality ; but if any buildings on a Greek plan were 


7 See, eg, Whitehead's Catalogue, pp. 186 f. 

8 Ibid, pp 9 ff., 98 ff, 178 ff. 

9 Journ As, 1958, pp. 345 ff; Bul. S. Or. Afr. Stud., Vol. XXIII, 
1960, pp. 47 ff. 

10 Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965 ed, pp. 58-59, 
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erected, they were apparently confined to Gandhara. А 
temple with Ionic pillars, dating from about 80 B.C., has 
been discovered at Taxila which was half foreign and by 
no means an essentially Indian centre ; but the plan of the 
building is not Greek, and the pillars, of foreign pattern, 
are merely borrowed ornaments. The earliest known 
example of Indo-Greek sculpture belongs to the same 
period, the reign of Azes, and not a single specimen can 
be referred to the times of Demetrios, Eucratides and 
Menander, not to speak of Alexander.’’** 

The same authority goes on to say, “The celebrated 
Gandhara sculptures, found abundantly in the Peshawar 
District and neighbouring regions, the ancient Gandhara, 
of which many excellent examp'es date from the time of 
Kaniska and his proximate successors, give vivid expression 
in classical forms of considerable artistic merit to 
this modified Buddhism (i.e. Mahayana), a religion with 
a complicated mythology and well-filled pantheon. The 
florid Corinthian capitals and many other characteristic 
features of the style prove that the Gandhara school was 
merely a branch of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art 
of the early empire. The most competent critics are now 
generally agreed that the school reached its highest point 
of development early in the second century of the 
Christian era (though some scholars are inclined to assign 
an earlier date).’’*? 

How far the Kusanas were responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Gandhara style can scarcely be definitely 
determined. But, if they patronised the Buddhist monks 
who helped the growth of the Mahayana, people’s zeal 


11 Smith, E Hist. Ind., 1924 ed., pp. 255-56. 
12 Ibid, pp 282-83. Smith's dating apparently depends on his 
ascription of the accession of Kaniska I to the second century AD. 
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for the new faith may have been responsible for such 
sculptures in the sanctuaries, etc., built for them. And 
some of the Kusana kings were probably primarily 
responsible for the erection of some such sanctuaries endowed 
with sculptures. 

The above analysis will show that the culture of the 
Kusanas was mostly borrowed. Even if they were associated 
with the development of Mahayana Buddhism and the 
Gandhara art, it seems that both the movements were 
already there and that some of the Kusana kings, who had 
Buddhist leanings, helped their progress. The monasteries 
built during the Kusana age within the Kusana empire 
must have been mostly due to the inspiration of ordinary 
pious people, so that the credit ascribed to the Kusana 
monarchs may be only partially correct. 

It should also be remembered that the Gandhara art 
flourished in West Pakistan and Afghanistan; but it had 
little influence on the Indian art at other centres of the 
Kusana age such as even the nearest School of Mathura.*® 
Thus the same art did not dominate the whole empire of 
the Kusanas. 

Similar is the case with the religious life in different 
parts of the Kusana empire. The coins of Kaniska I and 
Huviska represent a large number of West Asian, Greek 
and Indian deities who were apparently worshipped by the 
subjects of the Kusanas. Buddhism may have been the 
dominant faith in West Pakistan and Afghanistan; but, at 
Indian centres like Kausambi and Varanasi within the 
empire of Kaniska I, it was only a rival of Brahmanical 


13 Cf. “The Mathura artists were aware of the contemporary 


Gandhara art tradition...... the popularity of the Gandhàra school 
might have influenced the Mathur& artists on simple grounds of com- 
petition......Gandhfra influence on Mathur& art appears to be very 


shght, however” (S. K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, 
pp. 66-67). 
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Hinduism. According to Hiuen-tsang, in the Кара 
country in Afghanistan, there were 100 Buddhist monasteries 
with more than 6,000 monks (chiefly Mahayanists) while 
the number of Deva temples was ‘some tens’, and above 
1000 professed sectarians, Digambaras and Pasupatas and 
those who wore wreaths of skulls as head-ornaments.!* 
Likewise, in Gandhara, 1000 Buddhist monasteries and 
100 Deva temples flourished in the days of Hiuen-tsang.*® 
On the other hand, in the Kausambi tract, there were 
‘more than ten’ monasteries with above Зоо Hinayanist 
monks and ‘more than fifty Deva temples’, the non-Buddhists 
being ‘very numerous’.*® In the district of Varanasi, 
Hiuen-tsang found ‘above thirty’ monasteries with more 
than 300 monks of the Sammatiya school and more than 
100 Deva temples with more than 10,000 adherents of 


vaious sects, the majority being Saiva and the number of 
Deva temples іп the capital city being no less 
than 20,17 

The language and script were not the same in the 
different areas of the empire. This will be evident from 
a study of the Kusana inscriptions written in the Greek, 
Kharosthi and Brahmi alphabets. The Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-tsang also refers to the languages and scripts of the 
people of different territories. 

Hiuen-tsang often refers to difference of the people of 
one area from those of another in nature, customs, etc. 
Thus the people of Kapisa were “of a rude and violent 
disposition, used a coarse vulgar language and married 
in a miscellaneous manner. The written language was 
very like that of Tokhara ; but the colloquial idiom and 





14 Watters, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 123. 
15 Ibid, p. 202. 

16 Ibid, р 366. 

17 Ibid. Vol. Пур. 47. 
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the social institutions of the people were different." !? In 
the same way, about Varanasi, the pilgrim says, “Тһе 
inhabitants were very numerous and had boundless wealth, 
their houses being full of rare valuables. The people were 
gentle and courteous and esteemed devotion to learning ; 
the majority of them believed the other systems and only 
a few of them were Buddhists.’’?®  Hiuen-tsang's remarks 
on the peoples of some other territories are quoted 
below. 


The people of Gandhara “were faint-hearted and fond 
of practical arts" ;*? those of the Swat valley were 
*pusilanimous and deceitful...and made the acquisition 
of magical formulae their occupation" ;?' those of Balor 
were “rude and ugly” and of Taksasila were “plucky” ;?? 


those of Sirhhapura were “rude, bold and deceitful” ;?? 


those of the Hazara District were “rough and deceitful” ;** 
those of Punch were “daring and straightforward” ;7° 
those of Takka (Sialkot region) had “rude bad ways and 
a low vulgar speech” ;?^ those of Jalandhara “had 
truckulent ways and a mean contemptible appearance ; 


but they were in affluent circumstances” ;?" those of the 


Satadru valley “were in good circumtances and Jed moral 
lives, observing social distinctions and adhering devoutly 
to Buddhism" ;28 regarding Mathura,: the pilgrim says 


18 Ibid, Vol I, p. 123 
19 Ibid, Vol. IL, p. 47. 
20 Ibid, p 199. 
21 Ibid, Vol I, p 225. 
22 Ibid, p 240. 
23 Ibid, p. 248. 
24 bid. p. 256. 
25 Ibid., р. 283. 
26 Ibid., p. 286 
97 Ibid. p. 296. 
28 Ibid, p. 300. 
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that "the manners and customs of the inhabitants were 
good; the people believed in the working of karman and 
paid respect to moral and intellectual eminence" ;?? etc. 
We have elsewhere noticed how Hiuen-tsang enumerates 
the characteristics of the people of the land between 
Lamghan in Afganistan and Rajauri in ‘Kashmir and 
regards them as inferior people of the frontier and not 
belonging to India ргорег. 3° 


— 


29 Ibid. p. 301. 
30 Ibid. р. 284. 


IV 


FOREIGNERS AND THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS LIFE 
OF PANCANADA 


As indicated by the Manusmytit and the geographical 
sections in the Puranas,* the name Udicya or Uttarapatha 
was applied, in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
to the land beyond the Eastern Punjab extending as far 
as the Oxus valley and usually also including the 
Himalayan region. The Brahmanas of this land are 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana? as engaged, under 
the leadership of Svaidayana Saunaka, in a dispute with 
the Kuru-Parcala Brahmana Uddalaka Aruni and as 
defeating the latter. According to the Kausīitaki Brahmana,* 
the speech of the Udicyas, ie. the people of Udicya, 
which was similar to that of the Kuru-Paficalas, was 
celebrated for its purity and, therefore, the Brahmanas of 
other parts of the country used to go to Udicya for 
purposes of study. ‘This has to be read with the evidence 
of the Buddhist literature, according to which the city 
of Taksasila (near modern Rawalpindi in West Pakistan) 
in the Gandhara country in Udicya or Uttarapatha was 
a great seat of learning and a famous resort of students of 
different parts of the country.5 

The Jataka stories represent ТаКѕа8 а as a famous 
university of pre-Buddhistic times. Та the Buddha's days, 
princes and other eminent men received their training at 


1 П. 21; cf. Sircar, Cosm. Geog. E. Ind. Lit., p. 17. 

2 See Sircar, op. cit., pp. 23 ff., for a list of the Udicya peoples. 
3 XI 41.1; cf. Gopatha Brahmana, 1. 3.6. 

4 VII 6. 

6 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 8, 28, 203, 
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the place. King Prasenajit of Kosala, the Licchavi chief 
Mahali and the Malla prince Bandhula are said to have 
been classmates at Taksaéila to which students also flocked 
from countries like Lata, Kuru-de$a, Magadha, Sivi-deéa, 
etc. Among the Taksasila students, mention may also be 
made of Jivaka of Magadha, Angulimala of Kosala, 
Dharmapala of Avanti and YaSodatta of the Malla 
country. Тһе three Vedas and the eighteen vidyas were 
taught at Taksasila, the sciences (vidyas) including archery, 
swordsmanship, elephant-craft  (hasti-Jastra), magic (e.g. 
Glambana-manira for charming snakes and midhyuddha:ana- 
mantra for recovering buried treasure), etc. The students 
also learnt the science of ritual (mantra), though, in this 
subject, Varanasi probably had a greater reputation, 
because students are said to have gone from Taksasila to 
Varanasi for learning the maniras.? 

Some Udicya peoples, however, may have been regarded 
as of bad repute even in the early age. The Atharvaveda 
mentions certain distant peoples to whom fever had to be 
banished.” Here the following groups are referred to— 
(1) Müjavat, Mahavrsa and Balhika; (2) Müjavat and 
Balhika ; (3) Mahavrsa and Mujavat; and (4) Gandhari, 
Мајауаї, Anga and Magadha. Of these, according to 
later evidence, the Balhikas lived in Northern Afghanistan, 
the Gandharis (Gandharas) in the Rawalpindi and 
Peshwar Districts of West Pakistan, the Angas in East 
Bihar and the Magadhas in South Bihar. Most scholars 


6 For references, see Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names, Vol. I, р. 982. The Rajatarangini (VI. 300) refers to a тайа 
built by Queen Diddà (981-1003 A.D.) for the accommodation of the 
people from MadhyadeSa, Lšta Sauda (apparently a mistake for 
Gauda). The people may have been students, and it is possible that, 
in the early medieval репой, students formerly flocking to Taksaśilī 
went for study to Kashmir 

7 V. 22.5, 7, 8 and 14; cf. Baudhayana Srautasutra, П.5. 
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think that, of the Gandhari, Müjavat, Anga and Magadha 
mentioned in the same breath, “the latter two tribes are 
apparently the eastern limit of the poets knowledge, 
the two former the northern” But the Magadhas are 
mentioned in the Vedic literature generally as a people 
of little repute and the Magadha (a man from the land 
of Magadha) is included in the list of victims of the 
Purusamedha sacrifice.? It is thus not altogether impossible 
that the other three peoples mentioned along with them had 
also an amount of disrepute attached to their names, 
though it is difficult to be sure on this point especially 
in view of the evidence of the Buddhist literature. +° 

Beside what has been said above about the learned 
Brahmanas of Taksasila, it has to be noticed that the 
prestige of the Udicya Brahmanas is generally recognised 
in the Pali literature. Thus Fick says, “of one of the 
Brahmanas hitherto described and conforming to the 
Brahmanical ideal, it is said with emphasis that he belongs 
to the North, or is of Northen extraction, i.e. is an Udicca 
(Udicya) Brahmana."*! Reference is made to the great 
social prestige attached to the Udicya Brahmanas settled 
in Kasi and Magadha. This must, however, be regarded 


8 Рейс Index, Vol I, p. 219, note 2. Bloomfield, however, 
thinks that the name Mahàvrsa has been chosen for its sound and 
sense (as ‘of mighty strength’ to resist the disease) than for its geo- 
graphical position (Hymns of the Atharvaveda, p. 446). 

9 Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXX. 5 22; Taittiriya Brahmana, ПІ. 4.1.1. 

10 Whereas there ıs reference to “a bad Brahmana living in 
Magadha,” we have also rarely mention of respectable Brahmanas 
living in that country. See Vedic Index, Vol. П, р. 116. 

11 The Social Organisation in North-East India, trans. S К. Maitra, 
pp. 212-13. Fick locates Udicya in the Kuru-Paficdla region 
immediately to the west and north-west of the Kasi-Magadha areas. 
But the geographical name Udicya can hardly be interpreted in that 
way. The migration of the Udicya Brahmanas to the Kasi-Magadha 
territory may have been due to the foreign occupation of Uttaripatha 
to which we are referring below. 
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as the echo of an earlier age, because the Pali Buddhist 
works were really composed considerably after the days of 
the Buddha in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., when 
Uttarapatha had already — been tasting foreign 
occupation and was gradually being regarded as an 
impure land. 

The foreign occupation of parts of Udicya or Uttarapatha 
began at least as early as the middle of the sixth century 
B.C. when the Achaemenian emperor Cyrus (558-530 В.С.) 
who conquered Afghanistan and the land of certain tribes 
lying to the west of the Indus in the valley of the 
Kabul river.t* The terri ories of Gandhara!? and Sindhu 
(the Punjab region), on both banks of the Indus, were 
included in the Achaemenian empire during the early 
years of the reign of Darius I (522-486 B.C.) The 
empire of the Achaemenians passed to the Macedonian 
monarch Alexander the great who defeated and killed 
Darius III (335-330 B.C.) and conquered wide areas of the 
Punjab and Sindh. Alexander left the region in 324 B.C. 
after having founded a number of cities garrisoned by 
Greek troops in the occupied parts of India; but they 
were subjugated by Candragupta Maurya (c. 324-300 В.С.), 
to whom Alexander’s general Seleucus, after having 
probably been defeated at the hands of the Maurya a 


— 


12 According to Arrian, “the district west of the river Indus as 
far as the river Cophen (Kabul) is inhabited by the Astacenians 
(of the Puskalávati or Charsadda area sometimes regarded as Western 
Gandhára) and Assacenians (of Swat and Buner), Indian tribes. 
These were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, afterwards to the 
Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians and paid tribute 
to Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, as ruler of their land." See Chinnock, 
Arnian’s Anabasis, p. 339. 

13 According to the Ramayana (VII. 113. 11; 114. 11), Gandhàra 
lay on both sides of the Indus and had Taksaéyà and Puskal&vati as 
capital cities. 


! 
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few years after һе had consolidated his position in 
Western Asia and made Babylon his capital in 311 B.C., 
surrendered the four territories of Aria (Herat), Arachosia 
(Kandahar), Paropamisadae (Kabul) and  Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan) in exchange for 500 elephants. The story 
seems to be supported by the fact that recently some ins- 
criptions of Asoka were discovered at a place near old 
Kandahar in Afghanistan." 

The Mauryas ruled over West Pakistan and Afghanistan 
(excluding Bactria in Northern Afghanistan ) for nearly 
a century. But, thereafter, Afghanistan and West Pakistan 
were ruled by the Bactrian Greeks (Yavana), Scythians 
(Saka), Parthians (Pahlava), Kusanas, Hunas, Turks, etc., 
till the early medieval period. This foreign contact, lasting 
for several centuries, considerably modified the culture and 
social prestige of Uttarapatha.. 

That some of the foreign settlers of Uttarapatha had 
social systems different from that of the rest of India is 
indicated by the Majjhimanikaya!5 and the inscriptions of 
Asoka. The former speaks of the land of the Yavanas 
(Greeks of Uttrapatha) and Kambojas (Iranian settlers 
of Uttarapatha) as having two classes of peoples, e.g., Агуа 
(Patrician) and Dasa (Plebian), that is to say, the popula- 
tion in those countries were not divided into the four 
social grades, viz. Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vai$ya and Šūdra.*° 
The same thing is said about the Yavanas in the Asokan 
inscriptions,!" according to which there were no Brahmanas 


14 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965 ed., pp. 527-28; Journ. 
As, 1964, pp. 137ff. 

15 P.T.S. ed, Vol. П, p. 149. 

16 The Bhüridatta Jataka (No. 543), which may be assigned to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, suggests that only an ignoble 
custom suits the Kamboja people. 

17 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol I, 1965 ed., p. 35 and note 8. 
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and Sramanas in the Yavana land as there were in the 
other parts of the Maurya empire. Another interesting 
fact is that, in the inscriptions!? of Asoka, mention is made 
of the Gandharas along with the Yavanas and Kambojas. 
It has to be noticed that while, on the one hand, the 
foreign settlers were regarded, by Manu and other authori- 
ties, as a part of the Indian social organisation, on the 
other, the differences of their appearances, etc., were often 
emphasised. Thus, the  Yavanas were represented in 
Patanjali's Mahabhasya*® as ‘pure Sidra’, and in Gautama’s 
Dharmasüira?? as sprung from the union of the Ksatriya 
male and Südra female, while the Manusmyti?? mentions 
them in the list of degraded Ksatriyas. At the same time, 
a well-known story in the JHarivamia?? and the Puranas 
represents the Yavanas as distinct, even among the foreigners 
settled in India, because they had a fully shaven head like 
the Kambojas, while the Sakas, it is said, shaved only 
half of their Һеаа,?° 

Another effect of the foreign occupation of Uttarapatha 
was that the people of the other parts of India began to 
regard the said region as an unholy land inhabited by 
irreligious peoples. This appears to be due to the admixture 
of blood between the Indians and the foreigners that must 
have occurred in Uttarapatha, and also to the general 





18 Ibid., p. 22 (R.E. V.) ; cf. Yavana-Kamboja (p. 36, RE XIII). 
19 On P&nini, П. 4.10. 
20 IV. 21. 
21 X. 4243. 
22 I. 14. 15 ff.; cf. Vayu Ригапа, 88. 139 ff.— 
ardham §akanam Siraso mundam krtva vyasarjayat | 
Yavanünüm Sirah sarvam Kambojanam tath=aiva са | 
Parada mukta-keSG=ca Pahlavah maáru-dharinah, etc 


23 See Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind., Vol I, pp 41 ff. 
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popularity of Buddhism among many of the foreign 
settlers. 

According to Kautilya’s Arthasastra,** contemptuous 
expressions, such as ‘He is a bad Brahmana’, should be 
punished by fines, and the same rules would apply to 
calumnies in respect of learning, of the professions of baffoons, 
artisans and musicians, and of nationalities, such as ‘He 
is a Prajunaka',*5 ‘He is a Gandhara’, etc. From this, 
there is no doubt that the people of Gandhara were looked 
upon with contempt*® in the age to which Kautilya’s 
statement has to be referred.?* 

Chapters 44-45 of the Karna-parvan of the Mahabharata 
describe the bad character and customs of the people of 
the land called Pancanada (‘the country of the Five Rivers’) 
watered by the Indus and its five eastern tributaries, 
viz. the Satadru, Vipaéa, Iravati, Candrabhaga and 





24 Shamasastry’s ed., p. 194; trans, рр. 218-19. 


25 The Prajjunakas may be the same as the Prürjunas known from 
the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta (Select Inscriptions, 
1965 ed, p. 265, text line 22). Shamasastry mentions Ргапака (pro 
bably a mistake for Prarjunaka) as a variant reading found in the 
Munich manuscript. R. G Basak's Bengali translation recognises Prag- 
Hünaka (the eastern Hünas) in its place (Vol. I, p. 245), though the 
Artha$üstra, even in its present form, cannot be so late as the fifth 
century A.D. when the Ниаз entered into India. 


26 It is strange indeed that, on the strength of the above passage 
in the Arthasastra, Buddha Prakash observes, “Kautilya prescribes a 
fine for a person who slanders or vilifies Gandhüra. Мо richer 
encomium could possibly be paid to the Indus region in ancient times" 
(Political апа Social Movements їп Ancient Punjab, pp. 82-83). 


27 The Arthasastra may have been composed about the close of the 
fourth century B.C., but contains later additions, so that the work as 
we have it now may be assigned to a date about the third century A.D. 
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Vitasta.*® The people of the land are mentioned generally as 
Vahika or Aratta (44.7 and 31-32), though, at one place 
(44.44), the two names are applied to the people and their 
country respectively. The Arattas are once even called a 
Vahika people (44.37) The Jartikas (modern Jats) are 
also mentioned as a Vahika people (44.10) and, likewise, 
the Gandharas and Madrakas (45.8). In one case (45.36), 
the Madras (Madrakas) are distinguished from the Vahikas 
apparently as the worst amongst the latter.?? In the 
same context, one stanza (44.46) mentions the Prasthalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Khasas, Vasatis, Sindhus 
and Sauviras together. It is said that the Vahikas are 
irreligious and impure and should be avoided (44.7) ; 
the habits of the Vahikas, called Jartika, are mentioned 
as abominable (44.10); one should not stay, it is said, 
for a moment in the Vahika country (44.22); the Aratta 
country is likewise irreligious, and one should not visit 
it (44.32); the Vahikas are a people who have lost their 
religion (44.34); the Vahikas, called Aratta, should be 
avoided by the learned men (44.37); an Arya should not 
live in the land of the Vahikas, called Aratta, even for 
two days (44.40); the Vahikas, who are descendants of 
the Pifacas of the Vipasa, named Vahi and Hika, are not 
the creation of Prajapati and do not know the proper 


28 СЕ. Райсапат Sindhu-Sasthanam nadinam ye=‘ntara sthitah | 
tén—dharma-bahyan—asucin—Bahikan— parivarjayet | 
(44.7) 
pafica-nadyo vahanty —età yatra pilivanany —uta | 
Satadru$=ca Vipasa ca trtty=Airavati tatha 
Candrabhagá Vitasta ca Sindhusastha bahir=gireh | 
Araf[fà nama te deśā nasta-dharma па tan=vrajet | (44 31-32) 
29 This is according to the Mathara-Kaundinya nyaya; cf. Brah- 
тапа bhojyantam, | Mathara-Kaundinyau  parivevisátàm | (IHQ, Vol. 
XXII, p 314, note 21). 
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religion (44.41) ; tbe religion of Pañcanada was decried by 
Pitamaha (45.19 and 21); the Vahikas are the dirt of the 
earth and the Madra women are the dirt of womanhood 
(45-23); fie upon the Arattas of Paficanada ( 45-29); 
etc. 


Some of the obnoxious habits and customs of the people 
of Pancanada may be mentioned bere. They used to eat 
beef with garlic (44.11 ; cf. 40.26) : their women, intoxicated 
and naked, danced on the road (44.12) ; these women had 
little idea about chastity and sang indelicate songs (44.13) ;3° 
the people of Райсапайа took away the clothes of the visitors 
to their country and chased them on the road (44.21) ; they 
used to drink various kinds of liquor (44.27) and eat the meat 
of animals including asses and camels (44.28); they ate 
from uncleaned wooden and earthen plates (44.35); they 
drank the milk of sheep, camels and asses (46.36) ; they were 
devoid of the Vedas, sacrifices, etc. (44.45); in Paficanada, а 
Brahmana could be first a Ksatriya, then a Vai$ya, then a 
Südra, then a barber, then again a Brahmana, and finally, 
a slave (45.6.7); the Brahmanas of the Vahikas, called 
Gandhara and Madraka, had sexual relations with ( i.e. 
married) members of their own families (45.8) ; in the Aratta 
land, one's sister's son and not one's own son inherited 
one's property (45.13) ; peoples of the land extending from 
Matsya to Kuru-Pancala and from Naimisa to Cedi, i.e. 
the Kurus, Pancalas, Salvas, Matsyas, Naimisas, Kosalas, 
Kasis, Angas, Kalingas and Magadhas, knew the true 
religion, but not the wretched Madras and Pancanadas 


30 Cf. also 40.34— 
Vasamsy—utsrjya nrtyanti stripo và madya-mohitah | 
maithume='samyataf=c—ap yatha-kama-varads—ca tah || 
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( 45.14.16 ) ;9* just as the Easterners, the Southerners and the 
Surastras were respectively slaves, outcastes and mixed breed, 
the Vahikas were thieves (45.28) ; the nature of the Arattas 
of Paficanada was characterised by ingratitude, robbery, 
addiction to liquors, incest, abusing others, slaughter 
of cows, etc. (45.29); the Vahikas might be made to 
understand a thing by beating, but the Madrakas were 
totally incapable of understanding anything ( 45.36 ) 5°? 
etc. 

In the seventh century A.D., the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-tsang says that, from Lampaka (Laghman in Afghani- 
stan) to Rajapura (Rajauri in Kashmir), the people were 
coarse and plain in personal appearance and had rude 
and violent disposition, that they spoke vulgar dialects 
and exhibited scant courtesy and little fairness, and that 
they did not belong to India proper, but were inferior 
people of the frontier.?? 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
land of Kuruksetra in the Ambala-Karnal region, lying 
to the east of the Satadru valley in Райсапайа, was 
regarded as a particularly holy land in the later Vedic 


34 Kuravah saha Paficalah Salva Matsyah sa-Naimisah | 
Kosalah Kàíayo— 'nga$—ca Kalinga Magadhas=tatha || 
Cedayaí—ca mahabhaga dharmam jananti $asvatam | .... 
à Matsyebhyah Kuru-Paricala-desyà 
а NaimisGc=Cedayo ye visistalh | 
dharmam puranam=upajivanti santo 
Madrdd=;te Paficanadamsé=ca jihman || 
32 Cf. ingitajíaí-ca Magadhah preksitajia’=ca Kosalah | 
ardh-oktah Kuru-Pürcalah | Salvah krtsn-Gnusasanah | 
Páürvatiyáí—ca visamü yath—aiva §ivayas—tathd | 
sarvajfia Yavana rajan $üra$—c-aiva visesatah | 
Mlecchah ѕуа-ѕатјпа-піуаіа n=anukta itare janah | 
Pratirathas=tu Vahika na ca kecana Madrakah | (45 34-36) 
33  Watters, Оп Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 284. 
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texts,?* while both the Manusmjti*5 and the Mahābhārata?" 
mention the tract between the Sarasvati and Drsadvati 
rivers in Kuruksetra as the holiest in the whole country. 
The Manusmrii?" calls it Brahmavarta which was even 
superior, in holiness, to the holy land of Brahmarsi-desa 
comprising Kuruksetra, Matsya (Jaipur-Alwar-Bharatpur 
region), Paficala (having its capitals in the Bareiley and 
Farrukhabad Districts of U.P.) and Sürasenaka (Mathura 
region). It is well known that Udicya or Uttarapatha 
was located beyond Prthudaka®® (Pehoa in the Karnal 
District), or Vinasana,®® literally meaning ‘disappearance’ 
and indicating the place where the holy Sarasvati lost 
itself in the sands of the desert. This Vinasana-tirtha 
lies in the Sirhind region of the Patiala District. It 
appears that the holy character of Kuruksetra did not 
suffer much down to the early centuries of the Christian 
era when the Manusmrtt and the later sections of the 
Mahabharata are said to have been compiled; but the 
despised foreigners were not far away. According to the 
Mahabharata,*? the Sarasvati disappeared out of repugnance 
for the Südras and Abhiras who apparently inhabited the 





34 See Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 169, for references. 

35 II.  17-18—Sarasvati-Drsadvatyor—deva-nadyor—yad-—antaram | 
tam deva-nirmitam de$am Biahmavartam pracaksate | tasmin dese ya 
асагаһ pdaramparya-kram-agatah | уагпапат sántaralanam sa sad-dcara 
ucyate | 

36 Ш. 83. 204-05—daksinena Sarasvatyá uttarena Drsadvatim | ye 
vasanti Kuruksetre te vasanti trivistape || 

37 II. 19. The same four peoples are again mentioned in the Manu- 
smrtt (VH 193) as the best soldiers in the country, probably because 
they had some success in fighting against the forcigners. 

48 See R&jaSekhara’s Kavyamimamsá, GOS. ed, р. 94. 

39 Cf. Manusmrti, II. 21 | 

40 IX. 37. 1—§udr-4bhiran prati dvesad —yatra nasta Sarasvati. 
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Patiala District. Of the said two tribes, the Abhiras are 
usually regarded by scholars to have been foreigners who 
entered into India in the train of the Sakas.*? Elsewhere 
in the Mahabharata,** in the well-known episode of Arjuna 
escorting the Vrsni women from Dvaraka to Indraprastha, 
the Abhiras of Paficanada are mentioned as habitual robbers, 
and it appears that they were no other than the neighbours 
of the Südras referred to above. 





41 D. R. Bhandarkar, Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population 
(Calcutta reprint), pp. 20 ff Cf. К. С. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, pp. 51 ff; also The Age of 
Imperial Unity (History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. ID, 
ed. Majumdar, p 22] . 

42 XVI. 7. 45 and 47. 


TRANSLATIONS 
I 
KALIDASA'S SAKUNTALA: 


JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER 


[Translated by P. Ghosh from Herder’s ‘Ueber ein 
morgenlaendisches Drama’ appearing in the erstreuten 
Blaettern, Gotha, 1793.] 


If you believe that no oriental people possesses an 
actual drama—a statement to which one knew many 
reasons to subscribe,—you will have to revoke this belief 
when I point out to you an oriental play which is one 
of the frst of its kind among all plays of the world. Му 
drama is called Sakuntala, an Indian play composed by 
Kalidasa, rendered into English by William Jones and in 
German from this version by G. Forster so well done that it 
would read almost better than the English original. Do 
not miss an opportunity to enjoy this unexpected flower ; 
an inadequate account of it, in which I deliberately 
conceal more than I represent, shall do nothing but stimu- 
late your desire for reading it. 

Dusmanta, emperor of India, a descendant of the race 
of the famous Puru, is chasing an antelope; the driver of 


1 [Herder had written this in the from of three letters to a friend 
long before Friedrich Schlegel wrote his Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit 
der Inder (1808). The first two letters are, more or less, introductory. 
It is in the third letter that Herder tried to define jjakuntalá in the 
light of Anstotle's Poetics. In his opinion, it is an epic drama.— 
Translator.] 
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the chariot addresses him and describes him, as a Greek 
would describe the chasing Apollo; the flight of the wild 
animal, the speed of the chariot are made so vivid in a 
few strokes that one immediately calls {о mind the image 
of the place and the action. “It should not be killed," 
calls a voice. “This antelope, O king, has in our forest its 
place of refuge." The chariot stops immediately ; a hermit 
implores the king for the security of the holy forest. The 
king obeys nobly, and the hermit invites him to this con- 
secrated sanctuary in which the foster-daughter of an 
honoured Brahmana practises hospitality in his absence. 
Dusmanta accepts the invitation, notices the signs of the 
holy place all around, alights from the chariot, puts off his 
royal paraphernalia and enters the venerable grove with a 
happy presentiment and a sense of wonder which nobody 
else shared. What a beautiful prelude to the whole action 
of this drama! Not only is Sakuntalà announced with 
delicacy and sweet simplicity, but the reader's mind 1з 
also suitably prepared for the holy security extended to 
her, which will act as а protective cover to ber for all 
that follows : for when in this grove the chased roe finds 
its refuge, why should she also not enjoy a similar shelter 
and protection there—she who was brought up as a child 
of heaven in this grove and blossomed in it as an unknown 
flower far from the turmoils of the court? 

Sakuntalà appears with her two playmates апа charms 
the eyes of the king. The tender girl takes care of the 
flowers, not only at her father's bidding, but also out of 
sisterly affection. Deep is the feeling which expresses itself 
throughout this piece, especially in feminine souls towards 
the blossoming creation, and Sakuntalà is almost the queen 
of this sympathy. Sweet are the words spoken by her 
friends about her own self. They even find in her dearest 
flower a presage of her approaching fortune, of a happy 
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wedding, and caress her in the most innocent way. But a 
humming bee emerges from the Mallika flower and will not 
leave her alone. So is also in short the future action not 
presaged, but effectively introduced; for even this whole 
scene, in which Sakuntala is found to be innocent and 
charming, is overheard by Dusmanta. Drunk with love, 
his eyes are fixed on her and his heart is tormented with 
the only doubt whether this sweet creature as a daughter 
of a Brahmana would be denied to him. At last he 
comes forward and a scene of hospitality, of the most 
modest propriety and  paradisiacal innocence, begins. 
Dusmanta is more and more permeated with love and, 
since it almost automatically comes out in the most raive 
conversation that she is not the daughter of a Brahmana, 
but of the famous king Kausika and of a nymph of the 
lower heaven, he finds the desire of his heart fulfilled; he 
discloses his presence through his ring and, since an outcry 
over the presence of a raging elephant breaks off the 
conversation, he falls back on sighs of love Far be it 
from me to go through all the scenes; read and you will 
find in these first scenes all symptoms of love, from the 
most tender longing—expressed through all timid doubts 
and hopes—to reliance and certainty; indeed, what 
delicacy, even wooing and dallying love has! You will 
find in eve.y grade of light and shade, maidenly and 
kingly, now expressed, now touched on only w.th a 
breath. In accordance with the oldest and holiest rite— 
Gandharva marriage, Dugmanta and Sakuntala are united 
for all eternity through word and promise. 

But now the wheel of fortune turns. At the departure 
of the king, voices of sorrow are sounded; the frien s 
of Sakuntalà become alarmed ; we hear that an irate 
guest has called down upon her, she herself being 
unaware of it, a wild curse which, at the request of her 
friend, was mitigated, but not called back. Kanva, her 
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foster-father, has come back. He is one who acts like a 
higher spirit from a higher order of things. Here I stop 
with my summary; read how he prepares Sakuntalà for 
her departure, how he makes her departure known to the 
nymphs and how they answer ; how she herself takes leave 
of the plants, of her dear Madhavi creeper and the young 
roe. Read the lessons which Kanva puts into her heart 
and into that of her escort; and now the catastrophe of 
her reception. Note through what preparations the light, 
in which the king must appear, would be softened and 
directed ; note how Sakuntala, her companions and the 
. priest and the king himself behave, The catastrophe 
forges ahead, After the most sordid insult inflicted 
upon an innocent being, you will find described and 
expressed all the torments of repentance, love and endless 
pain bordering on despair. 

Give your attention to every feature; nobody is 
superfluous, not even the bee coming again in memory. 
And then see how from the deepest depth the driver of 
the chariot of gods brings forth the overwhelmed hero and 
through his simulated fury makes him again a king, 
makes him an associate of the gods and bestows upon him 
royal and divine favour. Let no word of mine destroy 
your pleasure to find yourself in the chariot of Matali and 
then unexpectedly in the place which appears to be the 
object of human phantasy. Throw away, therefore, my 
writing and read the book, but not from the standpoint 
of a European, ie. in order to know just the issue, 
rather from that of an Indian with subtle consideration, 
composure and care. I wish that you think over this. 


II 


Is it possible that you can doubt the genuiness of the 
Sakuntala differently from one who, loving and at the same 
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time disbelieving, doubts out of tenderness of heart an 
unexpected good thing lying before one? The poet 
Kalidasa may have lived when he chose; this poet was 
no European: on this you can rely in your heart and your 
careful consideration. 

What a wide horizon extends over this work l-—a horizon 
above heaven and earth. What a peculiar art of viewing 
everything !—gods and spirits, kings and men of the court, 
hermits, Brahmanas, plants, women, children, all elements 
of earth. And how deeply is everything derived from 
philosophy and religion, from the ways of life and customs 
of the Indians according to their climate, their caste system 
and other relations, nay interwoven in it. So one does 
not ape even if one had at one’s finger’s end the system 
and the art of life of the Indians. Moreover, the time 
to which the piece belongs is not the contemporary one 
for the Indians; the customs which prevail there are not 
those of the present day. The bond that brings gods and 
men together, the visible and the invisible world, is so 
wonderfully framed that we, according to the thinking 
of our age, gaze in astonishment at it and explain it. 
We could but with difficulty invent it and represent it as 
our own creation. Do not cite to me that Macpherson 
with his Ossian or that unhappy Chatterton with his 
Rowley, things which do not admit of any comparison. 
Macpherson did not invent his Ossian and one fin s out 
easily the origin of the Rowley of the daring youth. 
But he who could compose a Sakuntala with Indian 
exactness and meaningful tenderness would be the great 
Apollo to me, or the Indian Krsga himself re-appearing 
in his wonderful beauty. The foreign element itself is a 
stamp of genuineness to this piece; ‘‘miraculous, 
unbelievable", said that Father of the Church, “апа just 
for that reason it is true," 
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I write ‘unbelievable’; but unbelievable only according 
to the mythical content; as regards the genuineness of 
the piece, nothing is more believable than the way it 
comes to us. Read once again the preface of Jones and 
note how innocently he just came.to inquire about the 
Indian plays which he himself did not expect to have 
existed. Consider the account he gives about his 
translation, how he at first rendered this piece word for 
word in Latin, how he thereafter rendered it again word 
for word in English and ultimately, without omitting or 
adding any essential expression, has eliminated from his 
translation only the strange rigidity and has completed 
the work for the public as an authentic picture of old Hindu 
customs...... 

jones has always differentiated his own reproductions 
from what he translated word for word. You can find 
the clear proof of it in his book on oriental poetry, as 
also in his own poems; never has he, for example, taken 
his own hymns on some Indian deities or other poems 
of this type for documents of the people from which he 
drew his poetical concepts. ‘This is also exemplified through 
his poesy itself written in English of the highest standard. 
Where do you find then in the Sakuntala the English pattern 
which otherwise this nation never disowns? You cite the 
scene of the fisherman who brings the ring and the merry 
Madhavya and call them Shakespearean; but what is 
Shakespearean? If it is nature herself, then it is 
Shakespearised in India as also in England, so that, on 
the contrary, I would like to call these scenes Indian to 
the highest grade. Nothing really misleads more than doubts 
of such a kind. We may apply it in connection with the 
Greeks, Romans and Indians. It chokes the spirit and gives 
the test ultimately a false, mean direction. 

In order to get an immediate clarity over it, you must 
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read the documentary writings of the Indians made known 
otherwise or at least the well-established facts on these 
writings of which I have noted a treatise in the margin.? 
When you notice with wonder this colossal treasure 
of Indian literature used for building the language as also 
for the cultivation of the most varied branches of human 
knowledge, will it appear incredible to you that such a 
book-rich nation should also possess plays? Will you not 
rather wish with me that, instead of their endless religious 
books of Veda, Upaveda and the like, one would 
present us with more pleasing writings of the Indians, above 
all, with their best poesy of every type? ‘They make the 
mind and character of the people very much living to из, 
I gladly confess to have obtained out of the single Sakuntalà 
more true and living concepts of the art of thinking of the 
Indians than out of all of their Upanigads and Bhagavatas. 
Of course, if only fragments would have to be drawn out 
of their immense epic poems, no less out of their collection 
of poems for the lower races, why should we not then 
gladly associate us with the lower class of Sadras when 
the writings they possess on the branches of natural science 
and the civic life are more instructve and entertaining 
than the eternal teachings of penance and stories of gods 
and Brahmanas? The light poems of the Indians have 
been praised very much by Jones, certainly a competent 
judge; so also their fine system of music and many 
others. 'The oldest and most beautiful fables are, as is 
wel known, of Indian origin and the fine legend-spirit 
of the people manifests itself sufficiently in their mythology. 
In addition to that, the metaphysical and moral speculation 
in connection with them are carried on to the highest 





2 Cf. Asiatic Researches, Vol I, pp. 340 ff. 
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degree, so that, when each of these fields was worked up 
with proper economy and a continuing consideration, 
what to us Europeans are remarkable and interesting, 


a harvest of possibly completely unexpected products could 
be hoped for...... 


III 


Аз regards the Sakuntalà, I myself have done what, as 
you may believe, І would laugh at. Out of seriousness as 


well as of fun, I have compared the Sakuntalà with Aristotle’s 
Poetics and have tried to examine whether Kalidasa, who 
is supposed to have lived a hundred years before Christ, 
pondered over Aristotle, or whether Aristotle instead 
took Kalidasa into account, In all earnestness I hold 
such an examination useful: for the drama of all the 
present nations in Europe has arisen practically without 
reference to Aristotle, and there is material enough in it 
for independent comparison. So it was quite а pleasure 
for me to discover a piece of completely foreign theatre, 
perfect in its kind, in order to examine it according to 
the rules of Aristotle, since the European theatres have 
borrowed from one another and are more or less 
acquainted with one another. The more independent 
points of comparison we have, the easier becomes 
the question: what is in Aristotle’s poetry, local taste 
or universal eternal law ?—a problem, which, I believe, 
has never been completely solved...... 

To the Greek philosophers, Tragedy is the imitation of 
an action, of high importance, complete and of some 
amplitude; acted not narrated; by means of pity and fear 
effecting its purgation of these emotions, 
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Therefore the imitation of an action. Aristotle calls it 
the plot, ie. a combination of the incidents of the 
drama, compares it with sketching in fine arts and gives 
it, in the dramatic art, rightly the highest position. He 
wants that the action be serious and complete, i.e. having 
a beginning, a middle and the end, at the same time a 
magnitude too, which last requirement he again explains 
with much reason. In connection with the Sakuntala, there 
is action in it, 1.е., the combination of incidents leading to 
one ultimate object from the beginning to the end. ‘The 
action is serious, complete; it has a magnitude; and since 
Aristotle himself says that it does not depend on rules 
rather on the attention of the spectators, so we see that 
Kalidasa the poet achieved the same result with reference 
to the spectators. For, in connection with a dramatic 
piece, this measure of the magnitude actually changes 
according to the circumstances, place and time. What 
to us appears too long did not seem so to our predecessors; 
a medium-sized French tragedy seems longer to us 
Germans than the longest piece of Shakespeare; often in 
our imagination something seems long when actually 
it is quite short—often the other way round. In short, 
a dramatic piece is a whole from beginning to end, animated 
in all its parts for its dramatic ultimate objective. So it 


has its proportion, its magnitude in itself. The Sakuntalà 
is one such whole of which no part is too much or too 
little and, to the Indians who found interest in it, it had 
to be certainly clear, nay highly satisfactory. The plot 
rolled off most properly; being highly simple, it continued 
forward without episodes, took its own time and hurried, 
with every word, every new event, to the end. 

It seems to me that the same is true of the other part 
of the explanation of the tragedy given by Aristotle : 
for if this drama is to be effective through pity and fear, 


12 
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can there be a more mild and at the same time more living 
pity than what we feel for Sakuntalà?—and also for 
Dusmanta ? Неге is entangled the thread of the theory 
which we do not want to tear into piec s, but develop 
slowly: for it is just through this that the difference 
between the Orient апа Greece will possibly be 
visible. 

Dusmanta has left the wood and in it his dear Sakuntala 
without whom he believes not to be able to live. He 
has promised to fetch her in а few days as his bride. 
He does not fetch her; a malicious curse is fallen on 
them that he would not recognise her till he sees the 
ring left with her ; and unfortunately she lost it. Sakuntalà 
knows nothing about this disaster; Dusmanta even less 
80: both of them therefore suffer without being guilty. 
We believe it totally as the poet desires and possibly 
the Indians believe it: so has Dusmanta as much claim 
on our sympathy as Sakuntala herself. The poet has 
certainly not missed any thing to achieve it for him. He 
has spared and honoured him exceedingly; the promise 
to fetch Sakuntalà has not been made before our еуез, 
and before she arrives, we see him engaged in the most 
noble occupations of his royal office. She stands before 
him; he does not know her; through the power of 
fate, the wood and every thing have disappeared from his 
memory; all his trouble to find out a trace of it in his 
heart is in vain. Since gods themselves have driven them 
away, he ascribes the misfortune to magic. But the ring 
is found, suddenly the mist falls from heart, and he is 
in a choking situation. No pleasure, not even his noble 
royal performances, but only gods alone can tear him 
away from despair. The poet counted on it that we 
should believe all that he puts before us; but Aristotle 
did not count upon it, He wants that every thing should 
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happen naturally on the stage and should develop out 
of the human heart itself in а progressive manner. Не 
allows the mechanism of the miraculous only outside the 
plot; that should never be a part of it: for in it every 
event must follow from the previous one naturally. , So 
thought Aristotle; the Indian poet could not think so. 
Had he done so, his hero would be abominable. Even 
Sakuntalà could, after all the torments of repentance 
endured, actually forgive him, but could no more love 
him with her first love. Wisely therefore Kalidasa lets 
the magic blanket of forgetfulness fall on the king and 
from the beginning of the piece he makes it his object to 
introduce us to a series of incidents of a higher order. 
Not only are spirits everywhere in action. Before the 
king enters the wood, Kanva is already absent in order 
to remove an evil fate threatening her foster-daughter. 
His desire is granted to him through the ceremonious 
announcement that from her womb a divine child, a 
ruler of India, would arise; and now he is calm in spite 
of every hindrance like a higher spirit looking far away. 
In accordance with the utterance of gods, he gives Sakuntala 
and her companion orders and lets the fate rule. The 
Greeks demanded a development of incidents natural in 
every respect. From the beginning to the end, the 
Indian aims at a holy, divine and miraculous coherence 
of the same. For this reason, one will not call his work 
a drama in the Greek sense; one would have to call it 
a drama ized epic, a holy fable of gods and kings clothed in 
all the charm of imagination. 

There is no doubt on which side the sharper reason 
lies. It is just the sharper use of reason which raised 
the Europeans above all peoples of the world that live 
in the region of phantasy and has made them so surpassingly 
effective, and also in connection with poesy, the Greek 
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philosopher aims at learning and finds the fundamental 
law of his imaginative arts, the imagination, pleasant 
simply because of this and “not only the philosophers but 
also other men learn and increase their knowledge most 
willingly”. The more coherently and naturally the 
incidents, characters and passions develop, the richer and 
purer material for knowledge the drama gives; for this 
reason Aristotle could give also his tragedy the philosophical 
objetive ‘‘to effect purification of passions through fear 
and pity”. The Indian drama did not have such a high 
aim. “What for such a long speech ?" says the theatre- 


director to the actress in the Prologue to the Sakuntala ; 
*when you are ready with your make-up, madam, so 
please appear. So far as an educated public gets pleasure 
from our theatrical talents and expresses it, thus far and 
no further I set a value on these talents." The actress 
agrees with him: she sets the mind of the spectators 
in the right mood, to play before the patron of all merry 
arts and his selected gathering. However un-Aristotlian 
. this seems to have been thought by the theatre-director, 
it has even then its true side. Pleasure is always the 
immediate purpose of all merry arts and the indispensable 
means to every higher objective. If a piece does not 
please, it does not support thorougly the power of the soul: 
so one may neither learn from it nor purify one’s 
passions. Now the miraculous, in particular, has, in 
relation to every people, its own measure as ingredient 
for pleasure, for illusion. The Greeks could not dispense 
with it, and Aristotle himself has for this reason expressly 
laid down a rule: “Їп tragedy one has to use the 
miraculous; for the miraculous is sweet, although the 
unreasonable (i.e. what does not follow clearly from reason) 
actually belongs to epic poetry;" then finally everything 
depends partly on the material, partly on the power of 
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the poet, partly on the nation and the age for which 
the drama is being played. What is unbelievable to a 
people, to an epoch, is not so to another in connection 
with which the miraculous rather increases the power of 
the soul of the spectators, strengthen their attentiveness 
and like intoxicating nectar perfects their pleasure to the 
highest degree. It seems to me to have been so in 
connection with this and possibly with other Indian pieces, 


because the Hindus lived in this element. Their king, 
the ancestor of all kings of their empire ( of the first empire 


of the earth according to them) extends closely to the 
region of gods, also the ancestress had therefore to arise 
and only the Ring of Fate could have united them both. 
The miraculous was in this region natural. 

If you want to be convinced of it, then read only a 
few pages of the Bhagavata. In all the pages of the same, 
spirits and men, gods and kings are just one kingdom, 
one creation; particularly the prayers and curses of 
hermits and wisemen hold good as the irrevocable utterances 
of fate.? 

Well, does not there exist in connection with all 
nations an early age of innocence in which gods lived 
with men, angels visited patriarchs? There the concept 
of supernatural has not been raised so high that a 
nymph could not condescend to embrace a hero, that not 
a hero could have been banished from the earth; they 
belong certainly to the first of their kind which the human 
mind has ever produced. 

Do not therefore believe that the miraculous dispenses 
with teaching; it makes the same only more pleasant 


3 The history of king Parikeit, which forms a big part of the 
Bhagavata, is, like the §akuntala, based on it completely. See 
Sammlung Asiatischer Originalschriften, Part I, Zurich, 1790. 
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while behind its mysterious veil the mind, as it were, 
instructs itself secretly and more freely. Ask yourself 
whether, while Sakuntala became most innocently the 
consort of the king according to the Gandharva procedure, 
you have not said within yourself fearfully, ‘The flower 
of innocence, you should not do that. You should await 
your father Kanva." Or if you at that time, full of 
confidence like Sakuntala, were not still afraid, did not 
the lesson sound in your ear at least in that horrible 
scene where the king fails completely to recognise her 
and cruelly offends her and the child under her bosom ? 
Did not the lesson sound in your ears at least then 
when she, a queen and the rightful consort of Dusmanta, 
abandoned by her ring, by every other proof, by gods 
and men, stood in that lowly state ? -——‘Believe no 
enamoured kings, be it a noble Dusmanta; under the 
magic wand of time and distance, under the choirs of 
eulogising singers and in the excitement of the court, 
they also lose their memory.” 

Certainly you must have felt how the miracle of the 
presupposed delusion produces the strongest effect of 
tragic horror and pity. It is so because the deluded king 
out of ignorance, indeed with the idea that he acts most 
purely and nobly in his sacred capacity as king in that 
he does not look at Sakuntalà, commits an offence for 
which he must later on make amends so heavily. 
Without the intervention of the gods he would never 
atone for it. Read what Aristotle says about such scenes 
and here you will find the effect of the miracle very 
dramatic. It is a problem worthy of being solved by a 
god, because it is the gods who have created it : Sakuntalà 
is removed (we do not know where); but we see no other 
way out for her. It is worthy of the gods that Dusmanta, 
after he had suffered so long under the spell of their 
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delusion, is raised up by them from the deepest 
abyss. 

The scene in which Matali, remaining invisible, torments 
the friend of the king seems without any value to you; 
but who is this friend of the king, this wise Brahmana ? 
—always a half, only a finer, court jester, as there were once 
the court officers of this type in Europe. Occasionally, 
he tells the king the truth; but just here he did not tell 
it to him, and on account of this he, according to the 
usual course of things, committed the greatest injustice 
and disowned Sakuntala. Madhavya had been with 
Dusmanta in the wood and he did not stand under the 
spell of delusion. After all that, what the king had 
suffered, it seems to me, therefore, the most reasonable 
punishment that his friend also suffers somewhat and 
for his silence now raises his voice in the air. Moreover, 
since the king who hastens to his friend’s aid is roused to 
activity through this call, this merry scene acting as a 
transition is very appropriate. The drama follows up its 
plot in all shades: wood and court, comic and tragic 
elements are in it; it stretches over heaven and 
earth. 

Unperceived, we have come to the main question: 
what relation does the Sakuntala at all have as drama to 
Aristotle's concepts of theoretical poesy and to what kind 
of the same does it belong? Is it a tragedy, a comedy 
or a so-called mixed play? I answer in short: an epic 
drama. 

We all agree upon it that the actual local and time 
element of the Greek stage cannot be a law for all 

. places and time. For we know that the theatre of the 
|-Grecks, so it is said, originates only from the choir and, 
| as it were, formed a part of the choir. It is just on account 
«of this choir that the unity of place, the shortness of 
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time, the simplicity of action was presupposed and incor- 
porated in it (failing which, both—theatre and choir— would 
have been separated from each other eternally): no one 
may raise a doubt that, where there is no Greek market 
or palace, any of the limitations has to be there which 
could not at all be thought of in connection with the 
Greeks under any circumstances. "Therefore coherence of 
parts—unity, progress and interest in the plot—is the soul 
of the drama; no paltry consideration about place and 
time from which also Aristotle stood at a distance. Even 
of the simple plot Aristotle says nothing less; the 
complicated plot he calls the more excellent, as it had to 
be to the drama according to its essence and its effect. 

Аз it js known, a theatrical play is too short to the 
Greeks: they played more pieces one after the other. 
lo the Romans, the Greek comedy was too simple; 
their play-wrights, who borrowed from the Greeks, had, 
therefore, to bind together, out of many pieces, a complete 
whole. According to their own nature, all European 
nations brought events on the stage completely without 
the Greek style and, when they thought of Aristotle or 
wanted to imitate the Greeks, they had mostly come to 
strange misunderstandings and apparent satisfaction. 
Wherefrom does all this originate ? Because the external 
means of the Greck theatre is and will remain foreign to 
us. It is so since we do not have any role to play in 
the republican choir or in the choir relating to divine 
service. All events of the stage are events of the world 
to us; our horizon is widened; but our participation is 
certainly not more judicious, finer and deeper than it 
might have been in connection with the best Greeks, but 
more unconditional and, as it were, more unlimited. 
Hence the form of the old Spanish and English pieces, 
hence also the form of this Indian drama. 
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Did not Aristotle know this form? It is somewhat, 
as is often claimed to be, a comparatively new discovery. 
He knew it well; he goes, as far as he can, against it, 
and seeks to keep the drama of his nation in the art-lockers 
of two unmixed genre—tragedy and comedy. “According 
to the rules of art", said he, “‘the tragedies wherein fortune 
is changed into misfortune are the best. The plot of a 
double composition which comes to an end through a 
contrary vicissitude of the virtuous and the vicious are less 
beautiful; and it is only to subscribe to the weakness of 
the spectators if one dedicates them the first place ;” for 
it befits not the tragedy rather the comedy; so he means 
that the most wicked enemies leave each other as friends. 
Likewise, he is very much against it that the drama be 
enlarged into an epic form, or an epic poem be brought to 
the stage with its episodes. 

The reason why Aristotle concluded so rigorously is 
self-evident; for with this lengthening and mixing of 
the drama, the sharpness of his whole concept of art was 
necessarily lost. The lengthened chord slackened; the 
drama, enlarged to an epic, could not any more end in 
that passion of fear and pity so undeterred, or in ridicule 
in a comedy. Many and multifarious feelings mixed 
with one another and ultimately everything degenerated 
in that weak philanthropic sympathy, or in that cold passivity 
of entertainment which is actually а pestilence of 
dramatic art. It would be much too detailed to examine 
here how far this happens in connection with all people 
who have loved and still love instead of tragedy and 
comedy fairy tales, pictures of civic life or adventure on 
the stage. In addition to the theatre, the stage was 
doubtless only an echo of their art of feeling and thinking ; 
their poet followed the story and the light amusement ; 
but the true dramatic feeling of art of the Greeks remained 
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completely unknown to the people. Time will decide what 
place among the theatre-lovers one would assign to the 
Indians, if more of their plays are known; enough that 
this first piece which we know of them, although it is 
only a dramatic epic, in all essential parts borders 
most closely and subtly on the Greek art. Every thing 
turns round two persons, Sakuntalà and Dusmanta ; 
the highest diversity rests оп the most simple 
unity, 

I would stil have something to say about the 
characters and colours of the piece. The characters are, 
according to the Indian art, not sharp, but also not in- 
significant and everybody in his rank is ideally delineated. 
Sakuntalà is everything that an Indian flower of charm, 
discipline and virtue can be; she achieves her high rank 
through her long ordeal, her delayed happiness through 
misfortune endured long. Dusmanta is the sum of all 
Indian rulers in esteemed virtues and in mistakes inseparable 
from their burden. Kanva is the ideal of holy and wise 
men, in immediate connection with divinity. The goddess 
Aditi wil send him news about the latest happy events; 
but her consort says, “Through the power of true piety, 
the whole event will be present in the mind of Kanva." 
He meditates and sends him, with his divine thoughts, 
direct message ; can any thing more sublime be thought 
of? The son of Sakuntalà and Dusmanta is wonderfully 
beautiful and is described in a childish and princely manner. 
The recognition of the father is so movingly beautiful here, 
as the misjudging of the mother was touchingly shocking 
there. According to the Gandharva rites they were 
married; she was taken to paradise and, misjudged at 
the court, was saved. There they at last find each other 
again, Dusmanta after much penance; the most blessed 
couple, the god of light with the goddess of day, parents 
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of twelve constellations of the immeasurable sky, renew 
their connection. The birth of the ruler of India could 
not be celebrated more highly. 

The colours of the drama in diction, images and 
pictures are the most delicate and the most magnificent, 
which only that climate with its natural richness cóuld 
produce. As against that, even Greece appears poor, 
still more so are the Northern countries. Also the 
charm of magic is not forgotten, but they sound only 
here and there as delicate harmony and not overflowing. 
lhe Indians, therefore, also knew what Aristotle calls 
the spiced expression of the drama to which, according 
to the Greeks, belonged rhythm, harmony and song; 
for how much this drama is spiced in expression, you 
wil have noted in its prologue. However, my letter is 
becoming longer than what Aristotle's Poetics is. Do you 
not think it in many respects almost necessary that the 
Sakuntala does not remain the only translated Indian play? 
If you have a voice which can reach so far, then apply it to 
the best of your capability. 


INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF 
INDIAN ARTIFICIAL POETRY 


G. BuBLER 


[Die Indischen Inschriften und das Alter der Indischen Kunstpoesie 
translated into English by V.S. Ghate in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XLII, 1913.] 


I 


Introduction 


Indian epigraphy which, since the last fifteen years, 
has received а new impulse, and which, thanks to the 
progress of Sanskrit philology as well as to the perfection of 
the methods of getting inscriptions in large numbers, leads to 
more certain results than in earlier times, has already 
provided us with several important particulars of elucidating 
the literary and religious history of that part of the world 
which is inhabited by the Brahmanas and which wants a 
history as such. On the one hand, we oweto it particular 
and very important data which definitely fix the time 
of prominent authors; as for instance, recently the time 
of the dramatic poet Rajasekhara, whose pupils and patrons, 
the kings Mahendrapala and Mahipala ruled during the 
last decade of the ninth and in the beginning of the 
tenth century of the Christian era, as shown by Fleet and 
Kielhorn. On the other hand, the comparison of the partly 
insignificant notices in the inscriptions with the accounts of 
literary tradition or with the data or conditions of the 
present day, permits us to have an occasional peep into the 
development of all the types of literature and of all the 
religious systems, a peep whose worth is considerably 
significant in the absence of really historical details. Such, 
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for instance, is the observation that the tradition about the 
home of several Vedic Schools and also of the works 
belonging to them, is confirmed through the statements in 
the old land-grants, inasmuch as these mention not only the 
names of the donees but their secular and spiritual families. 
Not less significant for the history of the very important, 
though little regarded in earlier times, religion of Mahavira- 
Vardhamana is the demonstration, gradually rendered 
feasible, that his followers, the Nirgranthas or Jainas, are 
mentioned in a number of inscriptions which run on from 
the beginning of the historical period of India, with but 
rare interruptions, and that the assertions in their canonical 
works, about the divisions of the Monks’ Schools, are made 
reliable, to the most part, through writings of the first century 
of the Christian era. These hitherto published results are, 
however, only a small part of what the inscriptions may 
possibly yield to us. An accurate working out and a fuller 
estimate of the hitherto published materials, little in extent 
though they be, will show that опе can procure valuable 
information from them, in all the departments of Indian 
research; and that their results furnish specially sound 
proofs for the theories about the development of Indian 
intellectual life, theories which the Indologists build on 
very weak foundations, compelled as they are by sheer 
necessity. This treatise is a small contribution towards the 
examination of inscriptions in this spirit. Its aim is to 
establish firmly those results which the inscriptions yield for 
the history of Indian kavya or the artificial poetry of the 
court, as also to demonstrate how far the same agree with 
the rew opinions regarding the development of this species 
of literature. My reason for undertaking to treat this 
question, before other perhaps more interesting and less 
fisputed questions, is the recent publication of the Gupta 
inscriptions by J. F, Fleet in the third volume of the Corpus 
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Inscriptionum Indicarum. ‘This exceedingly important work 
offers a larger number of wholly or partly metrical inscrip- 
tions with absolutely certain dates. The same, taken 
together with some documents already made known through 
reliable publications or editions allow us to prove the 
existence of kavya literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit during 
the first five centuries of our era, and to show that a great 
period of literature, which brought into general prominence 
the style of the poetic school of Vidarbha or Berar, lies 
before the middle of the fourth century A.D. They also 
make it very probable that the year 472 A.D. is to be fixed as 
the terminus ad quem for the poet Kalidasa. 

Such conclusions would, no doubt, appear quite un- 
important and scarcely worth the trouble of a special inquiry 
to those searchers who busy themselves with the history and 
literature of the European peoples. The Indologist, however, 
is unfortunately not in that happy position to look down 
with contempt, even upon such general results. Because, 
the history proper of Indian Artificial Poetry begins not 
earlier than in the first half of the seventh century A.D., 
with the reign of the mighty king Harsa or Hargavardhana 
of Thanesar and Kanauj, who is known to have ruled over 
Northern India in 606-47 A. D. The works of his 
favourite court poet Bana-bhatta, who tried to portray the 
life of his master and of himself in the incomplete historical 
novel Harsacarita, and who besides wrote, as we know for 
certain, the romance Kadambari and the poem Candijataka, 
and perhaps also the drama Pa@rvatiparinaya, are the oldest 
products of the court-poetry whose composition, no doubt, 
falls within the narrow limits given above. Before this time, 
there exists no kavya as such, whose age is hitherto deter- 
mined with some accuracy and certainty or allows itself to 
be determined with the accessible documents. Only of one 
work which shows, throughout, the influence of the kanya 
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style and which contains several sections entirely written in 
that style, we mean Varahamihira’s metrical Manucal of 
Astrology, the Brhatsamhita, it can be said with confidence 
that it is written about the middle of the sixth century, 
because Varahamihira begins the calculations, in his Paficasid- 
dhantika, with the year 505 A. D., and he is supposed to 
have died in the year 587 А. D. according to the statement 
of one of the commentators. Аз to when the most celebrated 
classical poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bharavi, Pravarasena, 
Gunadhya and the collector of verses Hala or Satavahana 
lived, we possess no historical evidence. We can only say that 
the wide spread of their renown is attested for the first half of 
the seventh century by the mention of their names by Bana 
and of Kalidasa and Bharavi in the Aihole-Meguti inscription 
of 634 A, D.; and some of them, like Gunadhya, to whose 
work Subandhu alludes repeatedly, must certainly have 
belonged to a considerably early period. Besides this, there 
are anecdotes, only poorly attested, as well as sayings of very 
doubtful worth; and the scanty details contained in the 
poems themselves which might serve as stepping stones for 
determining their age, are very difficult to be estimated, 
because the political and literary history of India during the 
first five centuries of our era lies very much in obscurity. 
When the age of the most important poets is so absolutely 
uncertain, it is but natural that the case should be in no 
way better with the general question of the age of the 
kaoya poetry. In the literature, we come across very 
meagre traces which point to the fact that the artificial 
poetry was cultivated from earlier times ; and to our great 
regret, even the age of the most important work in which 
quotations from kavyas occur, we mean the Mahabhasya, is 
in no way above doubt. Thus it is not improbable that 
these quotations might be left unheeded as being witnesses 
litle to be trusted as some of the most important inquirers 
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have already done and that theories, not taking notice of 
the same, might be put forth, which shift the growth of the 
artificial poetry to a very late age. Under these circums- 
tances, it can be easily seen why I make myself bold to claim 
some interest for the evidence based upon the testimony of 
inscriptions, in favour of a relatively high antiquity of the 
artificial poetry. 

The materials which the third volume of the Corpus Ins- 
criptionum Indicarum offers for this inquiry, are not insigni- 
ficant, and comprise not less than 18 numbers whose dates 
are certain or at least approximately determinable, the age 
of their composition lying roughly between 350 and 550 
A.D. The assiduous labours of Fleet and Dikshit, about the 
astronomically calculable dates of the Gupta inscriptions, 
irrefutably show that the beginning of the Gupta era falls 241 
years later than that of the Saka era, and for the reduction of 
the Gupta to the Christian era they leave us just the option 
of adding 318 or 319 years. Fleet has tried to show that the 
year 319 or 320 A. D. marks the beginning of the Gupta era. 
К. С. Bhandarkar, on the other hand, advocates 318 or 319, 
and for important reasons. For a literary-historical inquiry, 
it is of course of little importance as to which of these 
suppositions is the right one. ‘The first king who makes use 
of the Gupta era is Candragupta II, named Vikramaditya, 
whose inscriptions and coins show the years 82*-94 or 95, i.e., 
400-13 or 401-14 A. D. Of the reign of his father 
Samudragupta, there are two inscriptions, not dated. These 
belong to the latter half of the fourth century and, as regards 
Fleet's No. I, it can be asserted that it was composed when 
Samudragupta had already ruled for many years, because 
the number of his exploits eulogised therein is very consi- 


* [Now we have his Mathura inscription of the Sth regnal year and 
of the Gupta year 61 (Sel Ins, 1965, pp. 277 ff.—D.C.S 1 
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derable. Fleet's supposition that this inscription must have 
been composed after Samudragupta's death rests, as it will 
be shown in details below, on a wrong interpretation of the 
expression *Samudragupta's glory had gone up to heaven”. 
Аз for the documents dated according to the Malava era, 
the detailed expositions of Peterson and Fleet leave no doubt 
that the era is identical with the Vikrama era of 58-57 B. C. 
The age of several undated numbers can be determined, as 
Fleet has shown, by the comparison of their contents with 
those of the dated numbers. If we arrange chronologically 
the numbers important for our inquiry, we may have the 
following list.— 

l. No. I.—Harisena's panegyric of Samudragupta, 
composed sometime in 375-390 A. D.,7 on the Allahabad 
pilar, consisting of 9 verses and the rest in high, elevated 
prose, at the close named a kaga. i 

2. No. II.—Fragment of a poetic description of 
Samudragupta, composed sometime between 353-390 A. D.? 

3. No. IV.—An undated fragment of a poetic descrip- 
tion of four early Gupta kings, of the reign of 
Candragupta II, Gupta-samvat 82-94 (or 95). 

4. No. VI.—The small, wholly metrical, undated 
inscription in Virasena's cave at Udayagiri, of the same 
period. 

5. No. X.—The inscription on Dhruvasarman’s pillar 
at Bilsad, composed partly in high prose and partly in 
metre, dated Gupta-sarhnvat 96, і. е. 414 or 415 A. D., in 
the reign of Kumaragupta ( Gupta-samvat 96-130 = 414-15 to 
448:49). 

6. No. XVII.—The long composition, from Mayürak- 
saka’s well in Gangdhar, dated Sarhvat 480 (?)=423-24 (?) 
A. D., of the reign of king Visvavarman. 


1 [350-76 A.D —D.C.S ] 
2 [Middle of the 4th century A.D.—D CS] 
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7. No. LXI.—The small metrical inscription from 
Sankara’s cave at Udayagiri, dated Gupta-samvat 106 «424 
or 425 А. D. 

8. No, XII.—The undated, partly metrical inscrip- 
tion on the pillar at Bihar, of the reign of Skandagupta, 
Gupta-samvat 136-49, i. e., 454-67 or 455-468 A. D. 

9. No. XIII.—The undated inscription on the pillar at 
Bhitari, which is partly in high prose and partly in metre, of 
the same period. 

10. No. XIV.—The long, wholly metrical rock inscrip- 
tion at Junagadh, which mentions the Gupta years 136-38 = 
454-56 or 455-57 À. D., and is called a graniha. 

ll. No. XV.—The wholly metrical inscription on 
Madra's pillar at Kahaum, dated Gupta-samvat 141» 459 or 
460 A. D. 

12. No. XVIII.—Vatsabhatti’s wholly metrical prasasti 
about the Sun temple at Mandasor, dated Malava-samvat 
529 = 473-74 А. D. 5 

13. No. XIX.—The wholly metrical inscription on the 
pillar of Matrvignu and Dhanyavisnu at Eran, dated Gupta- 
sarnvat 165 ~ June 21, 484 A.D., of the reign of Budhagupta. 

14. No. XX.—The short, wholly metrical, inscription 
on Goparaja's tomb-stone at Eran, dated Gupta-samvat 
1912509 or 510 A. D., of the reign of Bhanugupta. 

15. No. XXXIII.—Vasula's undated, wholly metrical, 
panegyric of king Yasodharman, on a pillar at Mandasor, 
spoken of as slokah, and engraved by the same stone ша‹оп 
who incised the following dated inscription. 

16. No. XXXV .—The wholly metrical prasasti on Daksa's 
well at Mandasor, composed in the Malava year 589 = 533-34 
A.D., in the reign of king Yasodharman-Visnuvardhana. 

17. No. XXXVI.—The inscription of Dhanyavisnu's 
boar-statue at Eran, of the year 1 of king Toramana, 
composed partly in verse and partly in high prose, 
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18. No. XXXVII.—The wholly metrical panegyric 
on Matrceta’s temple of Visnu in Gwalior, from the 
year 15 of the reign of Mihirakula who, according to 
No. XXXIII, verse 6, was a contemporary of YaSodharman. 

It would be perhaps possible to augment this list by 
the inclusion of some other documents, as for instance, 
the  Meherauli pillar inscription of emperor Candra 
(No. XXXII) and the poetically coloured genealogy of the 
Maukharis on the Asirgadh seal (No. XLVII) which, 
according to vhe character of their writing, belong to 
this period. But those already mentioned quite suffice 
for our purpose. Their number shows that during the 
period 350-550 A.D., the use of the kavya style in inscriptions, 
especially in the longer ones, was in vogue, and from this 
very cicumstance it follows that court poetry was zealously 
cultivated in India. It will be seen further on that this 
conclusion is confirmed by other indications of no doubtful 
character. Our next and most important task is, however, 
to inquire how far the samples of the kavya style contained 
in the inscriptions agree with the works of the recognized 
masters of Índian poetics and how the same are related 
to the rules in the manuals of poetics. А full discussion 
of all the numbers mentioned would in the meanwhile 
be too detailed and cf but little use. It would suffice to 
select a poem that falls in the beginning of the period and 
another that, belongs to the close of the same, as repre.enta- 
tives, and to go .through the same thoroughly. With 
the rest, only a few important points will be prominently 
touched upon. On similar grounds, I take up, for 
purpose of a detailed discussion, No. I (Harigena's panegyric 
of Samudragupta) and No. XVIII (Vatsabhatti's prasasti on 
the Sun temple at DaSapura or Mandasor) ; and immediately 


turn myself to the latter. 
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II 
Vatsabhatti’s Prajasti 


Vatsabhatti's composition consists of 44 verses, not to 
mention the two ‘blessings’ or mangalas in prose form at the 
beginning and at the end. The whole can be divided into 
sections, as follows— 

1. The mangala addressed to the Sun in verses 1-3 of 
which the first and the third belong to the type of what is 
technically called asis or astrvada (blessings), while the second 
verse falls under the category of namaskrti or namaskara 
(salutation). 

2. А poctic description of the guild of the silk-weavers 
of Dagapura-Mandasor, verses 4-22, in which descriptions of 
their early fatherland Lata or Gujarat, and of their later 
home Daégapura, are interwoven. 

3. A poetic picture of the suzerain Kumaragupta, verse 
23. 

4. The same of his vassals Visvavarman and Bandhu- 
varman, the rulers of Dasapura, verses 24-28. 

5. A short description of the temple built by the 
weavers, verses 29-30. 

6. The mention of the date of its construction with a 
poetic description of the winter season, when the temple was 
consecrated, verses 31-35. 

7. A postscript narrating a restoration of the cdifice 
demolished in parts, with a mention of the date of this event 
and a description of the season when it took place, verses 
36-42. 

8. A wish that the temple may last for ever, verse 45. 

9. The name of the poet, verse 44. 

If one compares these contents of the composition in 
question with the sample I have presented in Wiener Zeits- 
chrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol, ТЇ, pp. 86 ff., it will 
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be seen clearly that this composition belongs to that class of 
prasastis (encomiums or panegyrics), of which the recent 
epigraphical researches have brought to light such a large 
number. The composition itself provides us with a clear 
indication that the poet wished to have his work called by 
that name. For verse 44 says—''By the order of the guild 
and owing to their devotion, was built this temple of the 
Sun ; and the above was composed, with great troubles, by 
Vatsabhatti." 

"Ihe above’ (purva) is an expression which occurs fre- 
quently in later inscriptions of this type and which must be 
supplemented by the word prafasti as Fleet also remarks in 
the note to this verse. The fact that the actual title of the 
composition is not mentioned, but is only indicated, proves 
that in Vatsabhatti's time there were many such prafastts and 
that it was a familiar custom in the fifth century, to glorify 
the erection of temples and other edifices, by means of such 
occasional compositions. 

Another interesting point in the foregoing verse is Vatsa- 
bhatti's assurance that he composed his work prayainena ‘with 
a great effort.? By this he means to say, no doubt, that he 
utilized with care the best samples and strove to observe very 
carefully the rules of poetics and metre. This careful study 
and this effort to do justice to the pretensions of the art of 
court poetry are to be marked in every verse. The very 
eagerness with which the author takes advantage of every 
little circumstance to bringin poetic details and descriptions, 
shows that he wished to do his best to make his composition 
resemble a mahakavya. The science of rhetorics prescribes 
that a mahakavya should contain descriptions of cities, oceans, 
mountains, seasons and so on. Thus Vatsabhatti is not 
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dissuaded from devoting one verse (4) even to the early home 
of his patrous, the Lata country, casually mentioned as it is. 
The city of Da$apura, of course, receives more space and is 
glorified in nine verses (6-14). "The descriptions of the two 
seasons, of winter in verses 31-33 and of spring in verses 
40-41, also find a place, as, to give the date completely, the 
month must be mentioned, and this naturally serves as an 
occasion for an excursus on the season in which the month 
falls. The examination of the metres used by Vatsabhatti 
and of his style would likewise show what great troubles he 
had taken, though, of course, the product is only of a 
mediocre type. 

Next to proceed to the versification, there is a frequent 
change of the metres, which are sometimes very artificial. 
We have the following metres used—(1) Anustubh 34-37, 44 ; 
(2) Arya 4, 13, 21, 33, 38-39, 41-42 ; (3) Indravajra 17, 26; 
(4) Upajati 10, 12, 128; (5) Upendravajra 7-9, 24; (6) 
Drutavilambita 15; (7) Mandakranta 29 ; (8) Malini 19, 43; 
(9) Vamíastha 23 ; (10) Vasantatilaka 3, 5-6, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 
25, 27, 30-35, 40 ; (11)  Sardülavikridita 1-2 ; and (12) Harigi 
16. Of these, Vasantatilaka is the most frequently used, i. e., 
in as many as fourteen verses. The frequent change of metre 
finds, without doubt, its explanation in nothing but the writer's 
desire to show his skill in the art, as otherwise the prasasti 
itself never demands it. In such compositions, а single metre is 
used, with a second in the concluding verse or verses, the maha- 
kavyas presenting exactly similar phenomena. Sometimes we 
find that the whole of a kavya comparatively short in extent, or 
a section of a long kavya presents only one metre ; sometimes 
there is one general metre with a different metre used at the 
close only ; in other cases, again we sce a large number of 
different metres used. One thing that is striking in Vatsa- 
bhatti's versification is the frequent use of the weak pause 
which occurs in ten Vasantatilaka verses, in two in Upendravajra 
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and in one in Агуй (verse 33). In the last case, it stands at the 
end of a half-verse, where it is never found used by good 
poets, as far as I know. Vatsabhatti has thus made himself 
guilty of awkwardness. Other cases wherein he commits 
offences against the rules of grammar or of rhetorics will be 
mentioned later on. As regards the form of the composition, 
it 1s to be further mentioned that often two or more verses 
form a yugalaka, a visesaka or а kulaka. Yugalakas or yugmas are 
instanced in verses 21-22, visesakas in verses 4-6, 23-25, 26-28, 
and kulakas in verses 6-14, 31-35, 36-51. This peculiarity ` 
is also very frequently met with in all mahakdaoyas. 

Vatsabhatti's diction shows many marks which charac- 
terise, according to Dandin, the poets of the Eastern School. 
First of all, he makes use of long compounds, which cover a 
pada or more than a pada or even the whole of a half-verse. 
Instances of the last type occur in verses 4, 6, 8, 14, 32, 41, 
while those of the first and second type are much more 
frequent. The whole of verse 33 consists of one single 
compound. If one compares Dandin’s illustration of the 
style of the Gaudas,* with our verses 32-33, the resemblance 
would be unmistakable. Secondly, the writer, in his attempt 
to bring the sound of the words into harmony with the sense, 
shows in onc and the same verse a mixture of soft and hard- 
sounding syllables, as 1s allowed only by the poets of Eastern 
India. Verse 26 runs thus— 


{азу e atmajo Sthairya-nay-opapanno 
bandhu-priyo bandhur = wa prajanám | 
bandhv-arti-harta nrpa-Bandhuvarma 
duid-drpta-paksa-ksapan-atka-daksah || 


‘His son is king Bandhuvarman, endowed with firmness 
and statesmanship, dear to the brothers, a brother, as-it were, 


4 Küvyüdaría, І. 82. 
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to his people, removing the sufferings of the relations, the 
only man skilful in destroying the proud hosts of enemies.” 

Here, there is a change of the rasa or poetic sentiment. 
The first three padas describe Bandhuvarman's wisdom and 
goodness, the last his terribleness in war with the enemies. 
Corresponding to this, the words in the first three quarters 
of the verse consist of syllables which are soft or light to be 
pronounced, in consideration of the necessity of the allitera- 
tion of the name Bandhuvarman. The fourth pada, on the 
other hand, where the raudra-rasa prevails, contains only 
hard-sounding syllables and a;rees quite well with Dandin’s 
typical illustration— 

nyaksena ksapitah paksah ksatriyanam ksanad = rtt. 

While explaning Samatà or evenness of form required 
for the Vaidarbhi riti, Dandin mentions’ the different types 
of letters which a verse can have and illustrates the same 
with examples. As the last example, he gives a half verse 
(49b) in which every pada has a different combination of 
letters corresponding to the change of sentiment, and 
Dandin further adds, in verse 50, that this sort of change 
or unevenness was in vogue only amongst the Easterners. 


Of Sabdalamkáras or figures of words, Vatsabhatti uses 
only the Anuprasa or alliteration. The letter-alliteration 
or Varnanuprasa occurs in every verse. The Padanuprasa 
or repetition of the same word in different senses is found 
more seldom. The verse above (26) is an instance, where 
the word bandhu is repeated thrice in honour of the king 
Bandhuvarman. It is to be noticed that Kalidasa in his 
brief accounts of the Raghu kings Nabhas, Pundarika, 
Ksemadhanvan, Ahinagu and others, plays on their names 


5 [Bandhu-friend.—D.C.S 1 
6 Kayyadarša, I. 72. 
7 Ibid. I. 47-94a. 
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exactly in a similar manner.? In fraíastis, this sort of play 
on names is met with occasionally. One should specially 
compare the above-mentioned  Lakhamandala  Praíasii, 
wherein almost everything is provided with a play on the 
name. А second instance of the Padanuprasa occurs in 
the beginning of the first verse in siddhaih siddhy-arthibhih, 
а third in verse 2 in kinnara-narath, a fourth in verse 18 
where the first pada ends with varia and the second pada 
begins with the same syllable, a fifth in verse 25 in 
anathanathah, and a sixth in verse 37 in atyudáram = udaraya. 

Of the Arthalamkaras or figures of sense, the author 
frequently uses only the most familiar ones, viz. Upama, 
Uipreksa, and Rupaka or the identification of two similar 
things. In the phrase siddhaih stddhy-arthibhih, already 
mentioned above, a Virodhalahkara or Oxymoron appears 
to be attempted, and a Dhoani (see below) is contained in 
verse 9. It would be little interesting to enumerate 
severally the Upamas, Utpreksas and  Rüpakas which the 
composition presents. Far more instructive would be the 
attempt to place the most important images and turns of 
expression side by side with similar ones in the kaoyas and 
thus to show that quite a number of expressions character- 
istic of the kavya style occur in Vatsabhatti’s frajasti. 

Even the praise of the Sun in the mangala contains 
several points of relationship with passages in classical 
poems which are devoted to the glorification of the same 
god. ‘The first two strophes : 

1. ‘May the Light-giver (Bhaskara), the cause of the 
destruction and origin of the world, protect you, the god, 
whom the host of gods worship, for purpose of their own 
preservation, the Stddhas (the accomplished), because they 





8 Raghuvamáa, XVIII. 5, 7, 8, 13 and so on (6, 8, 9, 14 according 
to the Nirnaya Ѕ&рага ed.). 
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strive for higher accomplishments, the Yogins entirely given 
to meditation, and having their objects of desire under 
their control, because they long for liberation, and the 
sages rich in severe penance, powerful through their cursing 
as well as favouring, from deep devotion of the heart !' 

2. ‘An adoration to the Generator (Savitr), whom even 
the zealous Brahmana sages, knowing the truth, do not 
fully? comprehend ; who supports the three worlds with 
his far-reaching rays; whom the Gandharvas, gods, Stddhas, 
Kinnaras and men, praise as he rises ; who fulfils the desires 
of his devotees ! 


comprise briefly the ideas which are met with in the 
Puranas, in the writings of the Sauras, which identify the 
Sun with the world spirit, and even in still older works. 
Amongst the court poets there is one Mayura, in whose 
Stryasataka, a prayer addressed to the Sun, we have almost 
every one of the ideas contained in the verses above, 
repeated and with much the same form of expression. As 
Vatsabhatti praises the Sun as being the generator and 
the destroyer of the world, so also Mayura identifies him, 
in verse 99, with Brahman, Visnu and Siva, the three gods 
who generate, preserve and destroy the universe. As the 
prasastt speaks of the worship of the Sun and of the prayers 
offered to him at dawn, so also does the Suryafataka 
frequently emphasise the idea that men and spiritual beings 
adore the Sun in the morning, only with this difference 
that the number of the divine and semi-divine beings, that 
bring their adoration to the Sun, is much larger therein. 
In verse 13, the Sun's rays are praised by the seers amongst 
gods. According to verse 36, the lustre of the rising Sun 
is eulogized by the Gandharvas both in prose and verse, 


9. [Fleet takes krtsham as an adjective of loka-trayam.—D.C.S.] 
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as also by Narada and other beings of antiquity. According 
to verse 81, prayers are offered to the Sun in the morning, 
by the Stddhas, gods, Caranas, Gandharvas, Nagas, Yatudhanas, 
Sadhyas and princes amongst sages, by each in his own 
peculiar way. So also, the Suryasataka often dwells on the 
thought that the Sun nourishes the gods and the world,— 
a thought already suggested by the Vedic name of the 
Sun-deity, viz., Pusan—and that he makes them free from 
the bonds of transmigratien or re-birth. As for this latter 
point, verse 9 says of the Sun’s rays that they are the boats 
which carry men through the fearful ocean of existence, 
the source of great sufferings. Further, the Sun’s orb is 
described in verse 80, as ‘the boat for the Yogins across the 
ocean of existence’, and in verse 73, as ‘the door of the 
liberated’. So also the Sun is depicted with special fulness 
as the nourisher of men and gods and as the maintainer 
of the entire order of the world (verse 87). The same 
thought is more briefly expressed in verse 77, where the 
Sun’s orb is named ‘the life principle of the world’. It 
may be added that in the older works of Varahamihira also 
we meet with the thoughts expressed in the beginning of 
-our frajasti. Thus in the first verse of the Byhatsamhita, 
the Sun is invoked as ‘the generator of the world’ and as 
‘the soul of the universe’, and in the first verse of the 
Yogayaira, as ‘the soul of embodied beings’, and as ‘the 
door of liberation’. 

The third verse of the mangala : 

3. ‘May the Illuminator (Vivasvat) protect you,.adorned 
with the beautiful ornaments of rays,—the god whose circle 
of rays shines forth daily, coming over from the high, expan- 
sive summit of the mountain of the East, and who is lovely 
like the cheek of an intoxicated woman !’— 
compares the reddish morning sun with the reddened cheeks 
ofa drunk Nayika, This comparison is quite characteristic 
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of the court poets, who ar: never tired of describing or 
alluding to the revels of their heroes with their wives in the 
harem. Even іп the kavya literature, this comparison is very 
often found used in connection with the rising as well as the 
setting sun of the day. Thus, for instance, Bana says in the 
beginnnig of a description of the evening: ‘when the day 
went down, the day whose light became as soft as the cheek 
of a Malava woman, reddened with the intoxication of wine,’ 
etc. (Harsacarita, p. 212). Bana's comparison is somewhat 
more nicely brought out than that of Vatsabhatti, owing to 
the use of the term ‘Malava woman’ in place of the general 
expression angand-jana. The later poets make use of specific 
expressions, almost everywhere. 

The following verses (4-6) describe the emigration of the 
silk-weavers from Lata, the middle Gujarat, to Dasapura, 
wherewith short descriptions of Lata and of the enviro:.s of 
the city are interwoven. ‘These do not rise above the level of 
mediocrity and have nothing remarkable. Of course, 
Da$apura, as we commonly see the cities described in the 
kavyas, is called the beauty-mark (tilaka) on the forehead of 
the province, and this province also, which is named humi, 
the earth, is imagined to be a female. Accordingly, the trees 
bending under the burden of flowers are spoken of as her 
ear-crests, and the thousands of mountains, as her ornaments. 
So also as befits the kavya style, the mountains are spoken of 
as tricking with the juice flowing from the temples of wild 
elephants. 

The sameremarks also apply to the following verses (7-9), in 
which further the lakes and gardens of Dasapura are spoken 
of. The description contains only the most usual expressions 
that are found used in kanya іп a similar connection. The 
lakes are full of blooming water-lilies, and lively with ducks 
and swans. The water near their banks is variegated with 
the flowers fallen from the trees. The swans therein are 
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tawny-brown owing to the pollen fallen from the lotuses 
shaken by the fickle waves. The trees bending under the 
burden of their flowers, the humming of the bees bold with 
the intoxication of honey and the incessant singing of the 
city-women walking for pleasure, make the groves lovely. 
It is to be noticed here that the description of the bees no 
doubt reminds us, through dhvani, of the bold and intoxicated 
lovers of the beautiful women. The following verse, on the 
other hand, with which begins the description of the city 1s 
considerably more interesting. 

10. *Where the houses towering high, of the purest white- 
ness, with flying flags and trim women, quite resemble the 
peaks of silvery clouds variegated with flashes of lightning.’ 

Vatsabhatti has given himself great pains to bring out the 
best possible resemblance between the houses and the clouds 
and thus to excel the parallels frequently used in the kaoyas. 
This fact is specially proved by the double application of the 
word 'lightning flash'. Не is not merely content with 
describing the lighting flash as the mistress of the cloud, 
dancing before the house for a moment, as Indian poets do 
very often ; but he portrays the same as the gay flags waving 
over the houses. There can be little doubt that Vatsabhatti 
intended in this to surpass some poet known to him, and we 
can hardly help thinking that he had before him the descrip- 
tion of th: palaces in Alaka, which Kalidasa gives in the 
beginning of the Aparamegha in the Meghaduta. The verse 
runs thus— 


Vidyutvantam lalita-vanitah s-endracaparh sacitra 

sahgitaya prahata-murajah snigdha-gambhtra-ghosam | 
antas-toyam manimaya-bhuvas = tungam = abhramlth-agrahk 
prasadas = tvam ішауйит = alam yatra tais e taih visesaih || 


*Where the palaces can match themselves with you (the 
cloud) by means of these and other particulars—their lovely, 
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fair inhabitants resemble your lightnings, their gaily coloured 
portraits, your rainbow, their drums struck for concert, your 
lovely, deep thunder, their jewelled floors, the shimmering 
drops of water that you hide, their terraces towering up to 
the clouds, your height.’ 

In the view that Vatsabhatti tried to compete with 
Kalidasa, we are still further confirmed, if we observe that in 
the next verse he adds all the details met with in Kalidasa, 
which are left out in verse 10. In that verse, he says : 

ll. ‘And [where] other [houses] resemble the high 
summits of the Kailasa, with long terraces and stone-seats, 
resounding with ‘the noise of music, covered with gay 
pictures, and adorned with groves of waving plantain 
trees.’ 

"The agreement of thought and imagery is thus quite 
complete. Only, Vatsabhatti says something more, and it is 
what we expect of an imitator and а rival. It goes without 
question that Vatsabhatti’s verses are on a lower level than 
those of his model. 

The next verse also, in which the description of the houses 
is further elaborated quite in an insipid manner, presents one 
point worthy of notice. 

12. ‘Where the houses adorned with rows of stories, 
resembling gods’ palaces, of pure lustre like the rays of the 
full-moon, raise themselves up, having torn open the earth.’ 

Here, the statement that ‘the houses raised themselves up, 
breaking through the earth’ is quite striking. If this expres- 
sion means anything, it suggests a comparison of the houses 
with something to be found in the deep or the nether world, 
with something like the thousand white-shining heads of 
Sesa. Such an image is, however, defective, when there is 
already a comparison of the houses with the vimanas, the 
moving gods’ palaces, soaring up high in the sky. The 
difficulty, I think, may be solved by supposing that Vatsa- 
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bhatti has confounded, with little understanding, two 
comparisons used by the poets of his time. The comparison 
of houses with the vimanas of gods is not rarely found in epic 
works, but is still more frequently met with in the kavyas. 
On the other hand, that of buildings with things in the 
nether world comes only as now and then in artificial poetry. 


Thus in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, XII. 70, we have— 


sa setum bandhayamasa plavagair = lavan-ambhasi | 


rasatalad = io = оптарпаћ Sesath svapnaya Sariginah II 


“Не (Каша) had a bridge built by the monkeys on the salt 
ocean, —the bridge which was, as it were, the serpent Sesa, 
coming up out of the nether world, to serve as a bed for 
Visnu.’ 


So also in Марһа?з Sifupalavadha, III. 33, we have— 


madhye-samudram kakubhah pifangir = 
уй kurvati kaficana-vaprabhasa | 
turanga-kanta-mukha-havya-vaha- 

joal eva bhitva jalam « ullalàsa || 


‘In the midst of the ocean, tinging with yellow-red, the 
regions, with the lustre of its golden ramparts, the city 
(Dvaraka) shone ‘forth, like the flame of fire from the mouth 
of the mares, breaking up through the waters.’ 

It can be further seen that Vatsabhatti, in spite of the 
great labours he has undertaken for his poem, has committed 
several offences against good taste; and thus we would not 
be unjust to him, if we suppose that, in this case, in his eager- 
ness to bring in many figures of speech, he was tempted to 
confound in quite an unintelligible manner, two comparisons 
current in the literature of his time. 

Not less interesting is the following verse of the prasasti— 

13. “Surrounded by two charming rivers of tremulous 
waves, the city resembles the body of the God of Love, which 
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[his wives] Priti and Rati, with prominent breasts, embrace 
in secrecy.’ 

The idea of the rivers looked upon as females is a very 
natural one. It is very frequently met with in the Ёйдуаз. 
Thus Subandhu in his Vaszvadatia (p. 102, lines 1-2) says of the 
Vindhya mountain: Revaya priyatamay=eva — prasárita-vici- 
hastay = opagiidhah, ‘It is surrounded by the Reva (Narmada) 
as by a beloved with the arms in the form of waves stretched 
forth) Even a more exact parallel we have in a passage 
alike referring to the Vindhya, in the above-mentioned hymn 
of Agastya (Brhatsamhita, XII. 6)— 

rahasi madana-saktaya Revaya kantay=ev=opagudham, 
‘whom the Reva embraces like an ardent beloved’, Even 
though it may not be certain that Vatsabhatti lived before 
Varahamihira, one would be tempted to conjecture a close 
connection between his verse and that of the Brhatsamhita. 
The real fact seems to be that all the three poets imitated 
some well-known model. 

In the last verse in connection with the description of the 
‘city, we meet with a simile which is rarer— 

14, ‘With its Brahmanas, who are conspicuous with 
truthfulness, self-control, mental quietude, the observance of 
their vows, purity, firmness, the study of the Veda, pure 
conduct, modesty and understanding, and possess no other 
treasures than knowledge and penance and yet are free from 
pride, shines forth this city like the sky with its multitudes of 
bright, glowing planets.” Nothing similar to this, in the old 
kavya literature is known to me. On the other hand, in 
many works and in the prafastis, we often see conspicuous 
persons compared to the Moon or the Sun, and their family 
to the heavens. In a later work, the Prabhavakacartta (“The 
Life of Hemacandra', p. 54) there is found the comparison of 
a poet with the planet Mercury (Budha). 

In the following description of the guild of silk-weavers, 
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which possesses more of historical than of poetical worth, 
there are, on the one hand, several particular expressions, 
and, on the other hand, some general assertions, which are 
quite characteristic ofthe Ёйдуа style. Thus in verse 15, we 
have the figurative use of the verb jrmbh in the phrase 
aharahah pravijrgmbhita-sauhgdah, ‘whose friendship augmented 
more and more everyday’. So also the compound Sravana- 
subhaga, ‘pleasing to the ear’ (verse 16), should be compared 
with netra-subhaga, ‘pleasing to the eye’ (verse 21), and pratapa- 
subhaga, ‘pleasing on account of warmth’ (verse 31). Subhaga 
is particularly used by Kalidasa very often in the sense of 
‘beautiful, lovely, pleasing’ at the end of compound words, 
Other poets also use the word similarly though more rarely. 
Further, we must notice the second half of verse 17 : 


айу = афі c exanye samara-pragalbhah 
kurvanty = arinam e айат prasahya || 


*And, even to-day, others, courageous in war, effect by 
force the destruction of their enemies.’ Here the wording 
which expresses the simple fact that some members of the 
weaver-class served as soldiers, is exactly as it is required in 
artificial poetry; and the words samara-pragalbhah, and 
prasahya, of which latter the position also is to be observed, 
are quite characteristic of artificial poetry. 

With verse 23, begins the description of the princes 
of Dagapura and their suzerain, wherein, at the very 
threshold we are face to face with quite a rush of images and 
turns of expression very frequently used by artificial 
poets. 

23. ‘While Kumaragupta ruled over the earth, which is 
circumscribed by the four oceans as by a moving girdle, 
whose high breasts the mountains Sumeru and Kailasa 
are, and which smiles with the flowers in full bloom 


coming from the woods.’ 


14 
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24. ‘King Visvavarman was the protector [of Daéapura], 
who is equal to Sukra and Brhaspati in wisdom [and] is 
the ornament of the kings on this earth, performed 
exploits in the battles, like Partha.’ 

The metaphor of the girdle and the breasts of the 
earth is absent from no Indian poet. The only thing to 
be noted in our passage is that Vatsabhatti selects for the 
comparison the most important mythical mountains. 
Probably, the Himavat and Vindhya which are otherwise 
frequently referred to in this connection appeared too 
trivial to him, not to mention his desire to surpass his 
predecessors. The third metaphor of the smile in the form 
of flowers is also not a rare one. So also the compounds 
samudr-ania and van-Gnta are quite characteristic ; in them 
the word ania has, really speaking, no meaning. The word 
van-ānła, as the passages quoted in the great Peteisburg 
Lexicon show, is very frequently used in the sense of огеѕі- 
region, forest’ in the epics as well as in kavya literature. 
Samudr-anta, on the other hand, signifies only ‘sea-shore’ in 
other places. But this sense would not do in the present 
case. For the shores are really included in the earth ; 
and it is only the rocking oceans that can suitably be 
represented as the swinging, moving girdle. Thus, on the 
analogy of van-anta, samudr-ania appears to be used in the 
sense of ‘the surface of the ocean’; and it is very probable 
that the compound is used only for the exigency of the 
metre. 

Equally noteworthy is the figurative use of the word 
vania, so favourite with the court poets, which Dandin treats 
of in the Kavyadaría, І. 95-97, and sanctions as ati-sundaram. 
Of the comparisons in verse 24, that of the king with 
Partha or Arjuna is very familiar ; so also is the comparison 
with Sukra and Brhaspati, the teachers and Purohitas of 
the Asuras and the gods respectively. In the second verse 
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referring to Visvavarman (verse 25), the comparison of the 
king with the Tree of Paradise, yielding all the desires, stands 
out prominently, a comparison which the needy poets, as is 
well known, apply very frequently to kings in order to stimu- 
late their generosity. Verse 26 with which begins the descrip- 
tion of Bandhuvarman has been discussed above. In the 
following verse, there occurs the stereotyped comparison with 
the God of Love, which the poet has taken troubles to make 
even more emphatic by the use of several epithets : 

A ʻOfa graceful form,!? he shines forth, though not 
wearing ornaments, by virtue of his beauty, as if he is the 
second God of Love.’ 

Even the last verse contains a description of the terrible 
character of the king, very frequently recurring in the 
Kavyas : 

28. ‘Even to-day, when the beautiful, long-eyed wives of 
his enemies, afflicted as they are by these pangs of widow- 
hood, remember him, a painful violent tremour tortures 
their full breasts With this may be compared, for instance, 
Raghuvamsa, ТУ. 68; Subhasitavali, Nos. 2482, 2535. Still 
more frequently are the pangs of the wives of the enemies 
described, in the frafastis, with various modes of expression. 

As for the description of the temple, it is naturally (verse 
30) ‘resembling a mountain’, ‘white like the pure rays of the 
moon that has risen up’, and ‘quite comparable to a lovely 
jewel on the crest of the western city’. After the restoration 
of the temple, it is said ( verse 38) to be ‘touching the 
sky, as it were, with its beautiful turrets’, and ‘the receptacle 
of the spotless rays of the sun and the moon, at their rise’, 
i.e. reflecting their rays. At last in verse 42, the poet 
assures us— 

‘As the heaven with the moon, and the bosom of 


10 Literally ‘incarnation of sexual love’, 
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Sarngin with the kaustubha jewel shines in pure lustre,** so 
does the whole of this stately city embellished with this 
best of temples. The similes and modes of expressions 
occurring in these verses also belong to the repertory of 
the artificial poets. 

The last points in our inscription, which deserve special 
attention, are the descriptions of the two seasons. Of 
these, that of the winter in the kulaka formed by verses 31-35 
runs thus— 

31. ‘In the season, wherein the houses are full of beauti- 
ful women, which is pleasant on account of the feeble rays 
of the Sun, and the warmth of fire, when the fish conceal 
themselves deep under water, when the rays of the Moon, 
the top floors of houses, sandal ointment, palm-fans and 
pearl-necklaces afford no enjoyment, when the hoar-frost 
burns down the water-lilies,’ 

$2, ‘In the season, which is made lovely by the swarms 
of bees rejoiced by the juice of the opened flowers of the 
‘rodhra, the priyangu tree and the jasmine creeper, when the 
solitary branches of the lavalt and of the nagana, dance under 
the force of the cold wind full of frost,’ 

33. ‘When the young men counteract the effects of frost 
and snow-fall, by fast embracing the massive thighs, the 
lovely breasts and the bulky hips of their beloveds,’ 

34. ‘When four hundred and ninety-three years had 
passed, according to the reckoning of the Malavas, in the 
season when one should derive pleasure from the high breasts 
of women,’ 

35. ‘On the auspicious thirteenth day of the bright half 
of the month of Sahasya was this temple consecrated with 
the ceremony of auspicious benediction.’ 


11 [Fleet takes vimalam as an adjective of nabhas—D.CS ] 
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The Rtusamhara, V. 3, corresponds to a part of the first 


verse in this description— 


na candanam candra-marici-Sitalam 
na harmya-pysiharh sarad-indu-nirmalam | 
na vayavah sandra-tusara-fitala 


janasya cilia ramayanti sampratam || 


*Neither the sandal-ointment cooling like the rays of the 
moon, nor the terrace pure bright like the autumnal moon, 
nor the winds cold with dense frost, pleasure at present 
the minds of men.’ 

The idea of our verse 33 and of the close of verse 34 is 
expressed in the Rtusamhara, V. 9, thus— 


payodharaih kuhkuma-raga-pifijaraih 
sukh-opasevyair = nava-yauvan-osmabhih | 
vilasinibhth paripidit-orasah 

svapanti fiar paribhuya kaminah || 


Also verse No. 3925 in Sarngadhara’s Paddhati bears a 
very great resemblance to the ideas contained in the verses 


before us— 


práleyadaila-fifir-anila-satprayogah 
protphulla-kunda-makaranda-hrt-áli-vrndah | 
kalo = уат == apatati. kunkuma-panka-pinga- 
prottunga-ramya-ramani-kuca-sanga-yogyah || 


‘Now comes the season, which brings cold winds from 
the snow-mountains, when the swarms of becs are attracted 
by the juice of the jasmine in full bloom, when one should 
cling close to the high breasts of charming beloveds, breasts 
which are coloured yellow with saffron ointments. 

Similar verses are found not seldom ; and one may refer 
to the Sarhgadharapaddhati, Nos. 3924, 3937, and Vikramanka- 
carita, XVI. 3 f., 47-49, as parallels in point. In connection 
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with verse 22, it must be added that 'the dancing of the 
branches or the creepers, owing to the wind' is a favourite 
idea in the kavyas, an idea which is sometimes found very 
much elaborated. Thus, in the Atratarjuntya, IV. 14-17, we 
have an elaborate description of the creepers as dancing 
women of the woods; with this, we may also compare 
Kalidasa's Vikramorvasiya, Act II, verse 4. The description of 
the spring, which comes in connection with the statement 
that the restoration of the temple was accomplished in 
the month of Tapasya or Phalguna (February-March), is 
shorter in length and presents fewer characteristic 
features— 

40. ‘In the season, when the arrows of the god whose 
body is purified by Hara, increase in their might, as they 
verily become one with the visible, fresh, blooming blossoms 
of the afoka, the ketaka, the sinduvara, the moving atimukta 
creeper and the madayanttka,’ 

4]. ‘In the season, when the solitary, large branches of 
the nagana are resounding with the music of the swarms of 
bees delighted by the drinking of honey, when the lovely 
exuberant rodhra is thickly set with flowers newly bursting 
forth.’ 

The most noteworthy point here is the identification of 
the five kinds of flowers with the five arrows of the God of 
Love. This idea is frequently met with in the kavyas, and 
still more prominent is the fact that the spring is described 
as making ready the weapons for Kama. 

Thus in the Kumarasarhbhava, III. 27, we have— 


sadyah-praval-od gama-caru-patre 
nite ѕатаріїт nava-cuta-bane | 
nivesayamasa Madhur = dvi-rephan = 
nam-aksaran=1va Manobhavasya || 
‘As the arrow of the fresh mango-blossom, with tender 
sprouts serving as feathers, was made quite ready, Madhu 


/ 
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‘set thereon the dark bees, which were, as it were, the 
letters of the name of the God of Love.’ 

The same thought is more simply expressed in the verse 
quoted by Anandavardhana in the JDhoanyüloka, II. 28 
(p. 106 of the text in the Kapyamala series) and in the 
Sarhgadharapaddhati, No. 3789. The names of the flowers, 
however, do not wholly agree with those which, according 
to the familiar idea, are supposed to form the tips of the 
arrows of Kama. Probably the author has intentionally 
chosen other names, because he misplaces the beginning of 
the spring in the closing part of the Sifira or the cold 
season whose last month is Tapasya or Phalguna. 

What we have said so far is sufficient to establish the 
fact that Vatsabhatti was acquainted with the rules of 
Indian poetics and that he tried to satisfy the demands 
thereof, so that his prasasti, in form as well as in sense, 
strictly belongs to the domain of Sanskrit artificial com- 
positions, From this we can further deduce, without 
hesitation, the conclusion that in his time there existed a 
considerably large number of kaoyas, from whose study he 
cultivated himself, upon which he drew and with which he 
tried to compete now and then. The rightness of this 
supposition is confirmed by many circumstances. Thus, 
Vatsabhatti was not at all a man to whom we can give the 
credit of originality ; nor can we name him as a poetic genius 
capable of giving new ideas. He shows the several weak- 
nesses which characterise the poets of the second or third 
class, who compile their verses laboriously, after the model 
of the great Classical poets. A number of points, which can 
illustrate this, have been already discussed above, and can be 
still further multiplied. Thus he uses expletives and 
particles not rarely, and never minds the fault of tautology, 
just in order to complete his verse. To the first category 
belongs prakasam (verse 5), sametya (verses 5 and 15), tatas = tu 
(verse 22), the above-mentioned anta in samudr-anta (verse 
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23), and #r-anta (verse 7), so also the altogether meaning- 
less prefixes prati and abhi in prativibhüii (verse 3) and 
abhivibhati (verse 19); likewise we meet with quite striking 
tautologies ; e. g. in dhyan-aikagra-paraih (verse 1) where 
however, the synonymous words ekágra and para may perhaps 
be supposed to be put together in order to make the idea of 
the complete merging clearer and more emphatic ; but, in 
tuly-opamanant (verse 10), itis very difficult even to find an 
appearance of excuse for the simultaneous use ofthe two 
synonymous words. Further, Vatsabhatti commits offences 
against grammar, for purposes of metre. A slight mistake of 
the kind is the use of the Atmanepada in nyavasanta (verse 15), in- 
stead of the Parasmatpada, though this may perhaps be excused 
owing to its similar use in epic poetry and on the ground 
of analogous mistakes met with in the kavyas. Far worse, 
however, is the use of the masculine form sprfann «iva instead 
of the neuter sprfad = iva (verse 31), which has to agree with 
the substantive grham (verse 37). Fleet, of course, proposes to 
write sfrifai-iva ; but it would not at all suit the metre. 
Besides, with this alteration, the whole construction would 
not only be changed, but broken up into pieces, because 
then the locatives, in verses 39-40, would be altogether 
hanging in the air With the text as we have it, 
samskaritam, ‘was repaired’ (verse 37), is the verb in the 
principal sentence with which, all the following words, 
which are attributes of the time, can be quite rightly 
connected, If, however, we write sprsat=iva, this itself, 
then, becomes the principal verb and thus we must 
translate the stanzas as follow :— 

37. "This temple of the Sun, which the generous guild 
caused to be built up again, in all its parts, very stately, 
in order to further their renown,’ 

38. “That temple, which was exceedingly high, glowing 
white, the resting place of the pure rays of the Sun and 
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the Moon at their rise, touched, as it were, the sky, with 
its charming turrets.’* 

Here the sentence is complete, and there is no verb 
with which the following words, ‘after five hundred and 
twenty-nine years had passed, on the second day of the 
bright half of the lovely month of Tapasya’ can be 
construed. Thus Vatsabhatti cannot be freed from the 
charge of having used a wrong gender, out of regard for 
the metre. We may suppose that he might have been 
conscious of the fault, but that he might have consoled 
himself with the beautiful principle : 

masam=api masam kuryad = vptti-bhangam vivarjayet, 
according to which the correctness of the metrical form 
precedes every other consideration. 

We can easily believe him as capable of such blunders, 
for, in the second half of verse 30— 


уай = bhati pascima-purasya nivista-kanta- 
cudamant-prattsamam nayan-abhiramam || 


we come across something worse, a fault in construction. 
The genetive pascima-purasya goes with cudamani, and there 
is no substantive which is connected with ntotsta. The 
grammatically correct form should have been paScima-pure ; 
but that would not have suited the metre. To the cate- 
gory of poetical absurdities, not specially alleged, belong 
verses 7-8, where at first saramsi ‘the lakes’, in general, is 
used ; then again kvacit saramsi, ‘the lakes in some places’, 
is used, Further in verses 10-12, the poet first speaks of 
ртћапі, ‘the houses’, then again of anyāni, ‘other houses’, 
and lastly again of grhant, ‘the houses’, in general. 
Notwithstanding all these facts, it cannot be denied 
that Vatsabhatti was a versifier perhaps learned, but 


*[See Sel. Ins, p. 306, note 3 (fprfat—tv-iva).—D.C.S] 
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clumsy and little gifted. This conclusion appears in no 
way surprising, if we remember that he never lived at the 
court of his native place Dasapura, but was a man of 
limited means or of moderate circumstances. If Vatsa- 
bhatti would have been able to boast of a place at the 
court of Bandhuvarman or even of a mere connection with 
him, he would not have failed to let posterity know of 
the same or at least to praise his master as a patron of 
poetry. Аз nothing like this is done by him, we would 
not be wrong in supposing that he was a private man of 
learning, of the type found in all Indian cities, that he 
had specially studied the worldly lores and that he was 
not ashamed of making money by composing a piece of 
poetry occasionally, even when such a low class of people 
as the silk-weavers required his services. 

Thus it is quite evident that the points of affinity with 
the Classical literature, which are presented by a com- 
position originating from such a man as Vatsabhatti are 
possessed of great significance. When we know that 
Vatsabhatti was not an original genius, but only a man 
who sought, with great effort in the sweat of his brow, to 
compile a medley of the Classical modes of expression and 
exerted himself, though with little success, to play variations 
on the same or to improve upon them, then the supposition 
cannot be gainsaid that, in the fifth century, there existed 
a kavya literature quite similar to that known to us 
already. This conclusion is still further confirmed by the 
fact that all the above prafastis in Fleet's volume which 
were composed between the year 400 and the year of 
Vatsabhatti's composition, present the same close relations 
to the kaypas known to us. We agree that a large number 
of these is no doubt of an insignificant character, and is 
written by private men of learning of the province, as, for 
instance, the Dasapura prasasti ; but there still remains the 
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stamp of the kavya on them. One of the few pieces which 
show a higher talent, is Fleet's Number VI. Although 
the first two verses are very much distorted, still it can 
be unmistakably seen that it is written in a high style 
and by a real poet. The fragments of the first verse— 


yad = antar-jyotir = ark-àbham = uroyam* UU—U—] 
** * * U—oyapi Candragupt-akhyam = adbhutam /|1* 


/ 
remind us to Gagadasa's words in Kalidasa's Malavikagni- 
mitra: mahat khalu purus-adhikaram=idam | jyotih | In the 
conclusion which is better preserved, the author gives his 
name and applies to himself the title of Каш. It runs thus— 


tasya rajadhirajar ser = acinty-ojjvala- karmanah | 
anvaya-prapta-sacivyo vyaprtah Sandhivigrahah*? [[8 
Kautsah Saba iti khyato Virasenah kul-akhyaya | 
Sabd-artha-nyaya-lokajiah kavh Pataliputrakah ||4 
krisna-prthoi-jay-arthena rajn = atv = eha sah-agatah | 
bhaktya bhagavatah Sambhor = guham = etàm = akarayat |/5 


3-4. ‘Wirasena, known by the family name of Kautsa Saba, 
well-versed in grammar, politics, logic and the course of 
the world, a poet, living in Pataliputra, who served as a 
hereditary minister to the sage-like king of kings who 
performed deeds, inconceivable and bright,’ 

5. ‘Game here [to Udayagiri] with the king himself 
who intended to conquer the whole earth, and caused this 
cave to be constructed, out of devotion for the divine 
Sambhu.' 

lhe poet Virasena lived about the year 400 A.D.; 
for, as Fleet’s No. III shows, Candragupta II had 


* [Cf. Sel. Ins, p. 280 (urvyám- bhàti nirantaram | diva-vibhavari- 
vyápl) .—D.C S.] 
12 [Fleet suggests vyaprta-sandhivigrahah. This has been left out in 
the following translation.—D C.S ] 
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conquered the province of Malwa in the middle of the 
Gupta year 82, i.e., 400-01 or 401-02 A.D. Thus the invasion, 
in which Virasena accompanied his master, could be under- 
taken not later than (but rather earlier) in the beginning 
of the year mentioned above. At this time, Virasena, as 
the verses above state, was the minister of foreign affairs. 
lhat a minister occupied himself with poetry leads us to 
conjecture that Candragupta II Vikramaditya looked upon 
the Muses with favour or that poetry had at least the 
right to appear at Court. 


III 
Harisena’s Panegyric on Samudragupta 


The second of the inscriptions which we are going to 
examine, Harisena's panegyric of Samudragupta, presents 
many points of close touch with the Ёйдуа literature 
preserved and proves in the clearest manner that court 
poetry was a subject most assiduously cultivated in the 
fourth century A.D. Harigena's panegyric covered originally 
thirty lines and a half, and consisted of eight verses in 
the beginning, a long prose passage and a concluding 
verse. Allthe three parts together form one single gigantic 
sentence. Unfortunately, the four lines in the beginning 
containing two verses have been entirely lost and lines 4-16 
have been distorted more or less, so that we have only 
one of the introductory verses, in a complete form. The 
subscription of the author in lines 31-33 informs us that 
not only the metrical lines but the whole of the composition 
is to be regarded as kavya. It is said there— 

‘And may this каруа, of the slave of the feet of this same 
lord, whose intelligence was expanded by the favour of 


1 Ie. of the king Samudragupta. Fleet’s supposition that Candra- 
gupta П is meant is grammatically not allowable. 
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dwelling near [His Majesty], the minister of foreign affairs, 
and the counsellor of the royal prince,? the great General 
Harisena, the son of the RAhadyatapakika? and the great 
General Dhruvabhüti, lead to the welfare and happiness 
of all beings. The accomplishment of the same was, 
however, looked after* by the great General Tilabhattaka 
who meditates with reverence on the feet of his lord.’ 

Thus, this little composition of Harisena belongs to 
the class of mixed compositions which, in poetics, are 
frequently called by the name campu, while the oldest 
works preserved for us, such as the Vasavadatia, Kadambari, 
Harsacarita and Dafakumarcarita are called by the name 
of akhyayika or katha, ‘a narration, a romance’. It possesses 
a certain relationship with the descriptions of kings which 
are found in the akhyayikas. Similar to these® last, the 
description, in the present case, consists of one sentence 


2 The title Kumdramatya, ‘counseller or minister of the royal prince’ 
corresponds probably to the title at present in use in Gujarat, i.e. 
. Kumvarjino karbhari, ‘the manager of the prince’. In all the great 
courts in Kathiàaw&d and Ràjputünà, the adult princes as well as the 
Chief Queens have their own karbhüris who look after their private 
affairs. The minister of an Andhra queen is mentioned in the Kanheri 
inscription No. 11 (Arch. Surv. Rep. W. Ind., Vol. V, p. 78). [Kumara- 
matya seems to be an Атйїуа enjoying the status of a Kumara.— 
D.C.S.] 

3 I take this word to be a title, which, however, I am not able to 
explain. [The correct designation seems to be Khadyakutapakika.— 
D.C.S.] 

4 The expression anusfhitam will signify that Tilabhattaka who, as 
his title and name show, was а Brahmana of a high military rank, 
superintended the preparation of the fair copy and the engraving of 
the text; cf. the use of the word at the end of the Girnür inscription 
of Rudradiman discussed below. 

5 See, for instance, Kadambari, ed. Peterson, pp. 5-6, 53-56; 
Harsacarita, Kashmir ed, pp. 162-79, 227-28, 267-71, and especially 
Vasavadatta, ed. Hall, pp. 121, where, in the midst of prose, four 
verses have been interwoven, 
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with many adjectival as well as appositional - phrases 
and a number of relative sentences. As will be shown 
later on, there are many agreements in respect of 
details. But, besides, Harisena’s composition presents its 
peculiarity or special character in several respects. This 
comes out in the grouping of the elements and especially in 
the skill in bringing out a connection of the praise of 
Samudragupta with the pillar on which the inscription 
has been worked out. The last part which forms the very 
foundation for the compilation of the whole work, and 
the concluding verse, deserve a detailed examination not 
only for this reason, but also for the fact, which will be 
seen if they are rightly understood, that the inscription was 
not composed, as Fleet assumes, after the death of 
Samudragupta. They are to be translated in the following 
manner, according to my interpretation— 

Lines 30-31—‘This high pillar is, as it were, the arm of 
the earth raised up, which announces that the fame of 
Samudragupta, the illustrious lord of great kings, greatly 
augmented through the conquest of the whole earth, filled 
the whole surface of the earth, and found a lovely, happy 
path in that it wandered from this world to the place of 
the lord of gods.'? 

Verse 9—‘And the glory of this [ruler], which rises up 


6 For the sake of comparison, I give Fleet's translation of this 
passage, which differs from mine—"This lofty column is as it were an 
arm of the earth, proclaiming the fame—which having pervaded the 
entire surface of the earth, with [its] development that was caused by 
[his] conquest of the whole world, [has departed] hence [and now] 
experiences the sweet happiness attained by [his] having gone to the 
abode of [Indra] the lord of the gods—of the M'aharajadhiraja, the 
glorious Samudragupta.’ The points requiring expianation are: (1) 
the addition of has departed and and now, (2) the translation of vicarana 
by experiences, and (3) the insertion of his (ie. of the king) before 
having gone. 
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in layers one above the other, through his generosity, his 
bravery of the arm, his self-control, and his perfection in 
the science of letters, and which follows more than one 
path, purifies the three worlds, like the white waters of 
the Ganga, which rises up in even higher floods, follows 
more than one path, and dashes forth rapidly freed as it 
is from the imprisonment in the inner hollow of the braid 
of hair of Pasupati.' 

For the explanation of this translation, the following 
should be noticed. 

1. The word ucchrita (line 30) refers to the arm as well 
as the pillar, for it is only the raised arm pointing to heaven 
that can announce the fact that the king's glory has gone 
up there. The poet here has the Slesa or paranomasia in 
view, and the word is, therefore, to be translated twofold. 
It is possible that the word ucchrita as taken with the pillar 
may mean ‘erected [just here]’ instead of ‘high’; but 
to decide which of the two meanings is intended we must 
know further particulars regarding the composition of the 
inscription. 

2. As regards the translation of the word рісағапа by 
‘path’, itis to be observed that the synonyms carana, gamana 
and yana are given in this sense in the Petersburg lexicon, 
and that this sense is justified by the statements of the 
grammarians about the suffix ana. According to them, 
the suffix ana serves to denote the means; and the path 
is, according to the Indian conception, one of ‘the means 
of going’. 

3. The adjectival phrases uparyupari-saficay-occhrita and 
aneka-marga must be translated in two ways like ucchrita, 
because they refer both to the glory and to the river, 
Ganga. As applied to glory, the first compound means 
that Samudragupta's generosity, bravery, self-control and 
knowledge of the letters form the layers by which the 
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glory towers itself up to the height of a mountain, and 
that every quality that follows, is higher and more excellent. 
As applied to the Ganga, the adjective alludes to the 
Indian belief that this rlver is first visible in the heavens 
as the milk-path, then dashing through the mid-region, 
it falls upon the Kailasa and lastly it rushes downwards 
to the plains. Thus to the looker-on, standing on the 
plains and looking upwards, the water of the Ganga would 
appear to be towering in ever-rising layers. Anekamarga, 
literally ‘which has more than one path’, as applied to glory, 
means not only that the glory travelled in the three worlds, 
but that it followed different paths in the sense that it 
sprang from different causes such as generosity and so on. 
As applied to the Ganga, the word has only the first sense 
and it is well known that the Ganga is called 7 ripathaga. 
According to the translation given above, the last 
part of the panegyric tells us that Samudragupta’s fame, 
which is personified as is frequently met with in Indian 
poems, occupied the whole earth, and thus found it 
impossible to spread forth any more on this sphere. 
Thus embarrassed, the fame went up to the palace of 
the lord of gods and there found a new path for itself, 
along which it moved happily. Verse 9 informs us of 
the result which was brought about by this ascent to 
heaven. ‘Then, says the poet, the king’s glory attained 
to a similarity with the Ganges. For, like the same, it 
flows through the three worlds: heaven, mid-air and 
earth. Every one of these thoughts and images occurs 
frequently in the works of court poets. Almost in every 
prasasti and in a large number of catus or verses containing 
flattery, it is told that the glory of the king under 
description rushes forward into heaven. The most usual 
expression used to convey this thought is the statement 
that the glory of such and such a person fills up the 
three worlds. There are many places, however, where 
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the ascent of fame, as is here spoken of, and the 
figurative motives for the same are also given in different 
ways. ‘Thus, it is said in a verse of the poet Amptadatta, 
who was a contemporary of the Kashmirian Sultan Shiha- 
buddin (c. 1352-70 A.D.), in the Subhasitavali, No. 2457 


(Peterson's ed.)7— 


kirtis.= te jata-jady = eva catur-ambudhi-majjanat | 
atapaya dharanatha gata martanda-mandalam || 


‘Thy fame, Oh lord of the earth, which was, as it 
were, benumbed with cold through its bathing in the 
four oceans, went up to the sphere of the sun in order 
to warm itself,’ 

Another conception we find in Sambhu, the bard of 
king Harsa of Kashmir (1089-1101 A. D.), in the Rajendra- 
karnapura, verse 67 (Subhasitavali, No. 2627)— 


kantaresu ca kananesu ca sarit-tiresu ca ksmabhytam= 
utsangesu ca paltanesu ca sarit-bhartus = tat-antesu ca | 
 bhrüntüh ketaka-garbha-pallava-rucah tranta iva ksmapate 
Кате nandana-kandali-parisare rohanti te kirtayah || 


‘Thy glory, Oh lord of the earth, which shines white 
like the inner sprouts of the ketaka, wandered about in 
forests and groves, on the banks of rivers, on the slopes 
of mountains, in cities and ‘on thé shores of the ocean ; 
and then, as if exhausted [by this long journey], it sprouts 
up [as white flowers] on the lovely plots of plantain trees 
in the garden of gods.’ : 

These modes of expression are quite complex and 
bombastic in comparison with Harigena's simple and 
natural conception of the motive for the ascent of fame. 
No doubt, this is accounted for by the change in the 


7 See Subhasitavali, introduction, p. 4; and Prinsep, Indian Anfi- 
quities, Vol. IL, p. 247, 
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Indian taste, which was brought about in the long period 
that separated these three poets. 

Not less familiar is the comparison of a king's glory 
with the Ganges, which flows through the three worlds 
and purifies them. Thus it is said in a verse of Kysnaka 
in the Subhastiavali, No. 25569— 


sa khyat = 25И jagat-traye Suranadi sa Sambhu-ciidamanau 
Ses = aSesa-tusara-soma-susama-cauri gunair = nirmalaih | 
Jukta sa bhavadtya-kirti-tulan-auctlyam bhajet = єй na ced = 
bhupala ksanadesasantatam = adhoy = āneka-tānā bhavet || 


This would quite suffice to show that the ideas 
contained in the concluding part of the panegyric, 
according to the translation quoted above, are current in 
court poetry. This itself vouches for the correctness of the 
proposed interpretation and proves the fact that this part of 
Harişeņa’s composition has been written in the Ёйруа style. 

To turn from this digression to the examination of the 
form of the panegyric, we must begin with remarking tbat 
Harisena, like Vatsabhatti, tries to introduce too often a 
change of metre in his verses. Thus, of the verses partially 
preserved, three (3, 5 and 8) are composed in Sragdhara, 
two (4 and 7) in Sárdülavikridita, and one each in Manda- 
kranta (6) and Pythot (9). The bad caesura comes only 
once in the third pada of the last verse. The language of 
the verses is, on the whole, simple, and especially the 
compounds of extraordinary length which are used by 
Vatsabhatti, are carefully avoided. With the prose part 
of the panegyric, however, things are quite otherwise. 
Here, simple words are only the exception, while very 
long compounds are the general rule, the longest compound 
word (lines 19-20) containing more than 120 syllables. 
There cannot be апу doubt that this contrast is 





8 Cf. also §arngadharapaddhati, No, 1263, 
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intentional. Because all the manuals of poetics are 
unanimous on the point that the essence of elevated prose 
to be used in romance and stories consists in the length 
of compounds; while the different schools are not во 
unanimous regarding the admissibility of long compounds 
in verses. ‘Thus Dandin says in the Aaoyadarsa, I. 80-81— 


Ojah samasa-bhuyastoam = etad = gadyasya jiwitam | 
padyeso = a-Daksinatyanam = idam = ekarh parayanam || 
tad = ритипат laghinam ca bahuly-alpatva-misranaih | 
uccavaca-prakaram tad = drsyam = akhyayik-adisu || 
81. ‘The grandeur or strength [of language consists] 
in the frequency of compounds; it is the very life of 
[poetic] prose. Even in verses, it is regarded as the main 
feature by those who do not belong to the Southern School. 
82, ‘It is of many kinds, according to the mixture of a 
larger or smaller number of the long or short syllables; and 
it is found in romances and other similar works.’ 
Dandin's statement leaves no doubt about the fact that 
Harisena follows the style of the Southerners, the so-called 
Vaidarbhi riii, which must have enjoyed in the fourth 
century the same high esteem as in later times, when a 
large number of writers belonging to different parts 
of India advocate it as the most beautiful. Нагіѕепа, 
however, could hardly have come from the south of India. 
His station at the court of Samudragupta shows that he 
lived in the north-east, in Pataliputra,® and probably 
belonged to a family settled in the same place from of old. 
Apart from the use of long compounds in the prose 
parts, there is nothing very artificial in Harisena's language. 
Of the ;jabdalamkaras, he uses only the simplest kind of 


9 That Pàtaliputra, and not Kanauj as is usually supposed, was 
the capital of the Guptas follows from the verses from Fleet's No. VI, 
translated above, wherein a minister of Candragupta II calls himself 
an inhabitant of Pütaliputra, 
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alliteration, the Varnanupiasa, and even this occurs princi- 
pally in the prose parts*® and that, too, not many times. 
Of the arthalamhkaras, he uses Rüpaka very often, and рата 
and Slesa more rarely. Two instances where the last 
alamkara, i. e., Slesa, occurs have been discussed above. 
А third instance of the same is met with in line 25, in the 
epithets of Samudragupta : 
sadho-asadh-udaya-pr alaya-hetu-parusasy = acintyasya 

which is to be translated thus—‘Of an incomprehensible 
prince who is the cause of the elevation of the good and 
of the destruction of the bad [and thus who resembles] 
the unfathomable spirit (Brahman) that is the cause of 
the origination and the destruction [of the world] which 
consists of both good and bad people.’ The poetic 
figure used here is Slesa-mülam Rupakam, і. €., a metaphor 
which is brought about by the double meaning of the 
words used. The instance reminds us very much of the 
play on words found in Subandhu and Bana. This is, 
however, the only instance of the kind in the whole of 
the prasasti, a circumstance which shows that Harisena, 
like Kalidasa and other adherents of the Vaidarbhi riti, 
indeed, regarded Slesa as а poetic embellishment, but 
himself shunned the insipidly frequent use of the same. 
Harisena, however, does not direct his attention so much 
to the use of the alamkaras, as to fine execution of the 
pictures of the several situations under description, and to 
the choice as well as the arrangement óf words. Of the 
former, verse 4, the only verse that can be restored 





10 For instance, line 17 : parafu-sara- $akti-prás-asi-tomara ; line 20 : 
raja-grahana-moks-anugraha ; line 26: vigrahavato lok-Gnugrahasya, and 
so on. 

11 [Samudragupta is here called the Inscrutable Being who is the 
cause of the prosperity of the pious and the destruction of the wicked, 
ie. an incarnation of Visnu —D.C S] 
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completely, is a typical example in point, which depicts 
the manner in which Samudragupta was ordained by his 
father to be his successor— | 

4, «Неге is a noble man,"*? with these words, the 
father embraced him, with shivers of joy that spoke of 
his affection and looked at him, with eyes heavy with 
tears and overcome with love—the courtiers breathing 
freely with joy and the kinsmen of equal grade looking up 
with sad faces—and said to him: “Protect then this whole 
earth". 

It is not possible to have a more concise and a 
more graphic picture of the situation. There is not a 
word which 1з unnecessary and one believes as if he sees 
the scene with his own eyes, how the old Candragupta, 
in the presence of his sons each of whom hoped to 
have the highest fortune, and of his court household 
who were afraid lest the choice may fall on an unworthy 
person, turns round to his favourite son. This verse is 
one of the best productions the Indians have given us, 
in the domain of miniature portraits, which is their 
forte. This very example would also illustrate Harisena’s 
special care for. the choice and arrangement of words, 
a qualification which can be easily seen even in other 
parts of the composition, both metrical and prose. In 
the prose part, there are inserted between the long 
compounds, at definite intervals, shorter phrases, in order 
_to enable the reciter to draw his breath and the hearer 
to catch the sense. In the long compounds, the words 
are so chosen as to bring about a certain rhythm through 
the succession of short and long syllables; and care is 
taken to see that this rhythm changes from time to 
time. This can be best seen by a representation of the 





12 [Some scholars are inclined to read ehy=eh=jiti for дтуо h—iti.— 
D.C.S.] 
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design! of the compounds occurring in lines 17-22, by 
marking the accents as is customary in recitation. The 
lines in question contain only seven long compounds, 
the arrangement of whose syllables is as follows— 


/ / / / / 
UUU/UUU/U-U/UUU/——U 


em 
s 


2 JUU/UU/JU— UJ шиу—— 

3. U-LUJ—-— UJ 

à UU Us urs yr 5-5 
cu tg y va y. pa Su.) 
(Ope NOUS uy 
ies 

б ООО ЖУ ше ee у Сй] 
udo. OD TU EE X UJ 
2 UU ARR ANNA he ШО 0 
-u-— у u-uu J usu | ——UU | 
-u-u|—-u-u-uj-u-uuju-u]|| 
уубу уу-уу рф оиу у-уу! 
ERTE ETA К e o er d OU es EU 
-uU =u 

6. — u u úuuj u u Luu gU 
Lu 00у р ubulu —u | 


/ / d 
“UE S ee ТЕ U — 

/ / / / / / 
7 UU—U—UU/— —]JUUU/— —UJ 

It is obvious that the short compounds marked 3 and 
7 are to serve as resting points, and that the rhythm in 1, 
2 and 4 is to remind us of the beginnings of the Dandakas. 

In Harigena's poetical imagery, we come across many 
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conceptions that are very familiarly met with d kavya 
literature. Some of these have been already dwelt upon, 
while discussing the concluding part of his composition. 
We now notice a few others. The fragment of verse 3 says— 

"The order of the Possessor of the true meaning of 
the 4astrast® whose heart is highly happy at the association 
with the good,—multiplied as its power is, by the virtues 
of the wise—puts an end to the war between good 
poetry and prosperity and thus enjoys in the world of 
the learned, a far-extending sovereignty whose shining 
glory endures in many poems.’ 

Here we have the exceedingly favourite allegory of 
the fight or discord between the Muse and the Goddess 
of Wealth, which condemns the poet and the learned 
man to poverty and makes the rich incapable of service 
to Wisdom and Art. By way of comparison, I quote 
here from the classical literature only the Bharatavakya 
at the end of the Vikramorvafiya, where Kalidasa prays 
that this antagonism should cease— 


paraspara-virodhinyor = eka-samsraya-durlabham | 


sangatam $ri-5 arasvatyor = bhütaye 'stu sada satam II 


‘May the union of the mutually hostile goddesses 
Sri and Sarasvati, which is to be found only rarely at 
one place, bring good luck to the good P 

Further, the author mentions in verse 8, which will 
be given yet more fully later on, amongst the high 
excellences of the king, fafikara-jucayah kirtayah sapratanah, 
‘the fame sprouting forth, shining purely like the moon,’ 
and thus bears evidence to his being aware of the 
well-known idea of the Kiriivalh or the creeper of fame, 
which covers the three worlds with its tendrils. With 


\ 


 ——— nr d 


13 Le of Samudragupta. 
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this ШЇ be compared in the field of classical literature, 
Sárhgadharapaddhati, No. 1235. 

A third most favourite poetic respresentation of fame 
is met with in the second compound in line 23, referring 
to Samudragupta—'Whose fame arising from the re- 
establishment of many fallen kingdoms and of many 
extinguished royal races, is tired by its Journey through 
the three worlds. Hemacandra also in the prafasti to his 
grammar, verse 29, similarly speaks of the want of rest for 
his master's fame!*— 


yad-dor-mandala-kundalikrta-dhanur-dandena Siddhadhipa 

kritam vatri-kulat = tvaya [prav:]dalat-kund-àvadatam yasah | 
bhrāntvā irini jaganti kheda-vivasam tan= Malavinam vyadhüd = 
Gpandau stana-mandale ca dhavale ganda-sthale =’ vasthitim || 


| ‘With the bow bent into a circular form by your arm 

stretched round, you won, Oh king Siddha, your fame that 
shines in white like the blooming flower of the jasmine ; 
being rendered helpless through the exhaustion of wandering 
through the three worlds, that your fame has at last rested 
itself on the palid, round breasts and the white cheeks of 
the Malava women.’ 

In line 25, again, we have quite an original conception 
which is meant to illustrate how far Samudragupta’s glory 
obscured that of all his rivals. The poet there praises 
Samudragupta as a ruler ‘who, in consequence of the 
overflow of his many virtues elevated through hundreds 
of good works, wiped off with his feet the fame of other 
kings.’ 

The idea seems to be that the leaves on which the fame 
of other kings is written, lie before Samudragupta. The 
flow of his virtues streams over them, and he is only 


14 Cf also the verse quoted above from the Rajendrakarnapura. 
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required to stir his foot, to obliterate the ial of the 
rulers of antiquity. I cannot point out anything in 
literature, which exactly corresponds to this. Nevertheless, 
it cannot escape the attention of any one that the conception 
quite fits in with the character of the style of court poets. 

In the next line (26), we meet with a comparison 
which occurs frequently in the epics and is used in 
later times by almost every Classical poet and in every 
prasasti—where Samudragupta is celebrated as a king ‘who 
resembles Dhanada, Varuna; Indra and Antaka (i.e., the 
guardian-gods of the four directions). Equally favourite 
is the immediately following Upamaá: ‘who puts to shame 
the preceptor of gods by his sharp and subtle understanding, 
and Tumburu, Narada and others by his lovely per- 
formances of music. About the comparison of the king 
with Brhaspati, we have spoken above. As for the statement 
that Samudragupta was a better musician than the well- 
known Gandharva and the sage of gods who invented the 
vind, an explanation is furnished by the coins, as Fleet has 
pertinently remarked, on which Samudragupta is represented 
as a lute-player. For the last climax of hyperbolical 
representation, we also meet- with analogies-in the kavyas. 
When Harigena says in lines 27-28, that his master is ‘a 
god dwelling in this world, whose many marvellous and 
noble deeds deserve to be praised for a very long time and 
who is a man only in that he performs acts necessary accord- 
ing to worldly conventions, we are reminded, in the first 
place, of Bana’s description of his patron, Harsa (Harsacarita, 
pp. 207-08) where his deeds have been put on a level 
with those of Indra, Prajapati, Visnu and Siva, and he 
himself has been identified with these gods. А still more 
important parallel is provided by the .statements of the 
Prakrit poet, Vakpati, about Yasovarman of Kanauj 
(Gaudavaho, verses 167.81), according to which, the king - 
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is ап жа of Balaka-Hari or Visnu. As is to be 
expected of a poet of the eighth century, Vakpati expresses 
the idea with a greater elaboration of details." 5 

Many more points of relationship with the kaa 
literature can be discovered in the individual expressions 
of our prasasti. It would suffice if І only point to upaguhya 
(for aflisya);  bhàva-pisuna, mlan-anana, — sneha-oyalulita, 
baspa-guru (all in verse 4), adbhut-odbhinna-harsa (verse 5), 
uccapakara, tos-ottunga, sneha-phulla, and the frequent use of 
sphuta. The parallel passages given in both the Petersburg 
lexicons spare me the trouble of giving here many new 
quotations. Whoever is familiar with the diction of the 
kaoyas wil not require any special proof, but will at once 
recognise the affinity of these and other modes of expression 
to those used by Classical poets. 

Now, we have to notice a number of cases, especially 
in the prose part, where Harisena obviously tried to 
surpass his rivals in the composition of prasasiis. To this 
category belong most of the long compounds in lines 17-24, 
in which the closing part especially comes now and then 
as a surprise and deviates very much from the usual track. 
Thus, in line 21, for instance, instead of saying that 
Samudragupta had acquired great power through the forcible 
extinction of many kings of Aryavarta, Harisena represents 
his master as a prince *who was great through his power 
which expanded itself through the forcible extinction of 
many kings of the land of the Aryas'. Perhaps, the simple 
and natural expression rana-labdha-mahaprabhavassa appeared 
too trivial to the poet, and for that reason, he went in for 
the more artificial one ran-oddhyta-prabhava-mahatah. So also 
the last parts of the following compound phrases are unusual 
and deliberately sought— 


15 ТЪе deification of the king is already found in old times; e.g., in 
the Manavadharmasastra, VU. 4-9. 
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l. (lines 22-23) — ‘whose fierce mem a [the 
neighbouring kings] propitiated by means of the payment 
of all the taxes [levied], the carrying out of his orders, 
salutations and visits’; 2. ( lines 25 )—'the mighty bravery 
of his arm which held the whole earth in bondage, 
received homage from the i-habitants of all countries in 
various ways, such as causing themselves to be presented 
to him, offering daughters and other presents, and requesting 
him for a decree with the Garuda seal for the possession 
of their country' ; 3. (lines 26)—'whose .heart had willingly 
received the formula and the consecration for the deliverance 
of the poor, the miserable, the helpless and the sick’. 
Whoever will take the trouble of reading through other 
published prasastis, wil easily see the originality of these 
modes of expression and judge them according to their 
worth. The fact, however, that Harisena makes use of 
deliberately sought modes of expression is to be explained 
by the existence of many other similar panegyrics whose 
simple and unadorned diction he tried to surpass. 

The clearest proof, however, for the fact that Harisena’s 
composition does not at all belong to the beginning of 
the kavya period is provided by those passages in which he 
speaks of the king’s peculiar poetic activity. In this 
connection, we should refer above all to what we have of 
the eighth verse, wherein the poet declares— 

‘He alone is worthy of the thoughts of the learned. 
Because what excellence is there, which would not be 
his? He has made firm the barrier of law, his is the 
sprouting fame that shines purely like the rays of the 
moon; his is the wisdom which pierces down to the truth, 
his is the self-control......... , his is the poetic style which is 
worthy of study, and his are the poetic works which 
multiply the spiritual treasures of poets.’ 

In the second part of his composition, Harisena again 
refers to the last point when he says in line 27 that 
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быш T ‘title as the Prince of Poets was well 
established by the composition of many poems worthy of 
the imitation of the learned’, If one adds to this, verse 3 
spoken of above and the expressions used by Harisena 
about his person, it naturally follows that, during the 
reign of Samudragupta, the kavya literature was in full 
bloom, and that the conditions at his court were absolutely 
similar to those which are reported to have prevailed in 
later times at the courts of Kanauj, Kashmir, Ujjain, Dhara 
and Kalyàni, and which are found to exist even to this 
day, here and there in India. The cultivators of Sanskrit 
poetry, who were called by the names of Каш or budha or 
viduas, were not born or self-taught poets, but were pro- 
fessional learned men or Pandits who studied the Sastras, 
i e. at the least, Vyakarana, Kosa, Alamkara and Chandas, 
and who wrote according to the hard and fast rules of 
poetics, as is shown by the form of MHarisena’s little 
composition. The Sanskrit kavya, which owed its origin to 
court-patronage, and which could exist only by means 
of the same, was assiduously cultivated at the courts. 
The king supported and raised to honour such poets, and 
even he himself, and with him his high officers too, 
emulated with their protégés, Perhaps he had even a 
kavirája, or a poet-laureate, appointed. At any rate, the 
title, as such, was in use in the days of Samudragupta, 
the title which in later times occurs very often in Sanskrit 
literature, and which even at present, is given away by 
Indian princes, associated as it is with many benefits. 
His court could not thus have been the only one which 
patronized the exertions of the Pandits in the domain of 
poetry. 
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VII: 


Lecturer: Dr. Anislie T. Embree, Chairman of the Middle East Lan- 
guages and Culture Department, and Associate Professor 
of Indian History, Columbia University, USA. 

Subject : Hindu Tradition. 

Date : Thursday, the 17th August, 1967. 


Present : Prof. D. C. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. (in the chair) ; Sri D. 
Mukherjee, M.A.; Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, МА, DPhil; Sri R. K. 
Bhattacharya, M.A.; Sri A. K. Chatterjee, M.A.; Dr. D. R. Das, M.A.; 
D.Phil.; Sri D. K. Biswas, MA.; Dr. A. N. Lahiri, M.A., D.Litt.; 
Dr. Sm. К. Saha, M.A., D.Phil.; Sm. A. Majumdar, M.A.; Sri S. P. 
Singh, M À.; Mr. E P. Dillon; Sri A. K. Rej; Sri P. Choudhury; Sm. 
M. Bandyopadhyay; Sm. К. Chakraborty; Sm. S. Das; Sm. К. Bajpeyi; 
and others. 


Summary : Prof. Embree said that, in America, the teaching of 
Oriental Culture covers the civilization. of: India, Japan and China 
and the fundamental problems of life sought to be solved by those 
cultures. He pointed out that Indian tradition differs from the Western, 
the approach being guided by various concepts such as those relating 
to time, truth, social customs, eternity, etc. Не further observed that 
time has no beginning or end and, against the background of the con- 
tinuity of time and space, man, as a social being, has the responsibility 
of serving the society. Prof. Embree also said that there is a funda- 
mental difference between the West and the East in regard to the concept 
of truth and that the Western conception is characterised by demo- 
cratic principles. In his opinion, the two divergent currents of religion 
in India are Islam and Hinduism, and their approach to the problem 
of truth is fundamentally different. Toleration, he said, is the special 
characteristic of the Hindu society. 

Prof Embree then referred to some Western scholars who say that 
India has no history. In his opinion, this is true when we compare 
India with China; but it is wrong when we examine the Indian tradi- 
tion. According to Prof. Embree, the Indian traditional society begins 
from about 500 B.C. Не observed that the period earlier than 300 
A.D. witnessed the growth of the tradition, while the period between 
300 to 1200 A.D. was the flowering age of Indian tradition when 


] Continued from Vol. I, pp. 174-84 (I-VI). 
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there was \, extraordinary development іп the fields of Л, religion, 
language, literature, etc. He referred to the meeting point between 
the ancient and medieval traditions and said that the literature produced 
after 300 A D. 1s characteristic of Indian civilization which is different 
from the civilisation. of the Chinese and the Graeco-Roman world. 
In Prof. Embree's opinion, Indian tradition is orginal as it is character- 
ised by Indian idealism. Не said that, while in the Semitic world 
people looked to God for salvation, the Indians looked inward for 
the realisation of Truth. This made an enormous difference in their 
attitude towards life. 


Discussion: Dr. D. R. Das observed that the saying “all region 
is true" attributed by Prof. Embree to Swümi Vivekünanda should 
really be ascribed to Ršmakrsna Paramahamsa. Prof. Embree replied 
that it was an idea ingrained in Indian tradition from very early times. 

Sri D. Mukherjee said that the Indians were not realists, the material 
world having no meaning to them. Human personality therefore had 
no worth to them. This made Indian and Western conceptions of 
truth fundamentally different. Sri A. K. Chatterjee observed that the 
Westerners nourished various conceptions of truth, while, to the Indians, 
truth was one. In this connection he quoted a passage from the 
Reveda according to which truth is one though the sages interpret it in 
different ways. Prof. Embree observed that, to the Christians also, 
truth is one, a well-known adage being “Outside the Chruch there is 
no salvation.” The Christians suggest various ways of salvation, but 
believe that truth is one. 

Sri D. K Biswas drew attention to the concept of non-violence and 
the great emphasis placed on it in Indian tradition. In his opinion, 
this was connected with the conception of timelessness. Prof. Embree 
remarked that, in the West, Death was man’s enemy, while, in India, 
Time was his enemy. Non-violence and non-attachment in India were 
regarded as leading to salvation. Sri R. K. Bhattacharya said that 
the idea of tolerance pervaded Indian mind and thought. The Hindus 
never persecuted any person on religious grounds while, in the West 
and in the Islamic world, the picture is quite different This, according 
to Prof. Embree, was due to the difference in their respective ideas 
of truth. The Christians and the Muhammadans persecuted heretics 
for the salvation of the latter’s soul and to save the society from being 
poisoned by infidels. ' 

Prof. D. С, Sircar observed that the discussions involved certain 
generalisations many of which were not strictly accurate. He referred 
to the contradictions in Indian traditions. So far as religion is con- 
cerned, this was due, in his poinion, to the fact that Indian religion was 
not preached by a single individual. The Gitd says that God comes 
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to the earth, whenever necessary, for the punishment of the wicked 
and the protection of the pious. This shows that the Indians had 
in their mind the whole of the human society and not merely the 
Indian society. The law-givers like Manu also speak of the Greeks, 
Scythians, Chinese, etc., as members of the Indian society dominated 
by the conception of the four Varnas. Patafijali places the Sakas and 
Yavanas in the rank of the pure Sidra, while Manu gives them a 
somewhat higher status by allowing them the rank of the degraded 
Ksatriya. It stands, Prof. Sircar pointed out, in utter contrast to the 
idea of utouchability and other social disabilities. Referring to Sri 
R. K. Bhattacharya’s statement, Prof. Sircar observed that it was not 
true that religious persecution was unknown in India. The Viragaivas 
of Karnataka are known to have persecuted the Brahmanas and Jains. 
He also said that religious fanaticism persists in one form or other in 
different parts of India even today. Sri Bhattacharya remarked that 
those who do not follow the Vedas are not true Hindus and, in the 
society of the true Hindus, religious persecution or sectarian bitterness 
cannot exist. Prof. Sircar regarded this to be a pious wish and observed 
that human weakness must be taken into account. 

Prof. Sircar then thanked Prof. Embree for his excellent talk which 
aroused so keen an interest. 


УШ 


Lecturer : Dr Michael Anthony Coulson, Department of Sanskrit 
and Pali, Edinburg University, UK. 

Subject : Ап Approach to the Theory of Rasa. 

Date : Friday, the 25th August, 1967. 


Present : Prof D. C. Sircar, M.A.. Ph.D. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. 
N. Lahiri, M.A., D Litt; Dr D R. Das, M.A., D.Phil.; Dr S R. 
Das, M.A., D.Phil., Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, М.А.; Dr. Sm. К. Saha, 
MA. D.Phil; Sri S Bandyopadhyay, М.А, LLB; Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya, М.А, D.Phil; Sri A. K. Chatterjee, MA; Sri S. 
Mukherjee ; Sri R. Bhattacharya; Sm. A. Banerjee; Dr. Sm. P. Datta; 
Sri D. Khan; Sri P. N Shastri ; and others. 


Summary: After briefly outlining the basic theory of rasa as 
presented in the NGfyasastra, Dr. Coulson turned to the problem of 
its relationship to sthdyibhava, in effect, the fundamental problem of 
the nature of aesthetic experience. In his opinion, the problem was 
first seriously tackled by Bhattanüyaka (whose work is lost) and his 
doctrines were drawn upon by Abhinavagupta whose views were later 
generally accepted. Bhattaniyaka was responsible for the concept of 
Sadharanikarana (generalisation) and for drawing attention to the 
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d between aesthetic and mystical experiences. In real Ше, 
emotion is either our own or someone else's. In art, it has no such 
limiting reference, but is sadharanibhüta (generalized). Rasa, as the 
object of aesthetic experience, may thus be defined as saádharanibhüta 
sthayibhava. Subjectively, rasa may also refer to the aesthetic 
experience itself, and, in this sense, its synonym is rasand. Abhinava- 
gupta describes гаѕапй in many ways—as camatkára (exaltation), 
avighna samvit (unimpeded consciousness), anuvyavasdya (repercep- 
tion) and dnanda (serenity). The natural state of consciousness is 
tasting of itself, for this is visranti (repose). Апу disturbance of this 
repose by the awareness of something vyatirikta (distinct from the self) 
is painful. In real Dfe, the mind never achieves perfect repose; but 
in the aesthetic experience, nothing vyatirikta can intrude. We can 
perceive the emotions presented by a drama only in so far as we 
have already experienced them in real life. This reperceptions of existing 
experience is called anuvyavasáya and is common to aesthetic and 
mystical experience. Abhinavagupta lists seven obstacles to aesthetic 
experience, which interpose what is vyatirikta to the spectator’s tasting 
of his own consciousness. The tasting of rasa is distinguished from 
three other ways of perceiving emotion: (1) from the knowledge of 
emotions in everyday life, because in rasan real life relationships do 
not intrude; (2) from a yogin’s telepathic knowledge, because in 
rasana the spectator’s self enters into the experience, and (3) from the 
experience of a paramayogin, because in rasand, by virtue of generalisa- 
tion, the objects of the senses may enter. Thus in contrast to all these 
three, the tasting of rasa possesses saundarya (sensuous beauty). 


Discussion: Prof. D C. Sircar thanked Dr Coulson for his illu- 
minating talk on the subject and invited questions from the house. Sri 
R К. Bhattacharya then wanted to know why the tenth rasa, viz., 
vatsala enumerated in the Sahityadarpana has been dropped in the 
list discussed by Dr Coulson He also wanted to know whether it 
is possible to define rasa. In reply to the first question, Dr Coulson 
observed that he had only the principal types in mind, although he 
had mentioned that many other kinds of rasa were added later to the 
list. As regards the second question, he observed that rasa can only 
be described Sri S Bandyopadhyay pointed out that an exact defini- 
tion of rasa is difficult to offer. This contention was supported by 
Dr. Coulson, Prof Sircar, Dr А. М. Lahiri and Sn A. Chatterjee. 
Sri Chatterjee then remarked that one can taste rasa in a particular 
novel or drama only when he has finished reading that novel or drama 
or seeing the latter staged. Sri Bandyopadhyay disagreed with the 
view and said that it is possible to enjoy the rasa of particular sections 
of a novel or drama as one goes through it, Dr. Coulson also 
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agreed with the view. Prof. Sircar observed that the ub of 
rasa happens instantly, although the degree of pleasure vares from 
person to person and according to the circumstances under which the 
enjoyment takes place Sm Bandyopadhyay quoted K&lidisa to say 
that persons are of different tastes. Dr. A. N Lahiri said that the 
enjoyment of anything depends upon how one understands it 

Prof Sircar then asked, why Santa, the greatest of the rasas in his 
opinion, has not been recognised by the earlier authorities. Dr. 
Coulson observed that a probable reason for this is perhaps the 
fact that the Santa-rasa 1s not so effective in the dramas, on which 
the study of the different kinds of rasa developed Prof Sircar was 
not inclined to agree with the view that the Santa-rasa was not effective 
on the stage Dr Coulson also admitted the tentative nature of his. 
observation 

Prof. Sircar then thanked the learned speaker once again and 
expressed the hope that Dr Coulson would not forget the Centre in 
the future whenever he may pass through Calcutta 


IX 


Lecturer : Mr. D J McCutchion, Reader in Comparative Litera- 
ture, Jadavpur University. 

Subject :  Krsna-lil&à on the Temples of Bengal. 

Date ' Wednesday, the 30th August, 1967. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D (in the chair) ; Dr. К. 
K. Dasgupta, M.A, D Phil; Dr D R Das, M A., D.Phil.; Dr. S. 
R Das, MA, D Phil; Sn К. K. Bhattacharya, M.A.; Dr. Sm. К. 
Saha, MA, DPhil; Sri S Bandyopadhyay, MA, LLB.; Dr. N. N 
Bhattacharya, MA, DPhil; Sm. B. Banerjee, MA; Sr S Datta, 
MA, Sm C Sengupta, MA; Sri A. K. Chatterjee, M.A.; Sm. S 
Bhattacharya, MA; Sri B. K Samanta; Sri H Ghosh; Sm. S. Das; 
Sm R Chakraborty; Sm A Basu; and others. 


Summary: Mr. D. J. McCutchion observed that the revival of 
temple-building in Bengal coincides with the new impetus given to 
Vaisnavism by Sri-Caitanya (1486-1534) and, in particular, his emphasis 
on the R&Adhà-Krsna relationship From the 13th to the 15th century, 
following the Muslim invasion of Bengal, there is little evidence of 
temple building, and what temples were built were in the North Indian 
rekha style. In his opinion, from the 16th century onwards temples 
in the but-style are recorded, most of them dedicated to Krsna, and 
this suggests a specific association between this style and the new 
cult; however, temples dedicated to Krsna were also built in the rekha: 
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-style aung this period; and, especially from the 18th century, hut-style 
tomples were built for all cults. 

The most original iconographic feature of the new temples, accord- 
ing to the speaker, was the decoration associated with the rasa-mandala, 
R&dhà-Krsna couple or Krsna between two Gopis, and kirtana 
dancers and drummers. Nowhere are they in greater profusion 
than on the Syiimaraji temple (1643) of Bishnupur. The kirtana 
«dance appears as early as 1576 on the :üsa-mafica at Bishnupur 

In Mr. McCutchion’s opinion, the rdsa-lila is not found on temples 
anywhere in India before the 13th century, e.g , in the Laksmi-Narasimha 
temple of Nuggihall (1246) and the Keéava temple of Somanithapura 
(c 1285), both in the Mysore District. But the Krsna-lilà is found on 
temples from a very early period, e.g. Mandor (4th century), 
Bhitargaon (Sth century), Deogarh (6th century), Bádàmi, Pattadakal 
and Оза (8th century). In all these early examples, we find no 
emphasis on the Gopis, apart from an uncertain identification of 
.cira-harana at Deogarh and Pattadakal, and a certain identification at 
Оза. The 12th century temple at Tribeni in West Bengal also has 
a label indicating that this was one of the subjects depicted there. 
"Ihe cult of Ràdhá-Krsna arose only slowly after the 8th century in 
answer to the challenge of Saünkarücürya's monism. 

On the more richly decorated late mediaeval temples of Bengal, the 
.Krsna-lilà is depicted. From a survey of 60 or more temples, a set 
of standard episodes may be established : birth, escape from prison, 
crossing the Jamuna, exchange of the two babies; slaying of Putanā, 
Sakathsura and Trnfivarta; butter-stealing and release of Nalakubera 
and Manigriva; a variety of herdsboy episodes including the sub- 
.mission of Brahman, and uplifting of Govardhana ; subjugation of Kaliya; 
slaying of Vakásura, Aghásura, Arista and KeSin; eating of the forest 
fire; departure for Mathur&; slaying of Kuvalay&pida; defeat of Cünüra 
and Mustika; and death of Karhsa Certain episodes are more rarely 
depicted than we might expect; e.g the slaying of children, or Bala- 
rama killing Pralambha. There is also a curious preference for two 
comparatively unimportant scenes—the purification of baby Krsna after 
“he killed Putanf, and the celebration of his safety with drum-beating 
and dancing. 

But as in the case of the contemporary miniature painting from 
“Western India, the greatest contrast with the earlier iconography is the 
elaboration of the Gopi episodes. Not only the vastre-harana, but also 
-the dana-lila and naukà-vilasa are depicted over and over again. In 
connection with the departure of Krsna and Balarima for Mathura, the 
Gopis throw themselves in front of Akrüra's chariot. Other, less fre- 
quent, Gopi scenes included the bAdra-lila, jhulana, vamái-fiksa, Rāl- 
raja, navandari-kufijara, and the worship of R&dhà and Krsna on a dais. 
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The source of such episodes is in the padavali and other works com- 
posed after Jayadeva A unique Bengali incident is when Krsna turns 
into Krspga-Kàli as Ayan Ghosa comes to attack him and Ràdhh. 
Note also the local element in, e.g., the jackal always shown as guid- 
ing Vasuveda across the river with the baby in his arms A most 
interesting iconographic novelty is the sad-bhuja, combining Krsna, 
Ката and Caitanya in a single image. 

In conclusion, Mr. McCutchion said that а full survey of all the 
terracottas ın conjunction with the Vaisnava literature of the period 
would provide useful material for the study of Vaisnavism and folk 
art ш Bengal Unfortunately many of the temples have already dis- 
appeared, and many of the remaining terracotta plaques are being con- 
tinually mpped out with no record of the provenance so that it is 
not easy to establish conclusive generalizations. 


Discussion: Prof. Sircar thanked Mr. McCutchion for his com- 
mand over the subject and for the labour he had undertaken to collect 
data from different parts of Bengal. He then invited questions on Mr. 
McCutchion’s conclusions. Dr. K. K. Dasgupta wanted information 
about the antiquity of the ratna temples of Bengal. Mr. McCutchion 
teplied that the oldest extant ratna temple was probably the R&mar&ya 
shrine in the Khulna District, which might be ascribed to the 16th 
century In this connection, he referred to the Bengali work entitled 
Yasohar-Khulnar Itihas by Satis Chandra Mitra. Sri S Bandyopadhyay 
drew attention to Mr. McCutchnion’s use of the expression ‘revival of 
Vaisnavism' and asked whether it was justified. He observed that, on 
some temples of Katwa, the Rasa-lila is depicted and wanted to know 
whether the said theme is depicted on any temple at Navadvipa. Mr. 
McCutchion repled that, in the old Navadvipa temples, no episode 
of Krsna's life can be traced; but there are some temples, built quite 
recently, in which such things are found. 

While thanking Mr McCutchion once again, Prof Sircar observed 
that his researches would provide useful material for the study of 
Vaisnavism and folk art in Bengal 


x 


Lecturer : Dr Konrad Meissner, Research Scholar of the Govern- 
ments of West Germany and India 


Subject Study of the Folk Culture of India 

Date : '[hursday, the 28th September, 1967. f 

Present © Prof. D С Sircar, M.A, PhD. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. 
N. Lahm, MA, D Litt; Sri D К Biswas, MA; Dr. D. R. Das, 
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M.A, PjPhil; Dr. S R. Das, M.A. D.Phil; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, 
M.A.; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D.Phil; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A, 
LL.B; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, М.А. D.Phil; S P. Singh, M.A; 
Sri A. К. Chatterjee, МА; Dr S. Lechner; Sn S К. Basu; 
Sr A. Dasgupta; and others. 


Summary: After introducing himself as a Research Scholar from 
West Germany, Dr Konrad Meissner said that he had been working 
among a number of tribes in the Kumaun region. He did not claim 
to be a student of ethnology, but represented himself as basically 
concerned with the study of languages. He had ‘the opportunity of 
recording the folk-songs directly from the tribal peoples and the 
records, he said, are expected to serve the purpose of both linguisticians 
and ethnologists. There are other scholars in his country who, he 
expected, would work on the basis of the data collected by him As 
he did not himself understand the language spoken by the Kumaun 
tribes and as the language of folk-songs is archaic, he considered it 
necessary to have specimens of the tribal languages tape-recorded. 
The present generation in the tribal area being more or less indifferent 
to folklore, Dr. Meissner was fortunate in contacting a few old 
persons acquainted with their ancient folklore, with whose death the 
tradition is likely to perish. He said that the folk-song, based on the 
chief themes of the Kumaun folklore, had now become almost for- 
gotten; he found only one man who could sing just a portion of it. 

Dr. Meissner finally pleased the audience by playing his tape-records, 
especially of the fragments of the Malu Shahi song 


Discussion : Sri В К. Bhattacharya and Sn S. Bandyopadhyay 
said that they expected to hear from Dr. Meissner something about 
Indian folklore generally. Dr. Meissner remarked that he was con- 
cerned with the future of folklore studies, that is to say, whether the 
study of Indian folklore had any future at all, and that is why he was 
discussing some problems generally faced by the folklorists. 

Ав regards Dr. Meissner's tape-records, Prof. D. C. Sircar observed 
that there was similarity in the folk-songs all over the world and, 
though he did not understand the language, the notes did not seem 
unfamiliar to him. He said that it was surprising to see a young 
German scholar travelling in the distant Himalayan regions for 
collecting folktales and folk-songs and congratulated Dr. Meissner 
on his success in collecting such important data. He hoped that 
young Indian researchers would follow the example of Dr. Meissner. 
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XI 
a 
Lecturer : Dr L B. Alayev, Institut Narodov Azii, Akademii 
Nauk, USSR, Moscow. 


Subject : Soviet Historians on Indian Feudalism 
Date ' Wednesday, the 14th February, 1968. 


Present : Prof D. C Sircar. M.A, Ph.D (in the chair); Dr К. 
K Dasgupta MA, DPhil; Dr. A N Lahn, MA, D.Litt ; Dr. 
S К. Das MA, DPhil; Sn К К. Bhattacharya, M.A; Dr Sm. 
K Saha, MA, DPhil; Sn S Bandyopadhyay, MA, LLB.; Sn S. 
Datta, MA; Dr А К Chatterjee, M.A., DPhil; Sm. J. Dasgupta, 
MA; Sri S Munshi; Sri Sachchidananda Bhattacharya, M.A; and 
others 


Summary : Dr Alayev began his talk by referring to the rich 
collection of manuscripts and books on Indian history in the Moscow 
University Library He then outlined the efforts made by Russian 
scholars in the study of Indian history and culture. In this connec- 
tion, he referred to some recent Russian publications including the 
Russian translation of some important Sansknt works like the 
Manusnmiti, the Arthagastra and the Kathüásaritsagara. He also men- 
tioned two Russian works on Mediaeval India including one of which he 
is the joint author Не admitted that Indological studies in his 
country were still in a state of infancy. 

Speaking on Feudalism in India, Dr Alayev said that there was 
some misunderstanding between Russian and Indian historians regard- 
ing the meaning of the term ‘Feudalism’ ‘The Russian historians have 
the economic structure of society more In mind when they speak about 
Feudalism. According to them. the Feudal System was based on 
exploitation Indian histonans, on the otherhand, study ‘Feudalism’ 
maimly from the political point of view. 

Dr. Alayev then observed that Feudalism with its different mani- 
festations affected the whole structure of European society in the 
Middle Ages. But, in his opinion, the purest form of Feudalism was 
to be found in England after the Norman Conquest (1066 AD. to 
c. 1300 A.D). According to him, Mediaeval Hindu Feudalism has 
remarkable affinity with the English Feudal System. The land-grants 
of the Normans compare wonderfully with those of the Hindu rulers. 
The Indian peasant, like his counterpart in England during the Norman 
rule, was legally free, but not in practice 1 was essentially the 
question of dependence and subjection. In India, the cultivator was 
compelled not only to give more than 16% (ie. +) of his produce 
irrespective of good or bad years, but also to cultivate the land. 
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During the rule of the early Muslim rulers, the cultivator was required 
to dispéuse with „ of his produce 

Dr. Alayev referred to the fact that the Feudal System originated 
in his country when the main body of the peasantry was legally free 
like the Indian producers. He further observed that traces of 
Feudalism could still be seen both in Russia and India as late as the 
nineteenth century. In Western Europe, revolutions were necessary 
to wipe out the vestiges of Feudalism. But, in Russia, the Feudal 
System received its fatal blow only in 1917, the year of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. 


Discussion: Prof D. C. Sircar did not accept the stand taken 
by Dr Alayev and drew attention to Hallam who long ago pointed 
out the superficial similarity and marked difference between the 
Zamindars of Hindustan and the Feudal Barons of England Accord- 
ing to Prof. Sircar, the European form of Feudalism was unknown im 
India, where the peasants were free and not at all tied to the soil. 
The Rajatarangimi shows, Prof. Sircar observed, how a king of the 
eighth century A.D. purchased a plot of land from one of his poor 
subjects. He also pointed out how the land-grants were made by the 
rulers of ancient and mediaeval India admittedly for the purpose of 
gaining religious merit, without binding the donees with any kind of 
obligation. There was, however, according to Prof. Sircar, no dearth 
of bad and exacting rulers in ancient and mediaeval India, and, in this 
connection, he quoted from the R4Gjatarangini to show how king 
Lalitiditya of Kashmir was not in favour of keeping with the culti- 
vator more than what the latter required for maintaining his family and 
cultivating his fields as otherwise he would develop into a formidable 
landlord in one year and defy the king’s orders Sm Sachchidananda 
Bhattacharya pointed out, that the tillers of the soil in India were 
not required to render military service to the king like their European 
counterparts Prof. Sircar supported the contention of Mr. Bhatta- 
charya. Sri Е. K. Bhattacharya observed that it would be 
perilous to equate Landlordism. with Feudalism Не further pointed 
out that, according to the Manusmrti, in bad years, the cultivators in 
India were required only to give ту of his produce in place of the 
usual T share. 

Prof. Sircar again observed that Dr. Alayev had, in his talk, made 
no difference between а mere Landlord and a Feudal Baron, though 
in India a cultivator or small businessman could become a landlord 
in a short period of time. And such landlords must not be confused 
with Feudal Barons. Dr. Alayev, however, would not make any 
distinction between a Landlord and a Feudal Lord, since he believed 
that both the Landlord and the Feudal Baron compelled the cultivators 
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to produce on their behalf. Не then referred to the Marxist view of 
history according to which mankind as a whole is moving* towards 
a happier and better goal. He further added that Russian and Indian 
historians should try to appreciate each others’ position and work in 
a spirit of goodwill and understanding. He felt that it was no good 
arguing who was nght or who was wrong. 

Prof. Sircar then thanked Dr. Alayev for his interesting lecture. 
He also referred, in this connection, to the extremely friendly attitude 
of the Russian people towards Indians, which he experienced during 
his two months' stay in the USSR to which the Government of India 
sent him in 1921 for delivering lectures at the Oriental Faculty of the 
Tashkent, Leningrad and Moscow Universities 


XII 


Lecturer : Dr. Н К De Chaudhuri, retired Director of 
Accounts and Financial Advisor, Government of Assam 

Subject :  ltihasa-Puràna 

Date : Thursday, the 28th November, 1968. 


Present: Prof. D С Sircar, M.A.. PhD. (in the chair); Sri D. 
Mukherjee, М.А; Dr. A. М. Lahin, MA, D. Litt; Dr. S. K Mitra, 
M.A, LLB. DPhil; Dr D К. Das, MA., D.Phil.; Sri R. К. 
Bhattacharya, M.A; Dr S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A, LLB, DPhil.; 
Dr K Saha, MA, DPhil; Dr N N Bhattacharya, M A., D Phil ; 
Sm. J Dasgupta, M.A.; Dr. A К. Chatterjee, M.A., DPhil; Sri S. P. 
Singh, M.A; Sn B. P Singh, MA; Sm. C. Sengupta, MA.: Sri 
R. K. Billorey; Sn L К. Pramanik; Sri G. N. Misra; and others. 


Summary: Dr. De Chaudhur suggested that originally the 
terms Itihasa, Purana and Itihasa-Puradna implied ‘ancient sacred tradi- 
tion. They were the paficama-veda, and the Purina was the vedanam 
vedah (Chand. Up, VII. 125) The expressions presumably implied 
the popular, traditional knowledge of the Veda. The Jtihasa-Purüna 
formed the oldest repository of all kinds of sacred tradition and ancient 
learning, out of which the Epics and the Puranas grew and developed 
at various stages until they were finally codified in the early centuries: 
of the Christian era In Dr De Chaudhuri’s opinion, the ancient myths. 
cannot be the product of imagination nor are they symbolic represen- 
tation or allegorical interpretation of any kind of phenomena. 

Dr. De Chaudhuri observed that Indian mythology can be divided 
into pmmitive, Vedic, Purànic (inclusive of Epic), Buddhist, Jain and 
popular. It is the Purinic mythology that is generally characteristic 
of the ancient myths.of India. The Indus Valley civilisation points 
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to the existence of a primitive pre-Vedic mythology bearing striking 
points of resemblance with certain aspects of the Purünic mythology. 
“The links between Vedism and the Purünic and Epic culture have 
been extremely slender in the spheres of ancient thought and culture. 
The Epics and the Puranas evolved out of a common fund of the 
ancient Purdna as Stated in certain Purinas. The Purana was regarded 
as leading to the trivarga, viz., dharma (virtue), artha (wealth) and 
ama (desire), to which moksa (release from earthly bondage) was soon 
added That clashes occurred between the early Brahmanical order 
-and the Ksatriya ascendency may be indicated by the legend of Parasu- 
rama" extermination of the Ksatryas. From a sociological point of 
view, one important fact which the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
establish is that the people of the country comprised Vedic, non-Vedic, 
Aryan and Nonaryan tnbes and that they were mostly of mixed 
ongin; the existence of the four varnas as indicated in the Dharma- 
‘§istras was rather a myth The social order was elastic. 


Dr. De Chaudhuri suggested that the Mahābhārata must have 
been associated with myths in all stages of its development. The exis- 
‘tence of the ancient sacred tradition unsupported by myths is unthinkable. 
He sought to prove that the Kuruksetra war represents the final phase 
of the great struggle between the exponents ot the old Vedic order 
under the leadership of the Kuru clan and those of the new order led 
by Krsna, and finally there emerged the new order which was not 
truly Vedic, but an amalgam or loose synthesis of the different types 
of culture. 


Discussion © Prof D. C. Sircar observed that the difference 
between ltihàsa and Purána was not clearly indicated by Dr De 
‘Chaudhuri. Although Prof. Sircar did not attach much importance to 
the traditions regarding such distinctions, he referred to Süyana's 
-commentary on the Taittiiiya 4ranyaka (IL9), according to which 
legends like that of the Devisura war was Itihasa while tales about 
creation of the universe, etc., are Purana; but it 1s also said that the 
Mahabharata falls in the category of Jtihdsa and the Brahmanda, etc., 
are called Purana (cf. devüsurah ѕатуана aàsannzzity-üadaya itihasah, 
and srsty-ádi-pratipádakani ригапапі, etc.) Prof. Sircar further said that 
the difference between the ákhyàna and updakhyana is likewise indicated, 
the former taken as narration of an event of one's own experience and 
the latter as that of a story heard by one from some other person 
(cf. svayam-drst-artha-kathanam prahur=-akhyanakam | budháh and 
Srutasy=arthasya kathanam=—upakhyanam) Prof. Sircar explained 
artha-kathana as ‘explanation of events’, and drew attention to Pali 
afthakathá (Sanskrit artha-katha). 


Dr. De Chaudhun observed that he depended on the natural mean- 
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ings of the words and on older authorities and quoted the passage 
akhyanan==ithasams$=ca purününi khilüni ca from Manu, to show 
that Purana, Itihasa, Akhyana, etc., as separate terms, were known much 
earlier than Sayana. 

Sri R K Bhattacharya observed that the distinction between the 
Puranas and [thasas is that the former mostly deal with religious 
matters, whereas the latter deal mainly with traditions, etc Sn D. 
Mukherjee observed that the distinction between the Jtihasa and Purdna 
is never very clear 

Sn R K. Bhattacharya then wanted to know what Dr De Chaudhuri 
meant by the non-Vedic elements in the Mahabharata and other works. 
Dr De Chaudhunr replied that he meant those elements which were 
not mentioned in the Vedic texts Sri К K. Bhattacharya observed that 
the Matsya Purána passage Ригапат sarva-§astranam pradhanam Brah- 
mana smitam was an artha-vada meant for emphasising the importance 
of the Puránic texts and did not really mean that the Pur&nas were supe- 
тог to the Vedas as an authority Sri Bhattacharya quoted from the 
Purànas to show that the Vedic texts are the supreme authority, next 
to the Vedas are the Smrtis, and next to them are the Purünas 

Prof D C Sircar and Dr. А N. Lahiri did not agree with Dr. De 
Chaudhun that the Kuruksetra War was a histoncal event. Prof. 
Sircar regarded it to be largely а myth Ог. A К. Chatterjee observed 
that the battle of Kuruksetra was a historical event and Kyrsna’s help to 
both the parties was also histomcal Не referred to the story of a 
flood destroying the city of Hastinipura and the flood scars revealed 
by excavations at Hastinipura ‘But Prof Sircar did not accept the 
evidence of the excavation as conclusive. 

Dr De Chaudhun observed that the battle of Kuruksetra was 
fought between the Vedists and the non-Vedists The Kauravas, 
according to him, represented the Vedic culture, and the Pandavas the 
uon-Vedic one Prof D C Sircar, Sri D. Mukherjee and Dr. A. К. 
‘Chatterjee disagreed with him Prof Sircar pointed out that, in that 
case, Krsna would not have lent his own army to Duryodhana. 

Dr A. N Lahin observed that the term Ksatriya was more com- 
prehensive, whereupon Dr De Chaudhur remarked that nobody could 
clam pure blood Sr B P. Mishra agreed with Dr. De Chaudhuri 
and quoted a verse from the Rgveda wherein a sage doubted whether 
he was a Brühmana. Dr S Bandyopadhyay wanted to know which 
of the two terms Purdna and ltihasa was earlier. Sri D Mukherjee 
observed that both the types of work developed side by side. 


MONTHLY SEMINARS AT THE CENTRE OF 
ADVANCED STUDY 


ХП 1 
Monday, the 17th April, 1967. 


Present: Prof. D C. Sicar, M.A,, Ph.D. (in the chair); Sri D. 
Mukherjee, M.A.; Dr. D. R. Das, M.A, D Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhatta- 
charya, M.A.; Dr. Sm. B Bhattacharya, MA, Ph.D: Sri S. Ban- 
dyopadhyay, M A., LL.B; Sm J. Dasgupta, M A; Sri S. P. Singh, 
M А.; Sri R. P. Majumdar, M.A.; Sm. C. Sengupta, MA ; Sm. B. 
Bandyopadhyay, M A. ; and others. 


Proceedings: Sri R К. Bhattacharya was invited to read his 
paper on “The Kali Era and its Genuineness’ which sought to prove 
that the Kal: era was a historical reckoning and that it commenced 
in the year 3101 BC In this connection, Sri Bhattacharya referred 
to the Indian almanacs, an inscription of Ршакеќіп П, dated 634 A.D., 
and Aryabhata’s 4ryasiddhanta, which, in his opmion, proved the 
existence of the Kaliyuga era. Не also alluded to the Siddhantasiromani 
of Bháskara, a work on astronomy entitled Makaranda, the Brhatsam~ 
hita of Varihamihira and the Rajatarangint of Kalhana. Prof. D. C. 
Sircar pointed out that Aryabhata’s work referred to by Sri Bhatta- 
charya is generally mentioned as 4ryabhatiya. Prof. Sircar also disagreed 
with Sri Bhattacharya as to the genuineness of the Kali era and re- 
ferred to his recent work entitled Indian Epigraphy in which he had 
occasion to deal with the subject. Dr. D. R. Das pointed out that 
the Kaliyuga era, the earliest reference to which is found in the 
Aryabhafiya, remained unused for thousands of years since its supposed 
inauguration in 3101 BC. Prof. Sircar drew attention to the doubtful 
nature of the evidence, for which scholars have regarded the Kaliyuga 
era as fabricated by the astronomers about the fifth century A.D. He 
also observed that, in ancient Indian epigraphic records and literary 
works of an earlier date, there is no reference to this ета If there was 
any Kali era, ASoka and other early Indian rulers would not have 
used their regnal reckoning in their inscriptions The Mathura ins- 
cription of Saka Sodiisa of the year 72 and the Taxila inscription of 
Saka Patika of the year 78 were some of the earliest available ins- 
criptions dated in an era This would suggest the introduction of the 
use of eras 1n India by the Scytho-Parthians. Sri Bhattacharya said that 


1 Continued from Vol. I, pp. 185-204 where I-XII should be I-XII. 
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А$оКа was a Buddhist and as such he did not use the Kaliyuga era, 
the Brahmanical association of which was apparent Peof Sircar 
rephed that the Sátavühanas, who were staunch followers of Brüh- 
manism, also used their regnal reckoning 


[Ihe paper has been published in the Mother, Vol X, No. 5, 
pp 239-43] 


2 Prof Sircar then read his paper on ‘Identical Names of 
Different Localities’ in which he said that many were the cases in 
which the same names were found to be borne by more localities than 
one Thus, in the geography of modern India we have at least three 
places called PátnB, the name being derived from the Sanskrit word 
pattana meaning ‘a township’ Similar is the case of the several places 
called Navagrima (Nowgong), hterally ‘a new village or habitation’. 
There are also cases in which the name of one place 1з purposely 
applied to another, eg., the name P&taliputra was given to modern 
Cuddalore in Madras State Sometimes, again, the same name is found 
to be borne by different localities in different parts of the world. 
As for example, we have a Delhi which is the chief town of the 
Delaware country in New York, a Bihar in Upper Hungary and a 
Korea in Orissa 


In this connection, Prof Sircar referred to В С Law’s Historical 
Geography of Ancient India (pp. 52, 332) and the chapter contributed 
by Law to The Age of Imperial Unity (p. 14) in which Ujjayini, the 
capital of Avanti, is represented as buit by Accutagimi But, in 
Prof Sircar’s opinion, this is a case of munina@i=ca mati-bhramah, 
because Accutagàmi's Ujjayini was а place ın Ceylon according to the 
evidence of the Dipavamsa (IX 36) and Mahüvarnsa (VII. 35) 


Sri Saryug Prasad Singh wanted to know whether indentical names 
for different places were the result of migration of people from one 
place to another Prof Sircar replied that, in some cases, this was 
true, but that similar names for places in India and :n other countries 
were sometimes free from mutual influence. 


3 Sn R P Majumdar then read his paper entitled ‘Buddhism 
in Tien-feng (?), A-su, She-ha-tu and  T'ao-lai-sze', in which he 
suggested that Buddhism, in some form or other, existed in the areas 
adjacent to the present Arabia He referred to Bretschneider's Medieval 
Researches in which there are frequent references to peoples having their 
heads shaved, to halls of the caitya and vihara types and to some other 
religious features that might have a bearing on the spread of Buddhist 
culture 


Sn Majumdar was thanked for his paper, though the evidence dis- 
cussed by him was not regarded as conclusive. 
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ХІУ 
Monday, the 17th July, 1967. 


Present’ Prof D C Sircar, MA, PhD (in the chair); Sri D. 
“Mukherjee, MA; Dr A N Labin, MA, DLatt, Dr. N. N. Bhatta- 
charya, МА, D Phil, Sn К. K. Bhattacharya, М.А; Dr Sm. K. 
Saha, MA, DPhil; Sr S Bandyopadhyay, MA, LLB, Sn S. P. 
Singh, М.А, Dr D. Е Das, MA, DPhil, Sn А K Chatterjee, 
MA: Sm S Bhattacharya, MA; Sun A K Chattopadhyay, B.A.; 
Dr Amulya Chandra Sen, MA. PhD; Sm C Sengupta, МА; and 
others 


Proceedings. Sri S Bandyopadhyay read his paper on 'Nünaka'. 
The coin-name nanaka 1s generally taken to mean either the gold or the 
copper coins of the Kusinas But the author of the paper suggested 
on the basis of literary, epigraphic and numismatic evidences that 
.папака was the general name of coms upto the medieval period. 
Dr А N Lahiri and Prof D C Sircar supported the view that the 
said coin-name was denved from that of Nana the West Asian Mother- 
goddess Prof Sircar referred in this connection {о the Revedic word 
nana meaning ‘mother’. Sri D. Mukherjee wanted clarification re- 
garding the meaning of sivanka-tanka used by a commentator to explain 
ndnaka and Prof Sircar said that it may be both Sa + айка and 
Siva + anka 

2. Prof Sircar read his paper on 'Purusottama-Jagann&tha' in which 
he tried to show how the Ganga king Anangabhima IH (1211-39 
AD.) of Orissa dedicated his kingdom to the god Purusottama-Jagan- 
nitha of Puri and how the later трепа! rulers of Orissa. considered 
the god to be the ruler of their empire and regarded their own selves 
as mere viceroys of the deity; such a custom of dedicating one’s 
‘kingdom or landed property m favour of the family deity or pre- 
ceptor was well known in India in all periods of history.—A tradi- 
tion recorded in the Utkala-khanda of the Skanda Purana shows that 
the god was orginally worshipped by the Sabara inhabitants of the 
"Milicala and this, Prof Sircar said, proves that, like many other 
‘Brihmanical gods, Jagannitha, worshipped by the aboriginal people, 
was absorbed in the Brihmanical pantheon in course of time and 
was ultimately identified with Visnu The fact that Hiuen-tsang does 
not speak of this god in his account of the Odra country in the seventh 
-century A.D. shows, according to Prof. Sircar, that Jagannitha was 
then a local deity of limited. celebrity and importance.—The Ganga 
“king Anantavarman Codagafga (1076-1147 AD) conquered the Puri- 
‘Cuttack region and became a devotee of Purugottama-Jagannütha ; but 
jt was his great-grandson Anangabhima III who was really responsible 
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for raising the god to all-India importance. This king and many of 
his descendants are. described as Rauta, Каина or Rüvuta (1e. vassal) 
of the said god. 

Referring to the paper, Sri D. Mukherjee said that it was one of 
the best,so far read at our monthly seminars On the basis of certain. 
passages quoted from the Madala Райп by Prof. Sircar, Dr. A. C 
Sen asked whether the capital of the Later Gangas was originally at. 
Caudvar and later at B&rab&ti, and Prof Sircar replied ın the 
affirmative. In reply to a question whether there was a tradition 
regarding Ràmànuja's visit to Puri and his attempt to transform the 
character of the deity, Prof. Sircar observed that there was no clear 
evidence of Ràmànuja's coming to Puri, but that the Vaisnava saint 
Naraharitirtha lived in Orissa for some time during the reign of the 
Ganga king Narasimha II (1278-1305 A.D.). Dr. A. C Sen pointed 
out that the Mahant of the Govardhanamatha at Puri, who was а. 
Sativa, was the President of the Council of Pandits regulating the 
function of the Jagannátha temple Prof. Sircar replied that this was а. 
case of usurpation similar to the appropriation. of the property of the 
Buddhist temple at BodhgayR by a Saiva Mahant Маһагај. Dr N N 
Bhattacharya said that, according to the Niladrimahodaya, Jagannàtha 
was originally a man who was the priest as well as the consort of 
the goddess Vimalàü, just as Virbius was to Diana Prof Sircar drew 
attention to the tradition found ın the Pithanirnaya in which Jagannátha . 
is the Bhairava to the goddess Vimali. Dr Bhattacharya said that 
Virbius and his priestly desendants were also regarded as the king 
of the land, kingship originated from priesthood and, since Jagann&tha 
was a god-king or a priest-king, these facts should be corelated 
and treated in terms of comparative religion. Prof Sircar, however, 
did not attach any importance to this approach Dr A С. Sen 
considered it interesting that certain Ganga kings were devoted to 
several deities as observed by Prof. Sircar on the basis of some ins- 
criptions. Dr. D R Das said that, in the Gurjara-Pratihira family, 
the deity worshipped by the son was different from the one worshipped 
by the father ın some cases But Professor Sircar pointed out that 
this is quite different from the representation of a particular king as 
a devotee of several deities 

[The paper has been published in the Indian Studies Past and Present, 
Vol VIII, 1967, pp. 269 fŒ] 


XV 
Monday, the 14th August, 1967. 


Present: Prof D C Sicar, M.A, PhD (in the chair); Sri: D. 
Mukherjee, M.A; Dr.:A. N. Labin, M A,, DLitt ; Dr. N. N. Bhatta-- 
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charya, M.A., D.Phil; Sri R. K Bhattacharya, M.A.; Dr. Sm. K. 
Saha, MA’, D.Phil.; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B.; Sri S. P. 
singh, M.A.; Dr. D. R. Das, M.A., D.Phil.; Sri A. К Chatterjee, 
M.A.; Sm. S. Bhattacharya, MA; Sm. C. Sengupta, M.A.; and 
others. 


Proceedings: Sri A. K. Chatterjee read a paper entitled ‘Panksit’. 
He offered arguments against H. C Raychaudhun’s identification of 
Vedic Panksit and Janamejaya with the second group of their Epic 
-and Puranic namesakes who were the son and grandson of Abhimanyu. 
According to him, Abhimanyu’s grandson Janamejaya (П) never per- 
formed any ásvamedha sacnfice He also criticised Raychaudhuri for 
regarding Pariksit I as a ‘shadow figure’. Sri Chatterjee observed that 
‘Vedic literature is silent on Janamejaya’s conquest of Taxila. There is 
also no reference to the snake-sacnfice performed by Janamejaya (П) 
even in the later Vedic literature He felt that Мейс Janamejaya 
Should better be identified with the son of Pariksit I or should be 
regarded as a different king. Sri Chatterjee also did not accept Ray- 
chaudhuri’s ascniption of Yàjüavalkya and Janaka to the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. and of the Pārikşıtas to an earlier age. He did not regard 
the Matsya Purana tradition as early and authentic. 


Sri R K. Bhattacharya agreed with the view of Sri Chatterjee and 
‘said that the Vedic Pariksit was certainly a different person from the 
kings of the same name mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Purinas. 
“бп R. P. Majumdar also supported Sm Chatterjee and observed that, 
in the Mahabharata, there is clear reference to a Pariksit earlier than 
the son of Abhimanyu. He further pointed out that there were several 
Pariksits whose genealogy is quoted differently in early Indian literature. 
‘Sri Chartterjee also referred to the many Janamejayas mentioned in the 
Pur&nas 

Prof D C. Sircar, however, did not agree with Sri Chatterjee's 
view that the Matsya Purana tradition is late and unacceptable. Sri 
Chatterjee submitted that, in respect of the date of the Puranas, he had 
followed R C Hazra and P. V. Kane. But Prof. Sircar observed 
that some section of the Matsya are at least as old as the earliest parts 
of Puránas like the Visnu. He also did not accept Sri Chatterjee's 
contention that there is no reference anywhere to the horse-sacrifice 
celebrated by Abhimanyu's grandson Janamejaya who is said to have 
been the performer of a serpent-sacrifice only It was pointed out by 
Prof. Sircar that the performance of both the horse and serpent sacri- 
fices is clearly attributed to the said Janamejaya in the Harivaméa. 
Prof. Sircar laid special stress on the conflicting nature of the traditions 
regarding Pariksit and Janamejaya and observed that no definite 
conclusion is possible on such dubious basis. As regards Sri Chatterjee’s 
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crtiism of H. C Raychaudhun’s theory that Yàjüavglkya and 
Janaka flourished in the seventh century B C. and that the Püriksitas 
flourshed before that age, Prof. Sircar observed that both the names are 
dynastic and, since they are mentioned in later Vedic literature which 
refers the Panksitas to an earlier period, there is no improbability in 
Raychaudhurrs suggestion if we accept the well-known theory ascrib- 
ing the composition. of the Rgveda to c. 1200-1000 BC 


2 Sn К P Majumdar then read his paper on ‘Saptagrima’ which 
was based on a late medieval work written in French Prof. Sircar ob- 
served that the most interesting information in Sn Majumdar's paper 
appeared to be the mention of Satgaon by its second name ‘Candecan’, 
although it was difficult to determine the genuineness of the name and 
its original spelling and pronunciation 


3 Prof. Sircar read his paper entitled ‘Madanapiila and the 
‘Gahadavialas’, in which he tried to prove that the Patna-Monghyr ' 
region of Bihar was in the possession of the Gahadaviila king Govinda- 
candra from c 1124 A.D. to the year 1146 A.D. when Madanapiila 
succeeded in driving out the Gáhadav&las from West Bihar On the basis 
of Madanapála's Manahali plate and Bhimadeva’s Rajghat inscription, 
he further showed how Bhimadeva, the Pala king’s minister for war 
and peace, succeeded in annexing the Vardnasi region of the G&hada- 
vala dominions. Prof. Sicar also suggested that Madanaplla's 
preoccupation in the G&hadavala struggle in the western front was 
responsible for his loss of Bengal to the Sena chief Vijayasena. 


Dr D. R. Das wanted to know whether Vijayasena’s march along 
the Ganges could be construed as his advance against the Pala sovereign 
Madanapüla rather than against the Gühadavülas as a subordinate of 
the said Pala king. Prof Sircar replied that Vijayasena may have 
Jed that campaign against Madanapfla or against the Gühadavülas. 
—Sn A К Chatterjee wanted to know the evidence from which it could 
be inferred that the Senas were vassals of the Раз Prof. Sircar 
Teplied that the predecessors of Vijayasena ruled as small chiefs in 
Radha which formed а part of the Pšla empire —Sri R. Р. Majumdar 
inquired the basis on which Prof. Sircar regarded Madanapf&la as а 
ruler of territories including Varanasi Prof. Sircar said that Bhimadeva 
who was the Sandhivigrahika of Madanapála is known to have been in 
occupation of Rajghat (Varanasi) where he built а Siva temple 


Prof. Sircar then gave the story how the Rajghat inscription of 
Bhimadeva, discovered in the last quarter of the 19th century, is now 
known only from two impressions received sometime ago from Ger- 
many at the office of the Government Epigraphist for India 


[Ihe paper has been published in the Indian Museum Bulletin, 
Vol. П, 1967, pp. 26 Ё]. 
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Monday, the 18th September, 1967. 


Present: Prof. D. C Sircar, М.А, PhD (in the chair); Sn D 
Mukherjee, M A., Dr. A. N Lahiri, MA, DLitt; Dr D R. Das, 
M A., D.Phil ; Sn R K. Bhattacharya, МА ; Dr Sm. K Saha, MA, 
D.Phi.; Sri S Bandyopadhyay, MA, LL B ; Di. N. N Bhattacharya, 
M.A, D.Phi.; Su S P Singh, MA ; Sri S. Datta, MA., Sm. C. 
Sengupta, M.A., Sri A. K. Chatterjee, МА ; Sm S Bhattacharya, 
M.A ; Sri R P. Majumdar, MA , Sn S Basu, B A. ; and others 


Proceedings : Sri D. Mukherjee discussed the importance of a. 
treatise called Sanmukhakalpa Не said that, sometime ago, the said 
medieval text on magic, which has been recently edited by а German 
scholar, was given to him by Prof D. C Sircar for study. Accord- 
ing to the editor of the work, it 15 a product of the 15th or 16th 
century AD, the language being corrupt and, at times, unintelligible. 
Sn Mukherjee pointed out that the editor has described the work as. 
specially connected with theft and robbery and observed that, notwith- 
standing the reference to Sanmukha (Kürttikeya), the magic dealt with in 
the work is not always related to the said subjects Sri Mukherjee 
observed that the conception of divine help in favour of the nefarious. 
activities of thieves and robbers was not confined to our country alone 
The Roman goddess Minerva, specially connected with arts and crafts, 
was believed to have been the support of thieves and other criminals. 
Sri Mukherjee further pointed out that the maternal uncle of 
Ulysses, who was famous for his heroism, intelligence and wisdom, was: 
believed to have mastery on theft and forgery. In Sm Mukherjee’s. 
opinion, this relates to the adoption of magic by thieves and burglars 
He further observed that, although Skanda was primanly a great 
general and a leader of the ganas, he was sometimes described as 
dhurta. 

Sri R. P. Majumdar wanted to know the name of the author of 
the Sanmukhakalpa. Sri Mukherjee replied that the author's name 
is unknown. Sri S. Bandyopadhyay wanted to know the date of its. 
composition, and Sri Mukherjee said that the Sanmukhakalpa is a late 
medieval work. Prof. D C. Sircar drew attention to the fact that, 
just as Kali was the goddess worshipped by the robbers till recently, 
the god Sanmukha (Kürttkeya) was the patron deity of the thieves 
in early India Не also observed that the influence of magic on the 
activities of thieves and robbers persisted throughout the ages. He 
said that the god Sanmukha was sometimes regarded as the leader 
of the gana or host, a Nagarjunikonda inscription mentioning him as 
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the leader of the Virüpüksas.—Dr. А. N. Lahin referred to the 
ракацуё Kali worshipped by the dacoits at Süntipur in the Nadia 
District. According to tradition, the deity was installed by а bene- 
volent dacoit Prof. Sircar remarked that, in the late medieval period, 
most of the zamindars were dacoits and, therefore, there must have 
been other Dak&tiyi Kas. 

2. Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya read a paper on Jain Cosmography in 
which the cosmographical ideas expressed in various works were refer- 
red to He specially dealt with the conception of the Dvipas hike 
Jambu-dvipa and also of the shape and area of tbe universe as calcu- 
lated by Jain astronomers. Sri Sarjug Prasad Singh wanted to know 
the location of Jambu-dvipa according to Jain sources. Dr. Bhatta- 
charya replied that it was below the heavens and above the hells Prof. 
Sircar said that the Jams added a lot of imaginary details to the 
Puránic ideas of cosmography. Sri R. P. Majumdar then wanted to 
know the names of some works on Jain cosmography. Dr. Bhatta- 
charya referred to the Tiloyapannatti, Lokaprakatía and other texts. 

Prof Sircar thanked Dr Bhattacharya for writing on Jain cosmo- 
graphy on which enough work has not yet been done. 

3 Sri R P. Majumdar read his paper on “Tanka’ and pointed 
out that the 4 parimitayuhsutra, a Buddhist text from East Turkestan, 
edited by Hoernle and said to be wrntten in the calligraphic upright 
Gupta characters, is probably the earliest work mentioning the term 
tanka ın the sense of the coin called karsdpana. Не also referred to 
the bilingual fankas of Mahmüd of Ghazni, the padma-fankas, sup- 
posed to be issued by some rulers of Karnáta prior to the 12th century 
A D., the gold ranka issued by Ruknud-din, Sultin of Delhi, nanaka 
explained as Sivanka-fanka in a commentary on the Mrcchakatika and 
the two types of tankas mentioned by Jinapala (Vikrama Samvat 1311). 

Sn D. Mukherjee pointed out that the word tanka, which does not 
occur in Pininrs grammar, is also used зп the sense of a metal. Prof. 
Sircar said that гапа originally meant an engraving instrument. Sri 
S Bandyopadhyay remarked that Sri Majumdar did not refer to the 
Arthasüstra, in which the expression is used in the said sense.—Dr. 
Lahin referred to Cunningham's equation of farnka with pada-karsapana 
of 8 Ratis Не then said that, in Russia, 8 or 10 Rati coins represent- 
ing the horseman on the obverse and bearing Persian influence, were 
found Sri D Mukherjee observed that tañka was also known in Tibet. 
Dr. Lahiri said that fanka was issued by the Mallas of Nepal and 
from them it was later introduced in Tibet. Sri S. P. Singh pointed 
out that the word fañka has been found engraved on some Puri- 
Kusina type coins. 

4. Prof, D. C. Sircar read his paper on two inscriptions engraved on 
stone tablets embedded above the door of the empty temple of Dharma- 
thakur at Kabilaspur near R&jnagar ın the Birbhüm District of West 
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Bengal. According to the records, the temple was built by а Кагапа 
named Rupadisa for the god Hari (Visnu) in the Saka year 1565 
(1643 A D). The construction of the temple was probably supervised 
by Harndàsa whose designation Mihatari seems to suggest that he 
settled in Bengal from some other areas of India. 


Sri К. P. Majumdar suggested the reading go-bhaksanam for a 
passage read differently by Prof. Sircar. Sm D Mukherjee remarked 
that the use of the designation Mihatari derived from Persian in one 
of the epigraphs is unique.—Sri S Bandyopadhyay wanted to know 
the name of the deity now worshipped in the temple. Prof. Sircar 
replied that the temple was empty, though one of the epigraphs 
says that it was dedicated to the god Hari As regards the absence 
of worship of any deity in the temple, Sri Bandyopadhyay said that it 
was likely that the deity was taken to another place by the successors 
of its founder.—Dr. D. R. Das said that the Muslim ruler, referred to 
in one of the two inscriptions, apparently belonged to the Pathan 
family of Ràjnagar which ruled over the neighbouring region. These 
chiefs were very liberal in outlook. Dr Das said that Gaurihar Mitra's 
Birbhümer Itihas refers to grants made by them in favour of both 
Hindu and Muslim religious establishments. 
` [The paper has been published in the Indian Museum Bulletin, Vol. 
ПІ, 1868, pp. 7 fÈ] 


XVII 
Monday, the 20th November, 1967. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. (in the chair) ; Sri D. 
Mukherjee, M.A.; Dr. A. N. Lahiri, M.A., D.Litt.; Dr. D. R. Das, 
MA, D.Phil ; Sr К. К. Bhattacharya; MA ; Dr. Sm. К. Saha, M.A,, 
D Phil ; Sn S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B ; Dr. N. ЇЧ. Bhattacharya, 
MA, D.Phil.; Sri A. K. Chatterjee, MA.; Sm B. Banerjee, МА. ; 
Sri S. Datta, M.A.; Sm. C. Sengupta, M.A.; Dr. N. K. Chaudhuri; 
Sr R. P. Majumdar, M.A ; and others. 


Proceedings: Sri А. К. Chatterjee read a paper entitled ‘Some 
Problems relating to the Date of the Mahabharata’. According to him, 
a very substantial portion of the Great Epic was composed before the 
days, of the Buddha. The absence of any reference to the celebrated 
cities of the ancient time like Pitaliputra, Ujjayini and. Kaus&mbi 
in the Mahabharata indicates that the poets of the Mahabharata were 
not aware of their exisence. He furher pointed out that no Kuru 
king after Janamejaya has been mentioned in the Great Epic, nor is 
there any reference to the inundation of Hastinipura by the waters 
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of the Ganges, which is mentioned in the early Purinas. .Sri Chatterjee 
also stated that the epic as a whole is free from Buddhist fluence. 
Н also ignores such illustrious personalities as Bimbisara, Ajàtaáatru, 
Mah&padma Nanda and others. Sri Chatterjee concluded that the 
earliest portions of the Mahabharata were composed dunng the 
reign of Janamejaya, that some portions were composed after Janame- 
jaya but before the Buddha, that some interpolations were made after 
the Buddha and that, in its present form, the Great Epic may be 
assigned to a date before the birth of Christ. 

Sm К. K Bhattacharya expressed his agreement with the views 
of Sri Chatterjee. Regarding Sri Chatterjee's statement that Kauáümbi 
18 not referred to in the Mahabharata, Sri S. Bandyopadhyay pointed 
out that the city is actually alluded to in the Great Epic and he 
quoted a verse in support of his view Sm Chatterjee replied that 
there is no mention of Kausimbi ın Sorensen's Index. Dr. N. К. 
Chaudhuri observed that Kausimbi is mentioned in the Bāla-kānda of 
the Ramayana —Prof D. C Sircar was not inclined to accept any of 
the suggestions put forward by Sri Chatterjee. He pointed out that 
reference to such tribes as the Hünas, Cinas, Pahlavas, Pürasikas, etc., 
shows that some parts of the Mahābhārata were added after the 
beginning of the Christian era. Sri Chatterjee observed that the Hiinas 
referred to in the Great Epic were not necessarily the Hünas of the 
Gupta inscriptions In the Lalitavistara which was composed in the 
first century A D, there is reference to the Hünas. Prof. Sircar replied 
that the reference to Huna-lipi in the Lalttavistara is certainly inter- 
polated and anachronic ; but, in any case, it does not take the passage 
mentioning the Hiinas before the Christian era. Sri D. Mukherjee 
observed that there was no denying the fact that the Nandas and the 
Mauryas did not find mention 1n the Great Epic. Prof. Sircar did not 
attach any importance to such cases of non-mention when there 1s 
allusion to things of later times He pointed to the mention of Bhaga- 
datta of Pragjyotisa as a principal figure and observed that Práügjyotisa 
or Assam was outside the geographical purview even of the latest works 
of Vedic literature Similar is the case with the mention of the Colas 
and Pündyas who were unknown to Pánini in the fifth century BC, 
but are mentioned in the varttikas of Каіуйуапа who flourished in 
the fourth century BC Dr Chaudhuri ovserved that Pánini wrote 
in the from of aphorisms, so that the non-mention of anything in it 
is not of importance But Prof Sircar did not accept this explanation 
and pointed out that, while Panini refers to the formation of Kamboja 
and Kamboja in the sense of a clan, Katy&yana observes that the case 
of Cola and Caula in a similar sense should have been mentioned 
along with Kamboja— Kamboja. 

2. Dr. D. R. Das read a paper on ‘Recent Indological Studies’ in 
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which Dr. Sm R. Mukherjee’s paper entitled *'Kh&ravela and Tramura- 
daha’ appearing in Journ. As. Soc., 4th Series, Vol. WII, Nos. 3-4, 
1965, was reviewed. Sm. Mukherjee’s suggestion that the Dravida 
country extended up to the southern bank of the Godfvari, on the 
basis of a Mahabharata passage, and her identification of the Tramira- 
daha or ‘Tamil lake’ of the Háüthigumph& inscmption with the modern 
Kollair Jake in the West Godavari District, in the opinion of Dr. Das, 
are both untenable He observed that the above conclusion is wrongly 
drawn from the said Mahābhārata passage. Dr. Das further drew 
attention to the fact that the reading Tramira-daha was not universally 
accepted, Jayaswal reading it as Tramira-desa. 

In the same connection, Prof. D. C. Sircar drew attention to a 
few other cases of the same type. Thus, at p. 118 of the said issue 
of the Journ. As. Soc. Prof. Sircar pointed out, an author refers to 
Paul Deussen's visit to Poona and his meeting with 'Professor Bhan- 
darkar' with the remark, “not clear whether Sir R С. or Dr D К” 
But elsewhere the said author says that Deussen left India in 1893 
when, Prof. Sircar pointed out, D. R. Bhandarkar (born in 1875) was 
in his teens and could not have been a Professor. Thus 'Prof. Bhan- 
darkar', whom Deussen met, must have been R. С. Bhandarkar.— 
Prof. Sircar then drew attention to p. 2 of Nos. 1-2 of the said volume 
of the same Journal where a distinguished savant says, “The commen- 
cement of the reign of Candradcva cannot be AD. 1020, as Professor 
Dani suggested and Dr. Sircar accepted, for the Cola expedition to 
Bengal is referred to in the Teruvalangadu plates dated in the 6th year 
of Ràjendracola, ie. A.D. 1017." Prof. Sircar pointed out the fol- 
lowing mistakes in the above sentence: (1) 'Candradeva' is a mistake 
for 'Govindacandra' ; (2) 'A D. 1020' was not suggested by Professor 
Dani and accepted by Dr. Sicar, but it was suggested by Sircar in 
1940-41 (Indian Culture, Vol VII, p 3407) and Dani accepted 
it 20 years later in 1960 (Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 
Aligarh, Vol. I, pp. 36 ff); (3) it is well-known to the students of 
South Indian history and epigraphy that the account of the East 
Indian expedition was added to the Tiruvalangadu plates of Rijendracola 
after the king's 13th regnal year, ie. c. 1025 A.D.— Out of the 
many other errors in the same paper, Prof. Sircar also quoted another 
sentence from p. 6—"Kámarüpa was ruled in the tenth century by 
kings of the dynasty founded by Prilambha who probably belonged 
to the dynasty of the Mleccha Sálastambha ...... " Prof. Sircar 
observed in this connection that the publication of the Parbatia plates 
of Vanamalavarman (Epigraphia India, Vol. XXIX, 1951-52, pp. 145 
ff.) has shown (1) that the name of the king is S&lambha and not 
Prálambha, (2) that Salambha was not the founder of any dynasty, 
and (3) that he was a descendant of Sdlastambha founder of the 
Mleccha (Mech) dynasty of Assam claiming descent from Naraka, 
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XVIII 
Monday, the 18th December, 1967. 


Present: Prof. D C. Sircar, MA, PhD (in the chair); Sri D. 
Mukherjee, M.A.; Dr. A. М Lahin, M.A, D.Litt; Dr D. R Das, 
M.A, D Phil. ; Sri R K. Bhattacharya, M.A ; Sn S Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A, LLB ; Dr. N. М. Bhattacharya, M.A., DPhil.; Sri S P. Singh, 
M.A.; Sm. C. Sengupta, MA.; Sri R. P Majumdar, M.A.; Sm. J. 
Dasgupta, M.A.; Sri A. К. Chatterjee, M.A.; and others. 


Proceedings : Sm. Chitrarekha Sengupta read her paper entitled 
‘Seals bearing Multiple Impression’. She pointed out that generally a 
seal contains only one impression on it; but sometimes more than 
one seal-impression are found on the same lump. Attention was drawn 
by Sm. Sengupta to the Nalanda seals bearing two impressions, 
one of them exhibiting the Dharmacakra symbol with the legend, 
Sri-Nalanda-mahavihdre | cüturddif-arya-bhiksu-sanghasya, | and the 
second containing the name of a village and some symbols probably 
associated with some other geographical names Hirananda Sastri 
thinks that the villages maintained separate establishments at Náülandü 
and the seals may be regarded as their tokens; but this view is not 
supported by any evidence according to Sm. Sengupta. The village Ka- 
lo-pi-na-ka mentioned by Hiuen-tsang is the same as K&lapinika known 
from the seal inscriptions. The Mahāvastu calls it N&ülandi-gràma, 
which reminds us of the expression ‘monastery village’ used by Hiuen- 
tsang in the case of the village of Kau-li-ka. The seal with the legend 
Kálapinaka-grámasya stamped on the same lump with the name of the 
monastery of Nālandā indicates the nature of the other villages found 
on this group of seals In Sm. Sengupta's opinion, the villages were 
attached to the monastery and the seals were sent from them along 
with some letters, documents or other objects. Certain Basarh seals 
including those of the Sresthi-Sarthavaha-Kulika-nigama were probably 
attached to documents concerning economic transactions. When а 
banker, a tradesman or a merchant carried on business transaction on 
behalf of the guild or as a member thereof, it was necessary to seal 
the document by the sealings of both. When the seals of private 
persons are found in combination with that of one f§resthin or 
Sárthavaha or Kulika, we are to take them as evidence of private 
contracts. The seal of the Jgresthi-Sarthavaha-Kulika-nigama found 
in combination with that of the Kumdramdaty-adhikarana may speak 
of some transaction between the State authority and the guild. Sm. 
Sengupta also referred to the seals bearing Hindu and Buddhist 
elements side by side and exhibiting the spirit of religious tolerance. 
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In connection with Sm. Sengupta's observations, Dr. D. R. Das 
referred to the Arthašastra and the Tamil work entitled Silappadikaram 
which speak of the branding of merchandise with seals according to 
their quality. Prof. Sircar observed that this aspect of the question 
was outside Sm. Sengupta's topic. He also pointed out that seals 
have been discovered in large numbers only from the North Indian 
sites. In connection with the seals 'exhibiting religious toleration, 
Sri S. Bandyopadhyay pointed out that a seal from Nüland& depicts 
on one side a four-armed goddess seated on a lotus seat on the back 
of a lion, described in the seal legend as §rimad-Devefvari, and 
on the other side the name and emblems of the N&land& monastery. 
Prof. D.C. Sircar and Sri D. Mukherjee observed that instances of 
this kind can possibly be multiplied Sri Bandyopadhyay further drew 
attention to the fact that, though the goddess on lion is generally 
regarded as Simhavihint Durga, is is not difficult to show 
that there was also a Simhavahani Laksmi. Sri: Bandyopadhyay 
observed that, in certain’ images of Laksmi from Khajuraho, the lion 
figures on the pedestal. Sri S P. Singh said that ancient seals were 
of various kinds such as personal, corporate, institutional, official and 
royal. Prof. Sircar observed that the varied nature of ancient Indian 
seals' was really not: the subject of Sm. Sengupta’s paper. 

2. Prof. D. C. Sircar then read his paper on the Gayš Prapith- 
maheSvara temple inscription of the time of Suratina Maujadina, 
ie. Sultin Muizuddin Baharam Shih of the Slave dynasty of Delhi, 
who ruled in 1240-42 A.D Prof. Sircar pointed out that the inscription 
was noticed by Cunningham in his Archaeological Report, Vol. III, 
1971-72, and Bloch in his Progress Report of the Bengal Circle (A.S.L.) 
for the year ending with April 1902, though neither of the two 
scholars succeeded in reading and interpreting the record  satis- 
factionly. Recently Dr М. A. Ansari has published the text and 
translation of the inscription in the Journal of. the Bihar Research 
Society ; but he has relied on the defective eye-copy of the record 
as published by Cunningham, so that his attempt has been a miserable 
failure. Prof. Sircar pointed out that a good facsimile of the inscription 
was published by К. D. Banerji in his Origin of the Bengali Script 
and that the epigraph can be easily deciphered from the said illustra- 
tion. The date of the record is Vikrama Samvat 1297, Jyestha-vadi 
15, Thursday, corresponding to the 24th May 1240 A.D. though 
there is a little irregularity about the tithi due to a slight error in 
the almanc consulted by the people responsible for the epigraph. 
Prof. Sircar pointed out that Bloch's reading of the year as '1299' 
and Ansari’s reading of the week-day as ‘Sunday’ (on the basis ‘of 
Cunningham's defective eye-copy) are both clearly wrong. The 
inscription records the performance of the fraddha of their dead 
relations by certain private persons, in which connection the expression 
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Gaya-krta is used for Gaya-éradham krtam and Gaya-uddhyta gatah 
for Gayá-éráddhse uddhar ho gaya. After Prof. Sircar had" finished 
his paper, there was some discussion on the influence of the regional 
language on the Sanskrit language used in writing out the inscription. 
In this Sn D. Mukherjee, Sn S P. Singh and others took part. 

[This paper has been published in the Journal of Ancient Indian 
History, Vol. I, 1967-68, рр. 22ff.] 


XIX 
Thursday, the 18th January, 1968 


Present: Prof. D C. Sucar, MA, PhD. (in the chair); Sri D. 
. Mukherjee, М.А.; Dr. А. N. Lahin, M A., D.Litt; Sri D K.' Biswas, 
M.A.; Dr. S. К. Mitra, M.A., D.Phil.; Dr. Ю.К. Das, M.A., 
D.Phil; Dr. S. R. Das, M.A., D.Phi ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A.; 
Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A, D.Phil.; Sr S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B.; 
Sm. J. Dasgupta, MA; Dr N М. Bhattacharya, MA, D. Phil.; 
Sri A. К. Chatterjee, M.A; Sri S P. Singh, MA.; Sr S. Datta, M.A; 
Sm C. Sengupta, M.A.; Sm. S. Bhattacharya, M.A.; Sm. A. Majumdar, 
M.A.; and others. | 


Proceedings: Sri S. Datta read his paper оп the Pallava 
pillars. According to Sri Datta, three distinct phases are discernible 
in the pillars of the Pallavas. Those belonging to the early Mahendra 
phase are rather massive and square and are divided into three distinct 
parts. On the top of them, massive potikas are cut ‘The capitals 
have either a curved profile or are bevelled with an angular outline. 
In Sm Datta’s opinion, the exotic temple at Udavalh with little hon 
figures foreshadows the later Pallava base The Bhairavakonda 
specimen is a step forward with the beast at the lower portion of the 
shaft and another introduced in the capital. The “Vase and Cushion’, 
a foreign motif, was also adopted in the capital. Sri Datta pointed 
out that the pillars of the Mahümalla phase appear in more elegant 
shape and better proportion They are tall and slender with the 
component parts more graceful and harmonious. The bracket 
capital has been elongated so as to suit the general proportion of the 
pillars The lion makes its hesitant appearance with squatting 
posture and is clumsily executed. The pillars of the R&jasimha period 
show the triumph of Pallava architecture The squatting lion shakes 
off its clumsiness and is elegantly sculptured in the pounching posture 
The forepart of the body projects much beyond the vertical axis of 
the shaft which rests on the back of the hon The kalasa takes ап 
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inward curve with flutes on its surface The tādi spreads itself beyond 
the neck’ of the kalasa by its tiered projections The kumbha turns 
into a typical cushion-capital with the padma well-harmonised, and 
the bracket 1s long and maintains the harmony with the tall, slender 
and graceful pillar representing the Pallava specimen at its matunity. 

Sr Samaresh Bandyopadhyay observed that Sri Datta did not deal 
with the subject of Pallava pillars in its entirety, but only referred 
to their architectural development and, as such, the paper should 
better be styled as ‘Study in the Pallava Pillar Architecture’ and not 
simply ‘Pallava Pilars. He further pointed out that Sn Datta did 
not notice the interesting fact that the Manimekalai speaks of а temple 
of Durgi in which there was a sacrificial altar surrounded by pillars 
or posts with truncated heads suspending from them. On being 
asked about the implication of the feature, Sri Bandyopadhyay pointed 
out that self-mutilation called navakandam, ie. offering of flesh from 
nine parts of the body to different gods and goddesses, especially 
to Durgá, in the Tamil country during the Pallava and early Cola 
periods, is quite well known and the pillars alluded to in the Mani- 
mekalai also probably represented persons practising such self-muti- 
lation. Dr. D. R. Das remarked that the Manimekalai is а post- 
Palava work and its description of the pillars has nothing to do 
with the Pallava pillars. Sri Bandyopadhyay observed that the date 
of the work falls between the fifth and the seventh century A.D. 
Prof Sircar and Sri D. Mukherjee were also of the opinion that the 
Manimekalai is not a post-Pallava work. Dr D. R. Das then observed 
that any study of the Pallava pillars requires а definition of the 
Drüvida pillar. This in his view helps a proper understanding of the 
Pallava pillars which form the genesis of the Dravida columns. Dr. 
Das further pointed out that the rampant lion motif at the base of 
such pillars occurs for the first time in the unfinished Valainkottai 
cave, Dr. S К. Mitra, however, thought that a definition of the 
Drüvida pilar was not particularly necessary in the present context. 
Sri D K Biswas thought that the chronological point raised by 
Dr Das in regard to a particular pillar was relevant if 1t is correct. 

2. Sn A. К Chatterjee then read his paper entitled ‘Hero Krsna 
and God Krsna’. According to Sri Chatterjee, Krsna in the earher 
books of the Great Epic is universally painted as a hero and states- 
man The poets of those books are seldom unconscious of the fact 
that he was a human being. In the later parts of the Great Epic 
as also of the Lesser Epic, his earthly deeds are forgotten and he 
is depicted as a god omnipotent. Sri Chatterjee thought that the 
later books of the Mahabharata were composed by some zealous 
devotees of Krsna. 

Prof. Sircar observed that the subject has already been discussed 
and more or less similar conclusions have been drawn by scholars. 
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Sn D. Mukherjee agreed with Prof. Sircar. Sri R. K  Bhattacharya 
asked whether Sri Chatterjee thought that Krsna Devakipiftra men- 
tioned in the Chandogyopanisad is identical with Vasudeva Krsna of 
the Mahabharata. Sri Chatterjee replied that he had no personal 
opinion in this respect and joined Prof. Sircar in referring Sri Bhatta- 
charya to Н. C Raychaudhuri’ discussion of the topic in his 
Materials for the Study of the Early History of the Vaisnava Sect. 

3. Sri Samaresh Bandyopadhyay then read his paper on ‘Some 
Official Designations from Coin-Names’ in which he enumerated a 
number of official designations known from Шегагу and archaeological 
sources such as Rupyüdhyaksa, Rüpatarka, Hairanyika, Sauvarnika, 
Drammasaustha, etc. derived from com-names like rupya, rupa, 
hiranya, suvarna, dramma, etc., respectively. In this connection, he 
commented on certain views of scholars like D. К. Bhandarkar and 
others. Dr. А N. Lahiri drew attention to the rejection of the bad 
coms by cutting them as referred to by Sn Bandyopadhyay and 
remarked that this is still the practice. 

[The paper has been published above, pp 94 Ё] 

A Prof. Sircar then discussed the problems relating to some 
Buddhist spells from China. He displayed photographic prints of 
certain documents containing the spells written in the Indian Siddha- 
mātrkā alphabet (often called Siddham) side by side with their 
Chinese transliteration. Before discussing the spells, Prof  Sircar 
narrated how, dumng his stay in Moscow іп 1961, he received the 
documents from a young Russian student of Chinese phonology. 
Sn S. Bandyopadhyay wanted to know the date of the records Prof 
Sircar replied that the documents are late medieval though the alphabet 
used resembles the early medieval writing of North India which 
continued to be used in the priestly writing of the Buddhists of China, 
Japan, etc., till modern times. 


XX 
Thursday, the 15th February, 1968. 


Present: Prof D. C. Sircar, M.A, Ph.D (in the chai); Sri D. 
Mukherjee, MA; Dr. К K. Ganguly, M.A, DPhil; Sri Т.М. 
Chakraborty, M.A; Dr. K. K Dasgupta, M.A., DPhil; Dr. A.N. 
Lahiri, M.A., DLitt; Sri D. K. Biswas, M.A; Dr. S K Mitra, MA, 
D Phill.; Sri В. К. Bhattacharya, M.A.; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, МА, 
D.Phil; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LLB; Sm. J. Dasgupta, M.A.; 
Dr N. N Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Phil; Dr. A K Chatterjee, M.A., 
D.Phil.; Sri S. Datta, М.А; Sr L К. Pramanik; Sn T. P. Mandal; 
Sri A. B. Pal; Sm. S. Adhikari; Sm. A. Saha; and others. 
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Proceedings: Dr. А. К. Chatterjee read a paper entitled ‘Different 
Aspects ôf Skanda-Kürttikeya's Character’. He spoke on the charac- 
teristics of the god as found in the Great Epic and the various 
Purápas. According to hum, it would be difficult to find a more 
complex deity in the Brühmanical pantheon than Skanda-Kiürttikeya. 
He was not only worshipped as a war-god, but also as the god of 
learning and as a bachelor god who usually shunned the company of 
women. The same deity was also worshipped as a god of knavery 
and theft, and, elsewhere, he has been pictured as fond of women. 
Dr. Chatterjee, in this connection, emphasised the Nonaryan traits 
found in Kürttikeya's character and suggested his association with 
some gods belonging to the primitive, un-Aryan tribes ; but, like 
Siva with whom he was associated in later mythology, Skanda was 
looked upon as а god who could grant the boon of children to barren 
women At the same time, the god is said to have harassed children 
and new-born babies All these, according to Dr. Chatterjee, prove 
that he was really а composite deity. 

Prof Sicar agreed with Dr. Chatterjee that Skanda-Karttikeya, 
like most other gods of the Brahmanical pantheon, is a composite 
and complex deity. In this connection, he recounted a popular story 
he'had heard from his grandmother in his childhood, explaming 
why Káàrttikeya preferred to remain a Kumara (Bachelor) throughout 
his life. According to this story, Karttikeya found his mother seated 
for eating an enormous quantity of food for fear that, on her son's 
marriage, her daughter-in-law might starve her. Sn D. K. Biswas 
suggested that the amorous aspect of Kaürttikeya's character was 
probably due to his connection with Agni who often appears as a 
ravisher of woman (including married girls). He further suggested 
that some of the traits of Skanda-Kürttikeya were, in all probability, 
due to his association with Rudra-Siva. Sm S. Bandyopadhyay asked 
Dr Chatterjee whether he had anything to say on Khrttikeya's con- 
nection with hunting. Dr  Chatterjee replied that, nowhere in the 
Purànas and the epics, K&rttikeya is painted as a hunter, but his 
association with the peacock might suggest some connexion with 
hunting Sri Bandyopadhyay further drew Dr  Chatterjee's attention 
to the fact that Kürttikeya had also some association with elephants. 
Dr Chatterjee replied that, among the various South Indian sculptures 
representing Kfrttikeya, the Gajavihana type is also found. Dr. K. К. 
Dasgupta asked Dr. Chatterjee about the antiquity of the Karttikeya 
cult. Dr Chatterjee, quoting Patafijali, replied that his worship as 
an independent deity dates from at least the Maurya period. 

2. Prof. D. C. Sircar then read his paper on the Balotra which 
is found as the name of a silver coin in several passages of Muham- 
mad ‘Awfi’s Jami'ul Hikayat. He offered a suggestion in order to 
explain the name of the said coin which is not known from any Indian 
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source. In Prof Ѕисагз opinion, the name might have been derived 
from a place name and, in this connection, he drew attentibn to the 
well-known township of Balotra in the Jodhpur Division of Rajasthan. 
He suggested that the Balotra coins were probably minted by the 
moneyers of Balotra. He also referred to the role of the moneyers, 
who usually obtained permission for minting coms from the ruling 
power, in the manufacture of coins in ancient and medievel India. 

Dr A N Lahiri wanted to know the extact specimens of the 
early medieval coins of India. with which Prof. Sircar was inclined 
to identify the Balotra. Prof. Sircar replied that the Balotra was 
probably the Bull-and-Horseman type coms which have very high 
silver content Sri S. Bandyopadhyay wanted to add the Mev&di 
Мапа to the coins named after places as enlisted by Prof Sircar, 
eg, Lokki-Gadyüna, Lokkiya-Visa and Nelliir-Madai. 

[Ihe paper has been published in the Journal of Ancient Indian 
History, Vol. I, 1967-68, pp. 83 ff] 


XXI 


Thursday, the 21st March, 1958. 


Present: Prof D. C. Sircar, M.A., PhD. (in the chair); Sri D. 
Mukherjee, M.A; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, МА; Dr. A. N Lahin, 
M.A., D.Litt; Si D. K. Biswas, MA; Dr. S. K. Mitra, M.A, 
D.Phil.; Dr. D R Das, MA, D.Phil; Dr. S R. Das, M.A., 
D.Phi ; Su R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A; Dr Sm. K. Saha, M.A. 
D Phil; Sn S Bandyopadhyay, M A., LLB; Sm. J Dasgupta, М.А; 
Dr N. М. Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Phil; Dr. А K. Chatterjee, M.A., 
D Phil.; Sri S. P. Singh, MA; Sri К. P. Majumdar, M.A; Dr. М. К. 
Chaudhuri, M A., D.Phil; and others. | 


Proceedings: Sri К. K Bhattacharya read his paper entitled 
‘Siva-linga and Pa$upati in the Eyes of the Devotee’ ın which he said 
that modern scholars, misguided by the European Indologists, entertain 
a number of misconceptions regarding the worship of Siva-hünga and 
believe that it 18 nothing but the cult of the phallus or the male 
generative organ In Sri Bhattacharya's. opinion, the said scholars have 
neither the depth of knowledge nor the capacity to understand the 
true significance of Linga worship ‘Quoting verses from the Skanda, 
Siva and Linga Puránas and some ‘other works, Sm Bhattacharya 
argued that the Siva-lifga is wrongly interpreted as the symbol of the 
generative organ of Lord Siva. The upper portion of the Liga, 
according to him, represents the sky and the lower part the earth 
In support of his interpretation, Sri Bhattacharya referred to the des- 
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cription of the Jyotir-linga of Siva found in the J/tanasamhita of the 
Siva Ригйпа 

Prof Sircar did not approve of Sri Bhattacharya's parochial and 
sectarian approach in dealing with an important historical problem. 
He pointed out that there were musunderstandings, musrepresentations 
and suppression of facts in Sri Bhattacharya’s discussion. He further 
obsereved that Sri Bhattacharya probably did not know that the Siva- 
hnga, discovered at Gudimallam near Renigunta in Andhra Pradesh, has 
exactly the shape of a mala organ of generation and bears a represen- 
tation of the god Siva in human form with the urdhva-linga character- 
istic. The said Linga, Prof. Sircar continued, is assigned to the 
second or first century B.C. and is earlier than the literary works cited 
by Sm Bhattacharya. He also observed that there are again many 
passages in the Pur&nas and the Tantras in which the Devi is called 
Yonirupa or Bhagarüpa and Siva is described as Lingarupin, in which 
the meaning of the words yoni, bhaga and linga is beyond doubt, 
though, unfortunately, Sri Bhattacharya ignored all such cases. It was 
easy, Prof. Sircar said, to offer a philosophical interpretation to any- 
thing and drew, in this connection, attention to Rabindranith’s well- 
known poem entitled Hin-fin-chaf. In his opinion, Sn Bhattacharya 
should have collected all data relating to the problem and studied 
and utilised them in establishing his conclusion 

Dr S K. Mitra remarked that there was no need of pursuing the 
discussion on Sri Bhattacharya's pape: any further and requested Prof. 
Sircar to pass on to the next item of the agenda. But Dr. N. K. 
Chaudhun wanted to say something in defence of Sri Bhattacharya's 
opinion. Dr. Chaudhuri said that linga means ‘an emblem’, so that 
the füla-grüma is the linga or emblem of Visnu Не felt that the 
expression §iva-linga need not be interpreted as the male organ of 
Siva. Sri R. K. Bhattacharya also reiterated certain points in defence 
of his views. 

2 Sri $ P. Singh read his paper entitled ‘A New Seal from Bihar’. 
The seal in question was exhibited It is of rectangular shape and one 
of its interesting features is that ıt has a hole in its back projection 
for the passing of a thread. Sri Singh was of the opinion that the 
seal was worn as an amulet Its importance lies in the symbol of the 
‘three-peaked hill with crescent’ which it bears. According to Sri Singh, 
the seal should be dated to the first century B.C. Prof. D C. Sircar 
thought that the seal is interesting; but, in his opinion, it was probably 
used for the purpose of sealing and not as amulet He explained the 
hole at the back by suggesting that the seal was probably hung on a 
nail by means of a piece of thread. 

3. Sri В. P. Majumdar read a paper entitled “History of Ancient 
India from Persian and French Sources’. He referred to a book by 
the French author Perron, in which a number of alleged ancient 
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Indian kings are mentioned in certain genealogical lists quoted. Prof. 
Sircar and Dr. S. R. Das requested Sri Majumdar to read out one 
or two lists Prof. Sircar then said that the lists might have been 
adapted pmncipally from the ‘Ain-i-Akbari. 

4. Prof. D. C. Sircar exhibited the inked impression of an inscrip- 
tion engraved on the pedestal of a Buddha image now in the British 
Museum, London. The palaeography of the inscription shows, in 
Prof. Sircar’s opinion, that the image was probably made in the 
dominions of the Guptas in the fourth or fifth century A.D. The im- 
pression shows only slight damage to the writing, so that all the 
letters are decipherable. The record is wnitten in Sanskrit verse, 
though the language is defective. The inscription runs as follows: 


1. Satyanander=yyateh punya-skandho=yalm] Matrba(va)- 
і rmmanah | 

2. Bhiksor=Ajitasenasya Kulamitrasya ca(c=4@) dbhutah |(||) 
Phalam—asmüd-dhi yat—pra(pra) ptam—ebhih | sat-karmma- 
karibhih | 

satva(ttva)nam=eva tac-chüntyai syad—esam c—amrta- 


pradajm | (||)] 


Prof. Sircar was inclined to amend Satyanander=yyateh to Satynandi- 
yateh. He observed that, according to the inscnrption, the wonderful 
image bearing the epigraph was the punya-skanda (multitude of good 
deeds) of the Yati (monk) Satyanandin of Matrvarman, of the 
Bhiksu (monk) Ajitasena and of Kulamitra and that whatever fruit 
(religious merit) would come to the four performers of the good deed 
out of the same might go for the peace of all sentient beings and 
also might bring Nirvána (Amrta—PBli Атаат) to the said four 
persons. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


I 


THE HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA (c. A.D. 320-760) 
by Radhagovinda Basak, published by Sambodhi Publications Private 
Ltd, Calcutta, 2nd Edition, 1967; pages xix 4-432; price Rs. 25.00. 


Dr. Radhagovinda Basak, who holds an eminent position in the 
field of Indological studies, 1s to be congratulated for the book, since, 
in spite of his old age, he has been able to bring out a revised and 
enlarged version of an important work which became not only long 
out of print (first published in 1934) but also somewhat out of date 
due to the discovery of fresh epigraphic and numismatic material The 
book under review is based on a critical study of available sources— 
hterary, numismatic and particularly epigraphic Dr Basak's profound 
knowledge of Sanskrit has helped him in offering new interpretation 
of Sanskritic passages occurring either in literary texts or in inscriptions. 

The book 1s divided into twelve chapters The introductory chapter 
gives an idea about the general trend of Indian history. Chapters II-IV 
deal with the history of the rise, culmination and decline of the 
Imperial] Guptas The author has discussed the controversial problems 
relating to Каса and Ràmagupta, and has expressed a balanced view. 
In Chapter IV, he has thrown hght on the knotty problem of the 
successors of Skandagupta and the gradual decline of the Guptas His 
old suggestions that KumBragupta of the Sarnath inscription (473 AD) 
should be distinguished from the homonymous son of Narasimhagupta 
and that the former should be regarded as Kumiragupta П and the 
latter as Kumüragupta ПІ are now generally accepted In the light 
of the Nalandà seals, he has now modified his former view about 
Pürugupta and his successors and has suggested that the direct line 
continued to rule 1n Magadha uninterruptedly for a further period of 
about a century through Budhagupta and Narasimhagupta. Не thinks 
that Pürugupta ruled for a short period, not immediately after Skanda- 
gupta, but after Kumüragupta II who succeeded Skandagupta and 
might have been the latter's son According to this view, Pürugupta 
was folowed by his son Budhagupta and Narasimhagupta successively, 
and the last-named prince by his son Kumfragupta III and grandson 
Visnugupta These suggestions obviate the difficulty of cramming in 
three reigns (viz. those of Pürugupta, his son Narasimhagupta and 
his son Kumiragupta, taking the last-mentioned king to be identical 
with his namesake of the Sarnath inscnption) within the very short 
period of nine years between 467 AD (the Jast known date of Skanda- 
gupta) and 476 A.D. (the first known date of Budhagupta). 
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In Chapters V and VI the author has discussed the history of the 
successors of the Impenal Guptas, viz. the Maukharis and the Later 
Guptas, and their rivalry for supremacy, as well as their relationship 
with Harsavardhana and other contemporary powers like the Gaudas 
of Bengal and the rulers of K&mariipa in Assam. Chapters УП and 
IX deal with the two kingdoms of Bengal, viz. Gauda and Vanga- 
Samatata The career of SaS$ànka has been descnbed in details, some 
of which have been added in this edition. Chapters УШ and X 
discuss the history and chronology respectively of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty of Orissa and of the kingdom of Kāmarūpa. The career of 
Bhaskaravarman and his relationship with Harsavardhana, Sašñnka 
and other contemporary rulers have been discussed in detail. 

Chapter IX relates to the contemporary history of Nepal, in which 
the chronology of the early Licchavi kings of Nepal has been rewritten 
with the help of recently published material In the concluding 
chapter the author has made some general observations on the cultural 
aspects, pertaining to social, religious and economic conditions as well 
as the administrative system, of the period. 

We may draw the attention of the learned author to a few points 
‘which have not been clarified First, the question of ‘the original 
home of the Guptas’ has not been discussed The author has taken 
it for granted that the political centre of the Guptas was at 
Pitaliputra from the very beginning; but he has not indicated how, 
when and under what circumstances they occupied it, or who was the 
ruling authority there prior to their occupation, or why the Lacchavi 
‘relationship was of such a paramount political importance to the Guptas 

Then, he refers to Bhimavarman of the Kausàmbi inscription of 
year 139 as a feudatory under Skandagupta (p 84), thus referring the 
year of this record to the Gupta era (as formerly done by some 
scholars) But it has now been shown that the era in question is to 
be identified with the Saka era Bhimavarman of the above-mentioned 
epigraph actually belonged to the Magha dynasty which ruled in the 
Rewa-Kauá&mbi region during the post-Kusina and pre-Gupta period, 
and obviously could not be a Gupta feudatory. 

Again, we cannot agree with the author's suggestion that the dates 
occurnng on the coins of some of the Maukhari kings, viz. Tšñnavarman 
(years 54, 55), Sarvavarman (year 58) and Avantivarman (year 67), 
refer to a Maukhari era starting about 499-500 A.D. (p 136), for 
the simple reason that some of the Gupta-type silver coins of the 
White Hūna chief Toramàna also bear a similar date (year 52), 
apparently of the same era. 

A few technical errors may also be pointed out. This second 
edition of Dr Basak's work badly suffers from careless proof-reading. 
There are quite a number of mistakes which have not been corrected 
in ‘Addenda et Corrigenda’, The list of abbreviations which should 
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have appreared at the beginning according to the ‘Contents’, strangely 
occurs ať the very end The want of a fegular bibliography is also felt. 
We consider the book as one of the standard works on the subject. 


SM. BELA LAHIRI 
ë | 


THE SAKTI CULT AND ТАКА, edited by D C. Sircar, Director, 
Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University; published by the Superintendent, Calcutta Unr- 
versity Press, Calcutta 1967; pages 191 with 9 plates; price Rs 10 00. 


The Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta University, should, be congratulated for the publica- 
tion of this interesting and valuable werk on Saktism. Published with 
the financial assistance of the University Grants Commission, it con- 
tains the proceedings of two seminars on the ‘Cult of Sakti’ and 
‘Iconography of Tari’ held at the Centre in 1965, m which many 
eminent scholars of other Universities and educational institutions 
participated. Of the eighteen papers by different scholars published 
in this volume, twelve relate to the various aspects of the Sakti Cult 
(Part I) and six, to the concept of Tara (Part П). Of the 9 Plates, 
some of the reproductions are original while all of them are important 
from the standpoint of Brihmanical and Buddhistic iconography. 

In Part I, the paper of Dr. О Sastri on the ‘Cult of Sakti’ serves | 
the purpose of prolegomena to Saktism, since it traces its ongin and 
development from the Vedic to the Epic age, though the paper appears 
to be merely an echo of Chapter I of the Sakti or Divine Power by 
S K. Das (Calcutta University, 1934). Dr R. N. Mehta attributes 
the origin of the cult to the culture of the Stone Age The back- 
ground of the primitive Sakti Cult has been delineated by Dr B. P. 
Sinha. The theories relating to the probable опрп of the cult, 
presented by the aforesaid scholars, touch most of the aspects of the 
problem, though clarification and substantiation of certain points are 
needed “А Non-Aryan Aspect of the Devi' by Sri A. К. Bhattacharya 
(Sanskrit College, Calcutta) is interesting Regional developments of 
the Cult of Sakti have been discussed in the stimulating papers on the 
‘Cult of Sakti in Tamilland’ by Prof T. V. Mahalingam, ‘Evolution of 
aktı Cult at Jajpur, Bhubaneswar and Puri’ by Sri К S. Behera, 
‘Sakti Cult in Western India’ by Prof. D. C Sircar, and ‘Sakti Worship 
in Rajasthan’ by Sri P. К. Majumdar. Sidelight has been thrown on 
the cult in two papers, one relating to the 'Link between Vaisnavism 
and Saktism’ by Sri B. C. Raychaudhuri and the other, to 'Saktism 
and Mother-right by Sri N. N Bhattacharya. The Vedic conception 
of dual divinity, whatever be its meditational aspect, appears to have 
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been adopted as an art-motif by some religious systems in the post-Gupta 
period, to bury their sectaman rancour as evidenced by well-designed 
iconic devices like Sankara-Nür&yapna (Haryardha) or Hari-Hara and 
Umisahita or Ardhanàri$vara. The former 18 aimed at bringing about 
a rapprochement between Vaisnavism and §aivism and the latter, 
between Saivism and §aktism. While literary and epigraphic data 
point to Ardhandrigvara as a divinity and also Siva’s lilámürti, we біра 
some beautiful representations of it 1n art. Dr. A. М. Lahiri deals with 
certain interesting features of  Ardhanüri$vara on a ‘Tripur& coin. 
Equally interesting 1s 'Sakti Cult and Coins of North-Eastern India’ 
by Dr. Sm. Bela Lahiri. In the case of these two papers, the coin- 
devices in question should have been reproduced. 

In Part H of the work there are six papers on the goddess Tara. 
Dr. К. К Dasgupta's paper on the ‘Iconography of Tari’ is interesting 
though, in the absence of suitable photographs of the types of images 
concerned, one would expect a little more elaboration of his statements 
to form a clear idea about what he has said. The paper of Prof. D. C. 
sircar on the “Tari of Candradvipa’ is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the worship of Тага, perhaps as the most important 
and popular deity, in Eastern Bengal. The writer has succeeded in 
proving the worship of Khadiravani-Tari of Vajrayana Buddhism in 
Candradvipa and also her acceptance as the guardian deity by the 
Palas. Sri D. C. Bhattacharya has made a definite contribution to our 
knowledge of Mahaméya-vijaya-vahini, an aspect of Т&га. Hus reference 
to the Dharanisamgraha deserves careful consideration Is the goddess 
the same as the Buddhist Durgottarà, whose worship in Eastern India 
has been definitely proved by epigraphic evidence? Sm N N. 
Bhattacharya’s paper on the ‘Chinese Origin of the Cult of Tari’ is 
controversial The conception of the female energy or Sakti of some 
male gods of the Br&hmanical and Buddhistic pantheons had its origin 
in India and not outside The fact that it had originated in this 
country, during the post-Vedic period, has been established by the 
grammar of Panini (IV i. 49), which, again 1s perfectly in consonance 
with the information supplied by the Mahabhürata. It is equally cer- 
tain that Tàr&, as the deified female energy of the great Buddhist god 
Avalokite$vara, came to be known to the people of Tibet, for the first 
time, during the reign of king Srong-tsan-Gam-po (acc. c. 629 A.D) 
who introduced Buddhism into that country, probably after the founda- 
tion of Lhasa (639 AD.), with the help of Magadhan missionaries. 
It may be noted that the conceptions of the ‘Green Türà' and the 
‘White Tari’ are associated undisputably with that powerful Tibetan 
monarch Obviously therefore, the cult of Tra had its origin in 
Eastern India sometime in the pre-Harsa period and that, too, in the 
Vajrayana form of Buddhism. The Vamicdra type of that cult appears 
to have manifested itself in the decadent penod of Mantrayina 
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Buddhism, when most of the Tantras advocating the performance of 
sexual rites as cult practices, were composed. The ongin of Tantncism 
from Taoism of China or their mutual relation, if there had been any, 
is yet to be established A probable clue to investigate the theory of 
the advent of Tara in China and also of her coming to India, has 
been furnished by the interest taken by Princess Wen-cheng, daughter 
of the Chinese emperor T'ai-tsung and the second queen of the 
aforesaid Tibetan king Srong-tsan-Gam-po, who was believed to be an 
incarnation of "White Тага’, in the propagation of Vajrayàna both 
in Tibet and China It may be noted here that her co-wife, the 
Nepalese princess Bhrkiti, was believed to be the incarnation of 
"Green Tara’ (Khadirvani) The paper of Sn S. Chattopadhyay on 
Trailokyavijayi, a hitherto unknown Buddhist goddess, 1s interesting. 
[For her mention in a Tantra text, see Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc Med 
Ind, pp. 81, 108 —Ed] Further investigation on the cult and iconic 
aspect of this deity 1s needed 

An interesting paper is “Tari as a Serpent Deity and its Jain 
Counterpart Padmfvati’ by Sri A К. Bhattacharya (Indian Museum, 
Calcutta), equating the Buddhist goddess Tari with the Jain deity 
Padmavati and thereby opening a new line of iconographical research. 
The association of Tira, as a serpent deity, with Jànguh, Padmhvati, 
and Manasaé or Padmé is a subject for further investigation. 

The Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta University, deserves the best wishes of all Indolo- 
gists for publishing a series of such learned works as the one under 
review 


C. D. CHATTERJEE 


HI 


STUDIES IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
MEDIEVAL ANDHRA (AD 1000-1600 by Dr. K. Sundaram ; 
published by Тпуеп Publishers, Madras, 1968; pages 96; price 
Rs 1000 


The small book under review is divided into eight chapters—The 
Political Complexion of Medieval Andhra, The Nature of Industry, 
The Artisan Community, Trade and Commerce, The Vaisya Commu- 
nity, The Balafija Merchants, and Conclusion The above is followed 
by an Appendix, a Glossary, Select Bibliography and Index. 

The object of the monograph is to offer a summary account of 
the socio-economic life of the Andhra country from the 11th to the 
16th century AD. and of the emergence of powerful guilds like those 
of the artisans (Panchanamvaru), the oilmongers (Teliki) and the 
traders like the Vaisyas and the Balafijas, 
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In the first chapter the author describes in outline the rise and fall 
of various dynasties and the influence of the political condition on 
trade and commerce. Chapter H deals with different industries of 
the time, such as those of metal, wood and stone work, those based 
on agricultural produce and textiles, and others. These industries 
employed a number of craftsmen like the goldsmith, carpenter, oil- 
monger and weaver. In the third chapter dealing with the artisan 
community, the author shows how they met the needs of the ordinary 
people as well as the kings and chiefs. The artisans (Panchanamvaru) 
claimed to be the descendants of the five sons of Visvakarman. 
Chapter IV deals with the Veliki community which claimed descent 
from Manu, while Chapter V briefly describes the condition of internal 
and overseas trade with reference to the commercial importance of the 
big temples as well as of the towns of Vengi, Bezwada, Guntur, 
Ghantasala, Rajahmundry, etc. The following two chapters give a 
brief account of the VaiSya and Balafija merchants. 

The treatment of the subject is very short, but interesting The 
author has collected information from various sources, such as ins- 
cnptons, Telugu works, and accounts of foreign travellers like 
Marcopolo, Abdur Rajjak and Nicolo Conti. The glossary of tech- 
nical terms would have been useful if the words were transliterated with 
diacritical marks. 

Among mistakes, attention may be drawn to Каӣјагаја-соіа'в acces- 
sion quoted (p. 2, line 10) as 989 A.D. (in place of 985 A D.), while 
the reign of Saktivarman is quoted (p. 3, line 10) as 1000-1001 A.D. 
which should be 1000-1011 A D. "The index is not quite satisfactory 
and the printing of the book suffers from misprints and the lack of 


diacritical marks. 
SM. KSHANIKA SAHA 


IV 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL INDIA, Part I (A to D), edited by K. D. Bajpai and 
others; published by Indic Academy, Varanasi, 1967 ; pages 120; price 
Rs. 20.00. 


Literary sources, inscriphons and foreign accounts furnish valuable 
data relating to the historical geography of ancient and medieval India. 
These have been utilised in the past by several scholars who felt that, 
for a correct and comprehensive understanding of historical facts, 
knowledge of geography is essential. Alexander Cunningham's Ancient 
Geography of India, J. W. McCrmdle's Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy and other works, Schoff's Periplus, Pargiter's translation of 
the Markandeya Purana, Kirfel's Kosmographie der Inder (which is a 
complete work on Indian cosmography—Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
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Jain) and other works, and D. C Sircar's Studies in the Geography 
of Áncient and Medieval India and Cosmography and Geography in 
Early Indian Literature, are some of the important works on the subject. 
Reference should also be made in this connexion to the geographical 
studies of H C. Raychaudhuri incorporated in his Studies in. Indian 
Antiquities and to S N. Majumdar-Sastn’s notes in his edition of 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India. 

М. L. Dey was the first to publish а dictionary of geographical 
names of ancient and medieval India It was followed by B. C. Law's 
Historical Geography of Ancient India which is also a geographical dic- 
tionary Ancient place-names occur in lexicographical works of 
Monter-Williams, Macdonell and Keith, Malalasekera and others In 
some cases, geographical data from particular works have been publish- 
ed in alphabetical lists; cf. Flect’s list compiled from the Brhatsamhita, 
Abbot's from the Bhagavata Purana, Agrawala's from Pünini's grammar, 
Awasthi’s from the Skanda Purana, Patil's from the Vayu Purana, etc. 
In this connection mention should be made of Kane’s Histo:v of Dhar- 
mafastra, the fourth volume of which contains a list of holy places. 

Thus, there is no dearth of geographical studies and the merit of 
any special work in this field should be judged in terms of the pre- 
vious contributions to this subject. In the work under review the 
known geographical materials relating to ancient and medieval India 
are arranged in alphabetical crder, the present part covering the 
entries under A to D The publishers inform us that the rest of 
the entries will form the subject matter of the following seven parts. 
The present work is undoubtedly an improvement on the previous 
attempts. It contains greater number of entries The references are 
also clear-cut. Therefore we welcome the book. 

However, the book has some serious defects. First of all, the 
cosmographical aspect is entirely overlooked There are hundreds of 
cosmographical terms in Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain works 
Though the character of ancient Indian cosmography is partly mythical, 
yet its importance cannot at all be ignored. Secondly, ancient peoples 
are not at all mentioned, though Vedic, Ригаліс, Buddhist and Jain 
works mention numerous peoples and many of the ancient places were 
named after their occupants In some cases, it is difficult to determine 
whether a particular term denotes a people or a country. Thirdly, there 
18 no mention of the geographical technical terms 

A serious defect of the book 18 that the compilers cared very 
little for the Classical accounts of India Only a few names occur 
from Ptolemy’s Geography and the Periplus ‘The works of Arrian, 
Diodorus Siculus, Justin, Plutarch, Strabo, Pliny and others are not at 
all consulted The same holds good in the case of the Chinese 
sources. So far as the geography of medieva] India is concerned, there 
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18 no entry from Sachau's Alberuni's India, Elliots and Dowson's 
History of India and Jarrett's ‘Ain-i-Akbari. . 

There are other methodological defects. АП the entries are made 
from secondary sources, even though the model of such works should 
be the Vedic Index and the Dictionary of Pah Proper Names ‘The 
difficulty of quoting original references from secondary works, especially 
in this type of books, may be explained by a few examples. Thus 
Adityatrama is described in this book in the following way: “А 
sacred tirtha referred to in the Mahabharata (83184) and the Padma- 
purana" Jt appears that this has been adopted from Kane. But what 
15 Mbh. 83.184 ? 

Another defect is that it has only a few entries from archaeological 
sources borrowed from В С Law's book referred to above. Even 
though innumerable place names are found in the inscriptions, the 
compilers have not made entries from Epigraphia Indica, South Indian 
Inscriptions, etc. The price of the book is high; but the get-up dis- 
couraging, and there are too many misprints We hope that, in the 
following seven parts, the editors will be more careful and laborious 
so that they will be more useful to the students. 


N. N. BHATTACHARYA 
V 


EARLY СО] А ART by S R. Balasubrahmanyam ; published by 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, etc, 1966, pp xxm+265, with one 
map, 11 sketches and plans and 114 illustrations; price Rs 6000 


In the introduction of the book under review, the author says that 
his aim is to present in two volumes ‘a scientific survey of the temples 
of the Early Cola period’, ie. the period from 850 to 985 AD The 
present volume has twelve chapters, viz., Village Gods of South India ; 
Temple Evolution in the Tamil Country during the Sangam Age; 
Temple Building in the Pallava Age; Origin and Kinds of Temples; 
Role of the Temples; Political Background; Vijayàlaya (Parakesari) ; 
Temples of Vijayülaya's Time; R&jakesarivarman (Aditya I); Temples 
of Aditya’s Time; Historical Survey; and Conclusion. It has also 
a Glossary of Technical Terms and a number of sketches, illustrations, 
etc. 

The first chapter covering only two pages gives an inadequate ac- 
count of the village deities In Chapter П on the evolution of temples 
dunng the Sangam age, one finds only a discussion on the antiquity of 
writing in the Tamil land, gods and goddesses worshipped, and so on. 
The author understands vanamála as a garland of tulasi and pitambara as 
a silk garment (p. 7). 
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The third chapter gives a brief description of the Pallava temples 
and rock-cut caves But the importance of the Pallava rathas and 
structural shrines is scarcely realised Here we have the beginning, so 
to say, of the Dr&vida temple style on a surer footing, and in order 
to understand the evolution of that style during the Cola period, one 
has to know the extent to which the Pallava builders advanced 
Properly speaking, the Cola temples are the logical outcome of the 
centuries of experience gathered during the Pallava epoch. In a book 
on the Cola art, the Pallava architecture has no place unless this 
point is emphasised. 

In the next chapter on the origin and types of temples, we are 
told, “Temples should have different origins", that “the godly element 
was actively at work in places of natural beauty" (so that some of 
the earliest temples were erected on hills and river sides) and that 
temples were built under the patronage of kings, nobles and private 
philanthropists. The author really throws no light on the origin and 
development of temple architecture. Unless socio-religious practices 
of the region concerned are carefully investigated, the emergence of 
the temple cannot be explained. 

Reference is made to a kind of temples which are memorial tombs. 
There is reason to believe that the tomb-structures, in which relics of 
the dead were deposited, sometimes served as prototypes of temples. 
In the inscriptions, ranging from the 7th to the llth century, we find 
the term ѓан in the sense of stone temples An inscription from 
Pudukkottai records the excavation of a rock-cut shrine of Siva on 
the Tiruvalattur hill “п the form of a tal? (Inscriptions of Pudukkottal 
State, No. 18). It is significant that the rock-cut tombs of Malabar, 
the only rock-cut monuments earlier than these early cave temples in 
the south, are called taii 

In the same chapter, the author endeavours to trace the devardja 
cult, known in the countries of Indochina in South India. But it is 
not clear how the funerary temples ‘erected over the places of burial 
of the mortal remains of ascetics, saints and sages’ (р 20) prove the 
existence of devardja cult in South India The fifth chapter discusses 
the role of the temple as a centre of learning, music and dance, a 
place of royal worship, etc The chapter would have been more 
useful if the part played by temples in the social economy and state 
politics was examined in a meaningful way. The sixth chapter, entitled 
Political Background, deals in three pages with the political history 
of South India from the Sangam Age to the пе of the Colas. 

In the five succeeding chapters, one will get a comprehensive list 
of temples built during the reign of Vijayálaya (Parakesarin) and 
Aditya (Ваӣјакеѕагіуагтап). The author deserves our thanks for 
drawing our attention to the little known temples constructed 
at the beginning of Imperial Cola rule. But the chapters are not 
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without defects. In fact, while going through the pages, one gets 
the impression that the author devoted his energy more to the details 
of temple inscriptions than to the structures. Very often, only the 
contents of the inscriptions are given, leaving the structure itself to 
anybody’s guess. 

The author rightly observes that the “art of temple-building was 
never static, but was ever in a state of dynamic development through- 
out the Cola penod; and new stylistic features make their appearance 
in almost every reign.” It was expected that he would make this 
development visible to us. He has tried to fix the dates of the early 
Cola temples, though they are sometimes tentative His summary of 
the temple inscriptions will be useful to the students of socio-economic 
history. But on the whole, the book has little to do with art, and 
architectural description occupies a secondary position in relation to 
other details. 

The absence of diacritical marks in the book and the free use of 
both the continental and Indian systems of spelling add much to 
the confusion. 

The printing and get up of the book are of high standard. 


DIPAKRANJAN Das 
VI 


EARLY INDIAN ECONOMICS (Studies in the Economic Life of 
Northern and Иелеп India, С. 200 B.C.—300 AD) by Govinda Lal 
Adhya; published by Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1965; pages 
xii+219 with one map; price Rs. 24 00. 


The monograph under review is essentially a thesis submitted by 
the author to the University of London in 1962 for the degree of 
Ph.D. Dr. Adhya begins with a survey of the source materials and 
then discusses the problem of ownership of land (pp. 25-30), the most 
controversial topic of the ancient Indian land system Without going 
into detail, he supports the view of the Milindapafha and Manusmrti, 
according to which the king is the lord of all land (p. 30) But the 
views of ancient Indian law-givers on land tenure and kingship varied, 
and the system underwent changes in course of time. Dr. Adhya has 
not discussed other aspects of land system, such as types of land, land 
tenure, апа the survey, measurement, sale and grant of land. Не also 
analyses the revenue system in а broad general way (pp. 30-38), the 
sections on irngation (pp. 38-40) and agriculture and the agriculturists 
(рр. 41-45) being not quite satisfactory. Dr Adhya follows those 
writers who interpret sadbhagin as ‘one who takes 4 part of the 
yield’ (p. 34) He does not discuss cattle-wealth on which the agri- 
cultural economy of ancient India largely depended. 
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Dr Adhya’s chapters on industry and inland and foreign trade 
(pp 46-476) are exhaustive and interesting. He has re-studied the 
matenals used by N. C. Bandyopadhyay, A N. Bose and others and 
properly utilised the available foreign sources (Graeco-Roman, Chinese, 
etc.), contemporary insceriptons and coins. But all the evidence of 
Sanskrit works has not been used in the above context. The author 
IS to be commended for his thorough analysis of India’s trade relations 
with the Roman empire Не has added three valuable appendices, 
(A) Kusina Gold Coins, (B) Exchange of Coins at Barygaza, and 
(С) А Few Points on Metallurgy as found in the Arthasédstra. 

While revising the book for a new edition, Dr. Adhya may discuss 
such important aspects of economic life as labour, corporate economic 
life, and currency, exchange and money-lending Emphasis may also 
be put on land, labour, capital апа organisation. 

Despite some defects, Dr Adhya’s monograph is an important 
addition to the meagre literature on early Indian economic history, and 
we look forward to more studies of this kind from his learned pen. 


S. K. Marrv 


VII 


А SHORT HISTORY OF PAKISTAN, Book I (Pre-Muslim Period) 
by А. Н. Dani; published by the University of Karachi, 1967; pages 
222 (including an index of 20 pages) with 4 maps 


This small book by Prof. A. H. Dani is 'intended to serve the pur- 
pose of a text-book at the undergraduate level’, according to the pre- 
fatory note of Prof I H Qureshi, the general editor of a series of 
such works Prof Qureshi raises the  questions—"Is it possible to 
write the history of Pakistan at all? Сап it be disentangled sufficiently 
from the history of India to stand by itself?” His answer is that 
'for certain periods, the history of Pakistan can be narrated almost 
independently and, for other periods..... what happened here had 
only a local significance and this also could not be fully understood 
without reference to greater happenings involving larger areas...... So 
far as India is concerned, its events have not always been the 
dominant factor in our history. For long periods we have been the 
arbiters of India's destiny. Viewed as an experiment on these lines, 
Prof Danis atempt to write a text-book for the students of Pakistan 
may be regarded as a success. 

The work is divided into the following chapters—1. ^ Geographical 
Factors in the History of Pakistan, H Sources of Ancient History, 
III Prehistory and Protohistory, IV. The Age and Culture of the 
Vedic Aryans, V. The Age of Compromise: Philosophical and Rel- 
gious Developments, VI. The Achaemenian Age and Alexander’s Inva- 
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sion, VII. The Maurya Age, VIII Foreign Invasions and the Age of the 
Great Kushanas, IX. Kushana Shahis, Huna Shahis and the Age of the 
Imperial Guptas, X. The Age of Empire-buiuding in East Pakistan, 
and XI. Mediaevalism and the Decline of the Hindus 

Prof. Danrs narranve is lucid and reads well, though, as expected 
in the case of the ancient period of our history, we are in some cases 
inclined to differ from the views favoured by the learned author. Аз 
for instance, the evidence at our disposal does not, in our opinion, 
support the statement regarding the greatness of Devapala quoted 
(p. 180) from Dr. R. C Majumdai's section on the history of the 
Palas in the Dacca University History of Bengal, Vol I There is no 
proof in support of the inclusion of Utkala, Samatata and Kümarüpa 
in the Pila empire in the 8th-9th century AD. (cf. map facing p 174). 
We do not agree with the indications of the map facing p. 128 which 
shows Kaniska’s empire as extending in the north much beyond 
Tashkent п the USSR, but not as including the territory of the Saka 
Satraps of Western India. 

Besides such differences of opinion, there are some minor points 
to а few of which we may draw Prof. Danis attention According to 
the Hindu conception, Bhiratavarsa or Kumüridvipa extended upto 
the Oxus valley and was not confined to our subcontinent (p. 4). The 
Shan invasion of Assam is assigned to the 13th century and not to 
the 8th (p. 7). The river-name Padma does not mean ‘the blooming 
lotus’ (p 13) Prakrit Gauda-vaha, (Sanskrit Gauda-vadha) means ‘the 
slaughter of the Gauda king [of Magadha], and not ‘conquest of 
Gauda, ie. Bengal (p. 19). Such cases may be considered by the 
author while revising the book for a future edition. 

The book is nicely prnted; but it does not use diacritical marks 
apparently because it is meant for young school students 


D. C. ЅІКСАК 
ҮШ 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AND HINDUISM by Sushil Madhav 
Pathak, published by Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, 1967; pages 283; 
price Rs 25.00. 


From time immemorial, religious misunderstanding has been the 
cause of a struggle between man and man We are therefore thankful 
to those who collect material relating to the cause of religious mis- 
understandings Dr. Sushil Madhav Pathak deserves our gratitude 
for the book under review, which is but a revised and enlarged 
version of his thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy (PhD.) 
of the University of Hawai. It shows how the misunderstanding 
between the religious views of the Eastern and Western world was 
ultimately dissolved (see Chapter IX). 
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The book discusses the evangelical, educational, medical and social 
activities of the American protestant missionaries in India from 1813 
to 1910 The author speaks of their policies in respect of various 
types of work He divides the period into two parts: (1) 1813-70 
and (2) 1870-1910, with reference to the attitudes of the American 
missionaries towards Hinduism before and after 1870. 

The first part of the book consists of four chapters: (1) Intro- 
duction—Background and General Setting, (2) The Founding and 
Growth of American Protestant Missions in India between 1813 and 
1870, (3) Part played by the Missionaries in the field of Evangelism, 
and Education and Medical Work in India between 1813 and 1870, and 
(4) Missionary attitudes towards Hindu Thought and Religion between 
1800 and 1870 This part deals with the wrong conception of the 
Missionaries regarding Hinduism ‘They thought themselves as 
superior to the Hindus whom they regarded as heathens, though, 
curiously enough, philosophers and  intellectuals other than the 
missionaries, were attracted towards Hindu religion and thought 
because of their sublimity and grandeur. Unfortunately, the objective 
judgements of these Amencan scholars failed in counter-balancing the 
unfavourable image created by the missionaries. 

The second part consists of six chapters: (1) Evangelistic policies 
of American Protestant Missions in India between 1870 and 1910, 
(2) Educational Policies and Activities of the Missions during the 
said period, (3) Medical Work of the Missions in the same period, 
(4) Welfare and Social Reform Interests of the Missions in the above 
period, (5) Changes in American Missionary attitudes towards Hindu 
Thought and Religion during the period in question, and (6) Conclu- 
sion, besides Appendix, Bibliography and Index. 

Dr. Pathak has shown in Part П of the work how there was ulti- 
mately а remarkable change in American Protestant thought due to 
the researches and writings of European scholars and Indologists and 
how they became instrumental in modifying the dogmatic approach 
of Christian missionaries in general and American missionaries in 
particular He does not forget to mention the great contribution of 
Vivekananda in changing the dogmatic attitude of the American 
missionanes (pp. 222 ff). During the period roughly between 1890 
and 1910, the American missionaries found a religious revival in 
India The awakened Hinduism compelled the missionaries to change 
their methods, strategy and attitudes by the first decade of the 20th 
century. The missionaries working in India accepted and realized 
the good points of Hinduism Their study of comparative religion 
helped them to change the old attitude of contempt for India This 
change was found in the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh 
in 1910. It admitted the importance of Hinduism. 

Dr. Pathak collected material for his thesis from many authentic 
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sources and has presented it in a satisfactory manner. There are a 
few misprints not mentioned in the Errata, eg. ‘playde’ (p» 71, top) 
instead of 'played'. 


JNANRANJAN HALDAR 
IX 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ASSAM (to the twelfth century AD.) by P. C. Choudhury; 
published by the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies 
in Assam, 1966; pages 510 (including Bibhography, Index, etc.) 
with 2 maps and 7 plates; price Rs. 32.50. 


The book under review, which із in its second edition, deals with 
the history of Assam in all its aspects starting from prehistoric times 
down to the Ahom conquest in the thirteenth century A D. It has 
altogether six chapters—I. Introduction; П. Sources; Ш. Geography; 
IV. Prehistory and Racial Elements; V History (with a subsection 
on admunistration) ; VI. Cultural History (including subsections on 
social life, economic condition, literature and education, and monu- 
ments). The appendices give specimens of dialects, and genealogical 
tables of different ruling dynasties of Assam. There are also a 
bibliography, an index, two maps of Assam—physical and political, 
and a few other illustrations. 

Ihe work is stuffed with theories concerning various problems of 
ancient Indian history in general and the history of Assam ın parti- 
cular. Scholars may disagree with many of the authors views, but 
he deserves thanks for his work on the early history of Assam, a 
region which has really not received sufficient attention from archaeo- 
logists and historians 

In the chapter dealing with the sources, the author says that the 
Badagangh inscription of Bhütivarman is dated in the Gupta ега 
234 But he should have pointed out that, according to D C. Sircar 
(Ер. Ind, Vol XXX, рр 62 ff), the record bears no date In the hist 
of inscriptions we expected to find the latest references to them. 
For example, he does not know that the Doob: plates of Bhàskara- 
varman and the Howraghat plates of Balavarman have been edited 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Vols. XXX and XXXII, respectively. 

The authors explanation (p 30) of the name Prügjyotisapura 
(Jatii+Dispur=[Prig] Jyotispur) and the reading of This (men- 
toned in the Periplus) in the last two syllables of Pragjyotisa are 
quite unconvincing. He says that К. C. Majumdar "places Prágjyo- 
tisa in Orissa” (p 36) and cites Bharatrya Vidya, Vol VI, pp. 
111-12. This is, however, not correct, 

While wnting about the later Neolithic period of Assam, Dr. 
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Choudhury opines that it was “made by the speakers of the Mon- 
Khmer speech beginning with 2000 B.C. or a little earlier". But he 
adduces no argument to substantiate his views. He has laid stress 
on the Alpine elements of Assam populace and tried to identify the 
Alpines with the outer band of the Aryans. A branch of these 
Alpines, according to him, “might have passed towards the east and 
become the ancestors of the non-Mongoloid bracycephales of Easetrn 
India, speaking languages of the outer band, such as Bihüri, Oriya, 
Bengali and Assamese" (p. 95). The unsoundness of the suggestion 
is apparent on the face of it. There is again no archaeological proof 
"for supposing that between the end of the Mohenjodaro Crvilisation 
and the entry of the Rgvedic Aryans, the Indus Valley was 
subjected to an invasion of Alpines from the Pamirs" (loc. cit.). 
The author's contention regarding historicity of Naraka and his 
alleged Alpine origin may not be acceptable to scholars. That 
"Naraka and Bhagadatta began their rule about the first century A D." 
(р. 121) is clearly wrong Similarly, the location of Mayürasülmal- 
āgrabāra in the Candrapuri-visaya, mentioned in the Nidhanpur charter, 
in Pundravardhana is hardly acceptable. Dr. Choudhury wants us 
to believe that, in the Haraha inscription, Téinavarman claims “to have 
conquered a part of Magadha" (p 158), which is not a fact. The 
invasion of Kàmarüpa by the Gauda king during the time of 
Supratisthitavarman has been wrongly ascribed to  MahBsenagupta 
who was really a king of M@alava. The fact that Kumiragupta and 
Mádhavagupta took shelter at the Pusyabhüti court after Mab&sena- 
gupta had been dethroned by  Devagupta does not prove that 
“Prabhikara was the overlord of the Guptas” (р. 167). The 
identification of Lokanitha's liege-lord with Bhaskaravarman is doubt- 
ful. The boast of Bhiskaravarman that he would equip his army and 
trample to the very dust the monastery of N&land& does not neces- 
sarily prove that the Nālandā region was within his dominion. The 
identification of Devavarman of I-tsing's account with Sülastambha 
is unconvincing, since it rests on the assumption that Nalandi was 
included within the empire of Bhiskaravarman and that Devavarman, 
belonging to a collateral branch of the Varmans, was a governor 
of that region. There is nothing to prove that S&ülastambha was 
a Buddhist Brahmap&la, the founder of the Раја line of Assam, 
according to Dr. Choudhury, "may have been working as a governor 
somewhere in North Bengal or Orissa" and was invited by the 
officials of the state to ascend the throne That Indrapüla “extended 
the frontier of his kingdom in the west to include major portion of 
modern Bengal" is highly improbable. 
The view of the author that the term “4ryya was taken in the 
sense of a free man and comprised all the four varnas”, including the 
Südras is not acceptable. His identification of $Sri-Harsa, author of 
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the Ratnavali, with Harsadeva of Kümarüpa is absurd The view that 
the Mudraraksasa of Visikhadatta was composed in K&marüpa again 
speaks of the author's tendency to theorising in favour of K&marüpa. 
The author believes that Buddhism prevailed m Kümarüpa long 
before Hiuen-tsang’s visit; but he has not been able to substantiate 
his hypothesis by positive arguments The account given by the 
Chinese pigrum that Silabhadra requested him to visit Kümarüpa 
saying that “the law of Buddha has not widely extended there" proves 
that Buddhism was little known there before that time. The author 
says:  "Vaisnavism as a faith is not found until the period of Mahd- 
bharata’. We do not understand what he means by “period of the 
Mahabharata’. 


SM. CHITRAREKHA SENGUPTA 


X 


CORPUS OF BENGAL INSCRIPTIONS by S K. Maity and R R. 
Mukherjee ; published by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1967 ; 
pages 383 (excluding 50 pages of index) ; price Rs. 4000, 


Since the publications of A. К  Maitra's Gaudalekhamala and N. 
С. Majumdar’s Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ш, numerous inscriptions 
bearing on the history of Bengal have been published by different, 
scholars D С бітсаг incorporated, in his Select Inscriptions, Vol. I 
(6th century BC to 6th century AD), those epigraphs from Bengal, 
which came within the purview of that book A corpus of the early 
mscriptions of Bengal was a necessity, and the attempt of the authors 
of the book under review is commendable. 

But unfortunately the present Corpus omits a large number of epr- 
graphic records. It contains 47 inscriptions (including some curtous 
repetitions, eg, Sakrasena inscription of the time of Gopiüladeva П, 
рр. 184-87 and again pp. 189-91, V&giSvari inscriptions of the time of 
the same king, pp. 187-88 and again pp 191-92). There is not 
a single inscription in this book which does not find its place in 
any of the three works mentioned above, from which the texts have 
been copied As a result, numerous important inscriptions, such as the 
Midnapur plates of Sa$ánka, Tippera plate of І.окапаћа, Ashrafpur 
plate of Devakhadga, Kailan plate of Sridh&ranarüta, Tippera plate of 
Bhavadeva, Nüland& plate of Dharmapala, N&landà plate of Devapila, 
Belwa plate of Mahipàla, Belwa and Bangoan plates of Уівгаһар 1а III, 
Valgudar inscription of Madanapala, Bhowal plate of Laksmanasena 
and many others are conspicuous by their absence. 

The authors' attention is drawn to some other defects of the present 
work, the removal of which will make it very useful to the students. 
The work does not present inscriptions in a chronological order, so 
that a record of Nayapála (c 1038-55 A.D) has come before those 
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of his predecessors Nürüyanapàla (c. 854-908 AD.), Gop&la II (c. 
940-60 A.D), and Mahipfla I (c 988-1038 A.D.). One inscription 
of the time of the same Mahipala has been placed after а record of 
Vigrahapala III (c. 1035-82 A D.) and another after that of Madana- 
pala (1143-62 A D.). Translations of the epigraphic texts are often 
wrong or incomplete, eg, in the case of the inscription of the time 
of Gopäla П (pp. 187-88), the Naland& inscription of the time of Mahi- 
paladeva I (р. 209) and the Belwa plate of Bhojavarman (pp. 234 ff), 
to mention a few only. 

In the notes often the same term has been explained differently ; 
eg, once the Mahakumaramatya is a “minister in charge of princes 
corresponding, possibly, to a butter (sic)" (p. 128), and on another 
occasion he is a "minister appointed by princes,—his counsellor" (p. 180) 
The Rajasthaniya is an officer enjoying the status of a king" at p. 129; 
but elsewhere he is the "Administrator of Bhukti representing the King" 
(p 175). Instances of carelessness and typographical and linguistic 
errors are scattered all over the book, some lines often making no sense 
at all. There are cases in which a journal is mentioned without the 
year or the volume. 

In order to make it useful to the students, the authors may try to 
remove such defects in the next edition of the work. The artist respon- 
sible for the cover of the book deserves our thanks. 


SM. CHITRAREKHA SEN GUPTA 


XI 


HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE CULT OF THE GODDESS 
MANASA, by Dr. Pradyot Kumar Maity ; published by Punthi Pustak, 
Calcutta ; pages 377 (including Bibhography and Index), with 26 Plates ; 
price Rs 36.00. 


The book under review was originally submitted as a thesis for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the University of London. The 
author has tried to give an exhaustive survey of the cult of Manasa, 
the well-known snake-goddess of Eastern India, particularly Bengal. 
The first chapter deals with serpent worship in ancient India, the 
second gives the socio-religious background of the cult and, in the 
third, ıs made a comparative study of the stories about Manasa In 
Chapter IV, the author endeavours to find out the origin, location and 
historicity of the principal legend about the goddess The fifth chapter 
tells us the story of the evolution of the conception of the goddess and 
the sixth descmbes the relation of Manas& with other cult-divinities. 
The seventh chapter discusses the iconography of the goddess and the 
eighth describes the different rites and ceremonies connected with her. 
Besides these, there are five appendices. 
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Dr. Maity has gathered material from the available sources, especially 
the Bengali Manasámangala-küvyas. He has also studied some Hindi 
and Assamese Manasi poems and has traced the prevalence of snake 
worship in India in the Harappan culture and in the period of the 
composition of the Vedas and the Puranas. 

The popularity of the goddess Manas& and her worship in Bengal 
is realized when we remember that almost all the Districts `of this 
area have produced poets writing on the goddess. ‘This is, of course, 
due to the fact that hundreds of people die every year as a result of snake 
bite. From time immemonal, Indians have been humouring snakes 
and that is how the cult of the goddess Manasá has developed. 

Dr. Maity has 1ejected the theory that the cult of this goddess 
originated ouside Bengal and has favoured the idea that the cult and 
the legend of Сапа Sadàgar have their origin in R&dha (p 164). 
This may not be acceptable to scholars. 

An interesting thing about Manas& is that she is also worshipped 
by the Muslims (pp 182-85). The writer has done well in giving 
us a sketch of the lives of different Manasamangala poets. But he 
should have also given a short critical appreciation of the kavyas after 
A. Bhattacharya's Bangla Mangal-Kavyer Itihas. 

We welcome this book on one of the minor religious cults of India, 
which have hitherto been largely neglected. And we also hope that 
there will be other works of this type, because to know properly the 
cultural history of a people we have to study their folk-culture and 
folk-religion. 

The printing and getup are not up to the standard. The plates are 
disappointing. 

ASIM KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


XII 


THE NATYASASTRA edited and tanslated by Dr. Manomohan 
Ghosh; published by Manisha Granthalaya, Calcutta, 1967; Vol I— 
Text (Chapters I-XXVII), pages Ixxxii+233; price Rs 40.00; and 
Vol. II—Iranslation (Chapters I-XXVII), pages 1xix4-587 (excluding 
Index, еіс) ; price Rs. 6000. 


The Natyaíüstra, ascribed to Bharata-muni, is an exceptionally 
valuable and difficult text, and we are thankful to Dr. Ghosh for 
placing before us the two volumes under review, which contain the 
text and translation of three-fourths of the work. Dr. Ghosh has 
been engaged in the study of the Natyasastra for over four decades 
now, and already published through the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
Translation, Vol I (Chapters I-XXVIID), in 1951, Text, Vol. II 
(Chapters XXVIII-XXXVI) in 1956, and Translation, Vol II (Chapters 
XXVII-XXXVI) in 1961. The present Vol. II— Translation, under 
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review, is thus the revised second edition of the work TOS was 
published by the Asiatic Society in 1951. 

Dr. Ghosh must be congratulated for his success in presenting to 
the world of scholars a critical edition of the text of the Nafyafastra 
together with its annotated English translation as also for the elucidation 
of some knotty problems of the text He has discussed a large number 
of very important questions in his introduction to both the volumes. 
In his discussions, e.g. on the date and nature of the Ndfyasastra, 
Dr. Ghosh disagrees with some of the generally accepted views. Не 
admits that, as early as the 10th century A.D., the work was available 
in two recensions—short and long, and that ‘minor changes’ crept into 
both of them in later times (Vol. I, p. xxix) ; but he does not agree 
with those who think that the Nartyafastra has been subjected to consi- 
derable rehandling before it assumed the present shape. 

Dr. Ghosh assigns the Natyasüstra їо c. 400 to 500 B.C. or the 
fifth century B.C. (Vol I, pp. xl, 1хіх, Ixxvi), VütsyAyana's Kamasutra 
to the fifth century BC (ibid, p Ixx), the Manusamhitéi to a date 
not later than 500 BC (ibid, p Ixxviii, note), Bhšsa' plays to a date 
between 450 and 350 B.C. (ibid, p Ixxxi) and Pünini to c. 600 B.C. 
(ibid., pp. xxxvii-xxxvin). In all such cases, Dr. Ghosh has adduced 
his reasons which, however, may not satisfy all his readers. If P&nini 
mentions yavandadni in the sense of ‘the Greek alphabet’, it is difficult 
to place him earlier than the foundation of the Achaemenian dynasty 
of Iran in the middle of the sixth century B C. because the word 
Yavana 18 derived from Yauna used for the first time in the Achaemenian 
records to mean the Greek settlers of Ionia in Asia Minor. The 
Nafyasastra (Ch. XXIII. 103) also mentions the Greeks along with 
the foreigners— 

Sakaí—ca Yavanaéí—c—-aiva Pahlava Vahlik-adayah which seems 
to indicate a date in the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
Vahlikas in this case may be the Kusinas who are often associated 
with Bactria (Vahlika) ; cf Bardesanes (2nd century A.D.) referring 
to “Bactrians who are called Qusiani (Kusina)”. There are also other 
indications of date in the present Nafyaíastra in the text itself. Thus 
Pragyyotisa has been mentioned as a Prücya (Eastern Division) country 
(Ch. XIV 45-46). 'This was explicitly borrowed from the geographical 
sections of the Purünas, which have been assigned to the Gupta age. 
Onginally Prágjyotisa was included in the countries of Udicya or Utta- 
ripatha (North-West including the Himalayan territory in the North) 
and this old tradition has been followed by the Mahabharata and 
Kālidāsa (cf. Sircar, Cosm. Geog. E Ind. Lit, p. 77). Among later 
authors, Kalhana of Kashmir in Uttarüpatha follows the old tradition, 
though R&jasekhara of Madhyade$a places Pragjyotisa in the East 
(ibid, pp. 65 and 103). 

The Nafyasastra speaks of the Lokapàlas beginning with Mahendra 
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(Ch. I. 10-11), and Dr. Ghosh draws our attention to the Manusarihità 
(VII. 4) mentioning the eight Lokapflas as Indra, Anila Wind), 
Yama, Arka (Sun), Agni, Varuna, Candra and Vitteśa (Kubera). 
Dr. Ghosh then argues that, as seven of the gods mentioned are Vedic 
deities, the Manusamhita may be placed at the close of the Vedic 
age (р. Ixxvii, note 213). It should, however, be noted that the 
original conception was only of four Lokap&las or Dikpàlas (Yama, 
Varuga, Kubera and Vüsava respectively of the south, west, north and 
east ; cf. also the Buddhist Virüdhaka, Virüp&ksa, Vai$ravana or Kubera 
and Dhrtaràástra) related to the four main directions, and that the other 
four were added to the list not much earlier than the Gupta age (cf 
Cosm. Geog. E. Ind. Lit, p. 43 and note 29). Again, what Manu 
(II. 31-32) says about the name-endings of persons belonging to diff- 
erent varnas is not much earlier than the Gupta age (Sircar, Ind. Ep., 
pp. 422-23). 

Apart from the above points involving difference of opinion, there 
are some errors to a few of which we may draw Dr. Ghosh’s attention, 
so that they may be removed from the next edition. The statements 
such as “the Maurya empire included Vàhlika" (Vol. І, p. Іххи), that 
Rájas$ekhara's Karpuramafjari was composed in c. 1000 A.D. (Vol. П. 
p. xxvi), etc., have to be avoided. It is well known that Vühlka or 
Bactria at first formed a part of the dominions of the Seleucid contem- 
poraries of the Mauryas and that, about the middle of the third century 
B.C. when Asoka was on the Maurya throne, the Bactrian governor 
Diodotus I threw off the Seleucid yoke and founded an independent 
kingdom. Кајаќекһага, author of the Кағригатайјагі, was a contem- 
porary of the Gurjara-Pratihira king Mahendrapala I (c. 885-908 A D.) 
and also of the latter’s son Mahipala and of the Kalacuri king Yuva- 
гаја I Among тізргпіѕ not noticed in the ‘Corrections’, reference 
may be made to ‘editer’ for ‘editor’ (ibid., p. xxiti, line 27) ‘world’ 


for ‘word’ (Vol I, p xxxii, lines 2-3), etc. 
D. C. SIRCAR 


XIII 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN MEDIAEVAL KARNATAKA 
by G. S. Dikshit, published by Karnatak University, Dharwar, 1964; 
royal 8vo. pages хіу--204 with 1 Map; price Rs. 7.00. 


'The present work relates to the Kannada-speaking tract (the present 
Mysore State) and to the period from the rise of the Cálukyas of 
Kalyana to that of Vijayanagara, the subject being how the people 
governed themselves through their assemblies in villages, towns and 
sub-divisions or groups of villages and towns. As Prof. Dikshit's 
main concern is with self-government, other aspects of local adminis- 
tration have been left out of its scope. The work is spread over eight 
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chapters and has а bibliography, index and a map of medieval 
Karnataka. Chapter I deals with the sources, the political history of 
the period, the administrative system at the centre and in the provinces, 
the extent of medieval Karnftaka and its various divisions and the way 
these divisions were created. Chapter II contains a description of the 
assemblies called талапади and пайи, their officers, meetings and 
functions. Chapters III-IV give an account of villages, their executive 
councils, officers and assembles, functions of the village assembly, 
relations between the village assembly and other assemblies, and some 
aspects of village life under the assembly. Chapters V and VI deal 
with the creation of agrahdras, their administration and assembly, the 
hamlets under them, comparison between brahmapuri and agrahára, 
and economic life in the:agraharas together with a sketch of the life 
in the agrahara of Balguli. The last two chapters (УП and У) dis- 
cuss the creation of towns, the organisation of some selected towns, the 
executive councils and officers of the town assembly and composition of 
amenities provided by the towns. The work ends with a summary of 
the results of Prof. Dikshit's survey. 

The author deserves our thanks for a connected account of a very 
important, but so far neglected, aspect of the social polity of medieval 
Karnataka. He has gathered a mass of information from various 
sources. ‘There may, however, be difference of opinion in respect of 
some of his observations. Thus, the Sukranitisára is taken to be a work 
of the 14th century (p. 5), though the reference to gunpowder would 
assign the text to a date not before Babur (1526-30 A.D.). As regards 
territorial divisions, Prof. Dikshit says that the decimal system was 
followed in grouping villages into higher divisions and that the system 
has its basis in the smrtis and works on politics (p. 20). But neither 
the Manusmrti nor epigraphical evidence. appears to suggest any such 
system. Units consisting of one village, or villages numbering two, 
three, six, twelve, etc., are known from inscriptions. It is also difficult 
to believe that a mechanical formation of regular tiers of territorial 
divisions on the basis of decimal system was possible without ignoring 
the geography and topography of the localities concerned. 

Prof. Dikshit says that the largest local assemblies were the guild 
assemblies known as the mahanadu. But we are told that, in the 
meetings of a mahdnddu, not only the representatives of guilds, but 
also of local assembhes of the towns and of sub-divisions and the local 
government officers were present. Besides, merchants of rank are also 
known to have participated in its meetings. The role of these persons, 
including the royal officials, in a mahanddu has to be carefully assessed. 
The learned author believes that “If the government levied taxes to 
which the people had not agreed or had not been accustomed, then 
they did not hesitate to oppose the new taxes” (p. 49). But the ins- 
cription quoted to prove this contention shows that the assembly re- 
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presenting eighteen visayas decided the manner in which the people 
under its jurisdiction should be taxed, there being no refefence to 
government proposal to impose new tax or popular opposition to that. 
The reference seems to be to the fact that the assembly was responsible 
for levying taxes. The author points out how a village in which a fair 
came to be held became a town (p. 140) and a few inscriptions have 
been quoted in this connection to show how the villagers and some- 
times individuals took decision to convert a village into a town and 
established weekly fairs for that purpose. But the basic economic 
pattern of these two types of settlement being different, the change from 
a village to a town required to be encouraged by socio-economic 
factors. i 

The book is a welcome addition to Indological literature. We hope 
that it will have its due place in the fleld of Oriental research. 


1 


D. R. Das 
XIV 


VANGLA DESER ITIHAS : MADHYA YUG (in Bengali) edited 
by Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, published by General Printers and 
Publishers Private Ltd., Calcutta, 1373 B.S.; pp. 12+534+11 with 
59 Plates, three maps and two additional Plates illustrating coin-types; 
price Rs. 20.00. 


The volume, which contains sections written by Dr. Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, Dr. Suresh Chandra Bandyopadhyay, Sri Sukhamay Mukho- 
padhyay and Dr. Amar Nath (sic—Amarendra Nath) Lahiri and 
covers the history of Bengal from the foundation of Muslim rule 
down to the grant of Diwani to the East India Company by Emperor 
Shah Alam in 1765, is decidedly the most complete treatment as yet 
of the subject with which it deals. So far as its general plan 18 
concerned, the work is a definite advance even on two of its most 
illustrious predecessors, Vāħgālār Itihds, Vol. II by R. D. Banerji 
(Calcutta, 1916) and History of Bengal, Vol. П, edited by Jadunath 
Sarkar and published by the University of Dacca in 1%48—not to 
speak of such earlier premature attempts as Charles Stewart's History 
of Bengal (London, 1813) or Rajani Kanta Chakravarti’s Gauder 
Itihās, Vol. П (Calcutta, 1909). Both the earlier works are exclusive 
studies in political and military history (with the solitary exception of 
Banerji’s tenth chapter on the Vaignava saint Caitanya and contem- 
porary Bengali literature); and, though moreover the Dacca University 
publication covers the identical ground, Banerji ends his narrative with 
the Mughul conquest of Bengal. Contributors to the volume under 
review do not however limit their treatment to mere political history 
and include elaborate chapters on administration, economic conditions, 
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religion and society, literature (Sanskrit and Bengali) and art. In fact 
while 216 pages are devoted to the political narrative, 251 pages are 
set apart for administration and different aspects of culture. This 
certainly gives an important status to the book and places it on a par 
with the first volume of the History of Bengal edited by Dr. Majumdar 
himself and published by the Dacca University in 1943, Dr. N. R. Ray's 
Vangálir Itihas (Calcutta, 1356 B.S.), Dr. Majumdar's modest individual 
effort Varngladefer Itihas, Vol. І (2nd ed. Calcutta, 1356 В.5.), and 
History of Bengal (1757-1905) published by the University of Calcutta 
in 1967, although the periods dealt with in these works are different. 

Of the four contributors, Sri Sukhamay Mukhopadhyay has contri- 
buted the first seven chapters dealing with political history from the 
foundation of Muslim rule in Bengal down to the invasion of 
Humáüyün and the reign of the Afghans. The editor afterwards picks 
up the thread and continues the narrative in the next two chapters on 
Mughul rule and the period of the Nawab Nazims. The next three 
chapters discussing respectively the administrative systems prevailing 
under the Mughul emperors and the Nawabs, economic conditions and 
religion and society are also from the pen of the editor himself. One 
wonders why any separate treatment of the administrative setup under 
the earlier Muslim rulers was not considered necessary. Dr. Suresh 
Chandra Banerjee takes up ‘Sanskrit Literature’ in the succeeding 
chapter followed by Sri Mukhopadhyay on 'Bengali Literature' in the 
next which contains an appendix by the editor on the 'Development 
of Bengali Prose’. But did the medieval Muslim court of Bengal 
produce nothing in Persian? Тһе editor has taken upon himself the 
task of writing the chapter on art which follows. It was a sound 
idea to have included an elaborate appendix on the idependent medie- 
val Hindu states of Coochbihar and Tripura written by Dr Majumdar 
himself and one must also especially commend the competent treatment 
of the respective currencies of these principalities by Dr. A. N. Lahiri. 
This however makes it seem all the more astounding that the subject 
of medieval Muslim currency of Bengal (along with a few coins of 
some Hindu rulers) which incidentally has & much more important 
bearing on the general politica] and economic history of the entire 
period, should be left out altogether. It is indeed a pity that even 
the significant spade-work done in the field by scholars like E. Thomas, 
Nelson Wright, Stapleton, N. K. Bhattasali and Abdul Karim, has 
failed to induce the editor and his collaborators to give a thought to 
the subject. 

The general treatment has been unable to escape a certain amount 
of superficiality as the contributors, having no access to the original 
Persian source-material, had to keep themselves confined principally 
to translations. Barring this limitation, the account in general is clear, 
succinct and readable. While hardly any original ground is broken 
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in the sections on political history, administration, literature апа art, 
intelligent suggestions are not sometimes lacking and the one about 
the identification of the royal patron of poet Күііуйѕа as Sultin 
Rukn-uddin Barbak Shah certainly deserves careful consideration. 
The section on Sanskrit literature gives one the impression of being 
a labouriously compued catalogue of authors in different fields and 
their works. Mention of Candrakàánta Tarkalank&r (1835-1909), Gangi- 
dhar Kaviraj (1798-1885) and Paficinan Tarkaratna in the list of 
medieval authors is indeed curious. Literary judgements expressed in 
the section on ‘Bengali Literature’ tend at some stages to become naive, 
—even puerile, and writers of insignificant verses are not unoften 
extolled as ‘great’ (srestha) poets. The bibliography at the end is 
useful; but some of the regrettable omissions here are Tapan Mohan 
Chatterjee's two excellent books Palagir Yuddha and Palasir Par Baksar, 
Abdul Kanm's Murshid Quli Khan and last but not the least, Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal Vol IV, an East Pakistan publication which is а corpus 
of the Arabic and Persian inscriptions of Bengal with their English 
translations. The editors own treatment of such topics as ‘religion’ 
‘society’ and ‘art’ 1s factual, descriptive and well-documented, and there 
is no doubt that he has been able to accumulate in the pages contri- 
buted by him a mass of accurate information for which the student of 
the history of medieval Bengal will remain grateful. One however 
wishes that he had not shown such easily perceptible eagerness to 
prove his favourite thesis about Hinduism and Islam having been two 
distinct and irreconcilable culture-units almost throughout the book right 
from the preface. To allow the facts to speak for themselves and the 
reader to draw his own conclusion would have been more conducive 
to the preservation of academic balance. 


Ditip KUMAR BISWAS 
XV 


PRELITERATE MAN—A SYNTHETIC VIEW OF ‘PRIMITIVE 
MAN’ by Pascal Gisbert, published by P. C. Manaktala and Sons, 
Bombay, 1967; pages 264 (excluding bibliography and index) ; price 
Rs. 28.00. 


The book under review deals with primitive peoples with special 
reference to those features and institutions wherein their mode of 
life is most characteristically expressed. The author calls them ‘pre- 
literate’, a term which is now being used by many because ‘primi- 
tive’ and other similar terms are disparaging. They point to civilised 
man’s meaningless prejudice against the preliterates. “For when all is said 
and done, our resemblances to the ‘savage’ are still far more numerous 
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than our differences from him; and what we have in common with 
him, апа deliberately retain as true and useful, we owe to our ‘savage’ 
forefathers who slowly acquired by experience and transmitted to us by 
inheritance those seemingly fundamental ideas which we are apt to 
regard original and intuitive” (Frazer). 

In the first two chapters, the author has classified some modern 
tribes according to their predominant mode of food production on the 
basis of the method already outlined by Hobhouse, Wheeler and Gins- 
berg and followed by Diamond and others. The categories into which 
the tribes are classified are not mutually exclusive since food gathering 
is maintained among the higher hunters and hunting throughout the pas- 
toral and agricultural grades. The advanced conditions of food produc- 
tion, that is, when agriculture is supplemented by stock-raising, or the 
Jatter by the former, mark a stage in the development of the tribe in 
which its social and political structure disintegrates yielding social or 
class division. This point is not emphasised by the learned and well- 
informed author of the work under review. 

Each of the modes of production is marked by a distinctive division 
of labour between the sexes With the invention of spear, hunting 
became the man’s task, while the woman continued the work of food- 
gathering. Hunting led to the domestication of animals, while the 
work of food-gathering among women led to the cultivation of seed. 
With the introduction of the catle-drawn plough, the work of cultiva- 
tion was transferred to men. These shifting tensions between the sexes 
correspond to the gradual transition from mother-right to father-right. 
The treatment of mother-right in the book under review seems to be 
inadequate. А 

Such basic institutions as kinship, marriage and family are dealt with 
in Chapters III and IV. The causes of endogamy and exogamy are 
economic and they have probably no connection with physiology and 
psychology. The author's conclusions regarding incest prohibitions and 
incest horror are not supported by modern genetics (cf Briffault, The 
Mothers, Vol. I, pp. 204-40). One of the striking things about the rule 
of exogamy in its simplest form is that, while in certain directions it 
prohibits the intermarriage of kindred to an infinitely remote degree, 
in other directions, it permits marriage between first cousins and even 
between parents and children. So far as the question of marriage is 
concerned, the author has followed Westermarck’s line. The view 
that marriage orginated in promiscuity and that monogamy is a product 
of gradual development through a number of stages, has been advanced 
by Bachofen, Morgan and Mclenan and has found full or partial 
support from scholars like Howitt, Schurtz, Frazer, etc On the other 
hand, the view has been criticised and combated by Darwin, Wester- 
marck, Lang and others. The recent advocates of the views of Morgan 
and Bachofen, notably Briffault, appear to have given a better account 
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of the early stages of marriage. None of those who claim to have 
overthrown Morgan's theory of group marriage has put anything const- 
ructive in its place. Our author believes in biological, but not in social, 
evolution. In fact, he shares Lowie's disbelief in social progress, 
expressed as “that planless hodgepodge, that thing òf shreds and patches 
called civilisation" (Primitive Society, p. 427). 

The book is a storehouse of information, and the author knows 
how to represent facts in an interesting and impressive way. The 
present work contains fourteen chapters. In connection with his discus- 
sion in Chapters I-II, the author has referred to a number of tribes 
characterised as ‘the marginals’. The third chapter deals with the notion, 
role and rules of kinship, incest prohibitions and incest horror, and 
various forms of marriage, especially those by capture and purchase. In 
Chapter IV, the position of women is discussed with special references 
to the status of the wife, the material culture and status of women, 
child-marriage, monogamy, polygamy and polyandry. Chapers V and 
VI are devoted to the tribal conceptions of law and justice. The study 
of work and art occupies the seventh and eighth chapters respectively, 
while Chapters IX and X are concerned with property in general and 
land ownership in particular Religious beliefs are dealt with in the 
eleventh chapter and, in the twelfth, certain practices like cannibalism 
are evaluated. The thirteenth chapter deals with some notable theories 
and the concluding chapter is concerned with the social changes in 
modern times and their impact upon preliterate societies. 

The book is written not for the specialists, but for the ordinary 
educated men, and is a valuable introduction to the beginners in 
anthropology and sociology. 

N. N. BHATTACHARYA 


XVI 


SAMAJASMSKARAKA  RAGHUNANDANA  (RAGHUNAN- 
DANA THE SOCIAL REFORMER) by Dr. Sm. Bani Chakrabarti, 
published by the authoress, 1964, sold by D. M. Library, Calcutta; pp. 
319; price Rs. 7.50. 


The book under review consists of eight chapters dealing with 
Raghunandana’s views and his interpretation of the Smrti texts. In 
addition to the above chapters the book contains a bibliography, 
[but no index—Ed.] Of the eight chapters, the first four deal with the 
historical background and Chapter V with Raghunandana's identity 
and date. [Ihe discussion on the date of Raghunandana, the active 
period of whose life is placed in c. 1520-75 A.D., is very interesting 
and does credit to the young authoress —Ed] Raghunandana’s views 
have been discussed in the remaining three chapters. 
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Dr. Sm. Chakravarti deserves congratulation for her hard labour 
in colleating the data from various sources, especially from all the 
28 Tattvas of Raghunandana. In her opinion, the social reforms of 
ВаПаіаѕепа, the founder of Kulinism, became necessary, at that 
time, for the preservation of talent m the society (p. 55). She thinks 
that Raghunandana had to approve of Tantric mtuals as demanded 
by the time (p. 24) Raghunandana has been represented as basing his 
views on logical arguments only; but it has also been pointed out 
that, on occasions, he held the authority of the vacanas or sayings of 
the sages above argument (p. 92). 

The authoress has made a deep study of the subject and her work 
is а welcome addition to the meagre literature on the social history 
of Bengal The paper of the book is good, the binding handsome 
and the printing neat and clean. The book deserves wide publicity. 

We are inclined to disagree with some of the views of the learned 
authoress. The remark (p 26) that the Aryans held the region of 
Bengal as the abode of the Variga-raksasas has not been supported by 
any evidence. The same is the case with her remark (p. 31) that the 
Buddhists were forcibly burnt into fire at the time of Sankarücürya. 
The surmise (p. 113) that the custom of tying a cow at the marriage 
ritual originated from the idea of giving meat to the bridegroom 
appears to be unwarranted. 

RABINDRA KUMAR BHATTACHARYA 


хуп 


TEMPLES OF TRIPURA by Adris Banerji, published by Prithivi- 
Prakasan, Varanasi, 1968; pages 22 with 8 Plates; price Rs. 10.00. 


Published in the form of a monograph in the Indian Civisilation 
Series, the work under review is a descriptive and analytical paper 
on a group of half a dozen temples in the town of Udaypur in Tripura. 
In so far as it draws the attention of students of Indian architecture to 
these temples, built primanly of brick, the monograph is welcome. 
The descriptions are clear and the sketches and illustrations helpful. 

The author's claim that these temples afford evidence of “not 
merely the diffusion of cala-type of temples", but also contribute “a 
new style of temple architecture unrivalled in India" and combine 
"Brahmanical and Buddhist idioms of expression in religious architec- 
ture" has not been, one feels, properly substantiated. His main argu- 
ment is that in the Udaypur temples which are all Bráhmapical іп so 
far as their cult affiliations are concerned, the rectangular sanctum 
which is covered by a docálá or carcala roof of the Bengal hut type 
is superimposed by a votive stüpa, and not by what is commonly 
known as a Sikhara. By implication, he suggests that the Skhara is 
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а Brahmanical symbol whereas the stüpa is а Buddhist one, which is 
not, however, always the case. We have several examples in the manus- 
cript painting of the East Indian School (fOth to 12th centuries A D) 
of a number of Buddhist shrines where one finds a #АПа›а superimposed 
over by a treated roof of а rectangular cella Besides, in Burma, 
there is a large number of edifices affiliated to Hinayàna Bud- 
dbism as well as to Brahmanism where a crowning architectural 
element is either a stupa or Sikhara. That more than опе type of 
Burmese monuments (10th to 15th centuries) owed their inspiration 
to simular monuments in Bengal and Bihar was descriptively and 
analyhcally shown by Prof. Niharranjan Ray as early as 1928, reference 
to which was made by Prof. S. K. Saraswati in the papers on the 
Temples of Burma cited by the author of the work under review. 

Secondly, the type of monuments of Udaypur that has been des- 
cnbed and analysed is certainly interesting and significant from the 
point of view of medieval Indian architecture in so far as the type 
in which the Bengal hut type of docálà and cárcalà plays such an 
important role But one wishes that the learned author casts his net 
a little wider and tries to find out its earlier, contemporary and later 
manifestations elsewhere outside of Tripurü as well, 'This is not the 
place to go into the details of the evidence that are being brought to 
our notice by students of the medieval architecture of Bengal and 
Burma. The genesis of what the author found in Tripura can be 
found in some of the contemporary temples of Bengal which are being 
studied more and more closely in recent years. Equally important is 
the well-known group of Buddhist monuments belonging to the late 
medieval times (almost contemporaneous to the monuments of 
Udaypur) which one can see at Mrohaung, the once flourishing 
capital of Arakan. 

Nevertheless, the author deserves praise for bringing these monu- 
ments to our view since they seem to provide the missing link between 
somewhat similar earlier monuments in Bengal and contemporary and 


later monuments in Arakan. 
SM. AMITA RAY 


хуш 


THE HISTORY OF FOREIGN RULE IN ANCIENT INDIA by 
Dr. Kalash Chandra Ojha, published by Gyan Prakasan, Allahabad, 
1968; pages xin--200 with a map; price Rs. 20 00. 


The work under review, 'some material' of which 1s from Dr. Ojha's 
thesis for the D Phil. degree approved by Allahabad University in 
1956, is an attempt to present the history of foreign rule m ancient 
India. It is well known that the Persians and Greeks, the Scythians 
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and Parthians, the Kus&nas, Sassanians and Ніпаѕ are some of the 
foreigners who entered into the political chessboard of ancient India 
and played significant parts. The importance of a study of these 
alien rulers requires little emphasis, since it is also intimately associated 
with the cultural Ше of ancient India. We therefore welcome Dr. 
Ojha's attempt to present for the first time the history of all the 
foreigners in one volume. 

The learned author has divided his treatise into ten Chapters, the 
first of which, entitled Introduction, has four sections dealing with 
(1) Geographical Factors; (2) Archaeological Background ; (3) 
Legendary History; and (4) Centre of Gravity The titles of the 
other nine Chapters, which speak for themselves, are—I. The 
Achaemenids; III The Macedonians; IV. The Mauryas; V. The 
Indo-Greeks ; VI. The Indo-Parthians; VII Тһе akas; УШ. The 
Kusinas; IX. The Sassanians; and X. The Himas. There are also 
an Appendix dealing with Chronology, a Select Bibliography and an 
Index. 

The history of the foreign invaders of India embodied in Dr. Ojha’s 
work covers a period of about twelve hundred years. The author has 
succeeded in treating his subject more or less in a comprehensive way. 
There are, however, places where the learned author has dealt with the 
evidence inadequately or has committed errors, some of which are 
pointed out here with the expectation that they will be considered at 
the time of revising the book for a future edition. 

Dr. Ojha should have given his reasons for including the Mauryas 
among foreigners (Ch. IV). Не states that ‘the early Buddhist canons 
never refer to Candragupta Maurya’ and that ‘only the commentaries 
on them, redacted also in the works like the Dipavamsa, the 
Mahavamsa and the Mahabodhivamsa, say that Candragupta, belonging 
to the Himalayan region, was made king of Magadha by C&nakya’ 
(p. 45). It is known, however, that the 4A4-yü-wang-king, the Chinese 
version of the ASokasutra or A$okarajasutra includes the name of 
Candragupta (Chan-na-lo-kie-to), father of Bindusira and king of 
Pátaliputra, in the list of Magadhan kings ruling before Pusyamitra 
(above, Vol. I, pp. 114-15). It is strange that the author's section on 
the Western Ksaharütas and Ksatrapas (pp. 113-14) omits the name 
of the Great Satrap Rudradiman I. 

While discussing the Persian influence in Chapter IV, Dr. Ojha 
quotes (pp. 59f.) Sir Martimer (sic) Wheeler’s observations (without 
referring to the book from which he quotes) that ‘at the end of the 
sixth century B.C. ... Persia supplied India ... the idea of a 
currency, which was minted at Taxila in native guise but on Persian 
standards ...’ Wheeler thus supports M. Decourdemanche (Journal 
Asiatique, Vol XIX, 1912, pp. 117 ff) and J. Allan (A Catalogue of the 
Indian Coins in the British Museum, 1936, p. Ixxi). But, as has been 
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shown by D. R. Bhandarkar (The Carmichael Lectures, 1921, pp. 118- 
22), the Persian origin of Indian currency is not much probable as it is 
difficult to accept that ‘the carliest coinage to evoive in India as a result 
of Persian contact would not follow the Persian (echnic, and it is far 
more probable that such and somewhat similar methods were in use in 
India long before the Achaemenid conquest of her northern and north- 
western parts’ (А Comprehensive History of ‘India, Vol. II, ed. К.А 
Nilakanta Sastri, Calcutta, 1957, p. 779). Most numismatists agree 
with Cunningham that 'the types, the shape, and the standard of the 
earliest Indian money’ are entirely indigenous (cf. E.J. Rapson, JRAS, 
1895, pp. 869 Ё; S. К Chakrabortty, A Study of Ancient Indian Numis- 
matics, 1931, pp. 32-36). 

Dr. Ojha's hypothesis that the mitra kings whose coms have been 
found in Райс а, Mathurá, KausSimbi and other places are Greek 
kings with Hinduised names (p. 82) cannot be accepted because the 
coins of the mitra kings are totally different from those of the Greeks. 
Similarly unwarranted 1s the suggestion that the kings who followed the 
mitra kings with names ending in datta, bhuti and ghosa were Hinduised 
Yavana, Saka or Pahlava kings (p. 83, note). 

Dr. Ojha places Maues between c. 90 and 70 B.C. (p. 92), and, 
according to him, Liaka Kusuluka, mentioned as the father of Patika 
in the Taxila copper-plate inscription of year 78, seems to have 
accepted his allegiance 'for some time probably towards the end of 
his life’ (p. 108). Не further states that Райка came to Mathur& 
from Takşaśıilāí (р. 109) being expelled by Rájula (p 110), the father 
of Sodisa whom he places in the beginning of the second century A.D. 
(p. 111). Thus Br. Ojha's arrangement is as follows: 


1. Maues (c. 90-70 B.C.), his subordinate (ie. contemporary) was 
Liaka Kusuluka ; 


2. Patika, son of Liaka Kusuluka, driven out by Ràjula who must 

have been his contemporary ; and 

3. Sodàsa (c. 115 А.О), son of RA&jula. 

The table shows that, if а gap of even 35 years is allowed between 
Liaka Kusuluka and his son Patika, then between Rijula and his 
son Sodisa is created a gap of at least 150 years which is impossible 
on the face of it. The author's suggestion that Райка was driven 
out by Rájula from Taksa$Uà 1s not supported by any evidence. In 
this connection, the author should have noted that though Konow at 
first tock Jauva of the Taxila inscription to be the same title which 
is used by the early Kusána kings (p. 109), he seems to have changed 
his opinion later (Ер. Ind., Vol. ХХІ, p. 257, note 6) and accepted 
the reading and translation of the passage concerned as 'the great 
gift-lord Patika together with the Upadhyaya Rohinimitra who is over- 
seer of works in this Sanghürüma.' 
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The date of the beginning of the reign of Kaniska I is a matter of 
dispute. *Dr. Ojha has enumerated some points (pp. 185-88) favouring 
the commencement of Kaniska I’s rule in c. 140 A.D. Some of the 
author's arguments, eg., year 41 of the Ara inscription should be taken 
as year 141 (p. 188), do not appear to be convincing. 

Besides, the work also suffers from some technical defects such as 
long quotations (pp. 46, 59-65), sometimes without any indication of 
the beginning or the end of them (pp. 60-64), and wrong spellings, e.g., 
"McCrindle' has almost everywhere been spelt as ‘M’Crindle’ (pp. 29-37 
notes, etc.), Satrap or Ksatrapa as satrapa (pp. 10809), etc. D. C. 
Sircar's Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilisation, 
which has been referred to by the author in many places (pp. 66, 67, 
75, etc.) is omitted in the Bibliography which also omits A. N. Lahiri's 
Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, B. Chattopadhyay's The Age of the 
Kusanas and U. Thakur' The Hünas in India. The Bibliography also 
gives wrong names of books sometimes, e.g., B. М Puri's India under 
the Kusanas has been mentioned as The Kusánas in India. Some 
defect is also noticed in the alphabetical arrangement in the Index, e.g, 
(1) Antipater has been placed before Antialcidas, Antigonus and 
Antiochus, (2) Agvavarma before Assakenoi, Astakenoi and Astyages, 
(3) Chionites before Castana, etc. There is a large number of 
misprints. Sometimes it is found that there are five mistakes in one 
page, e.g, p. 126. The author, however, craves the indulgence of the 
readers for these mistakes as the book is printed from a rough draft 
(p. iv). But he should have corrected at least some of them in 
Errata. 
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SESSION 1968—69 


l. The number of students admitted, under the restricted admission 
scheme, to the First year M. A. Class is 74. 


2. The number of candidates appearing at the M.A. Examination 
of 1968 is 183. In the previous year's Examination, 6496 of the 234 
candidates passed and Sm. Indrani Sarkar, one of our National 
Scholars was alone placed in Class I with 511 out of 800 marks to 
her credit. 


3. The number of books added to the Departmental Library is 
298 making a total of 3887. The number of copies of Journals 
received is 16. 


4. Of the four National Scholars selected for studying M.A. in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, the following three got themselves 
admitted to the course— 

(1) Sri Sambasiva Mohana Nehru  Mantripragada (Andhra 

University), 
(2) Sm. Alakananda Bandyopadhyay (Calcutta University), and 
(3) Sm. Sabita Chattopadhyay (Calcutta University). 


3. One Research Fellowship and three Scholarships have been 

awarded to the following— 

(1) Sm. Indrani Kapur (née Sarkar), M.A. (Calcutta University), 
P. C. Nahar Fellow—'Comparative Study of Early Jain and 
Buddhist Iconography’. 

(2) Sm. Krishna Goswami, M.A. (Banaras Hindv ' University), 
Research Scholar—'The Sun-god in Art and Literature’. 

(3) Sm. Syamali Das, M.A. (Calcutta University), Research 
Scholar—'Indian Coins of the Sixth and Seventh Centuries A.D.’ 

(4) Sm. Sarama Banerjee, M.A. (Calcutta University), Research 
Scholar—‘Personal and Family Names in East Indian Records’. 


6. (1) Sri M. D. Sampat, M.A. (Madras University), and (2) Sri 
Hiralal Sonar, M.A. (Vikram University, Ujjain), have been appointed 
Junior Research Fellows at the Centre. 


7. (1) Sri Samares Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B., Senior Research 
Fellow at the Centre, was admitted to ‘the degree of D.Phil. in June, 
1968, on his thesis entitled Foreign Influence on Early Indian Coin- 


names. 
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(2) Sri Sarjug Prasad Singh, М.А. (Patna University), Junior 
Research Fellow at the Centre, submitted his thesis entitled Discovery 
of Early Coins in Bihar for the D.Phil. degree in July, 1968. 

(3) Dr. Dipakranjan Das, M.A., D.Phil, Senior Research Fellow, 
submitted his thesis entitled Disposal of the Dead in Ancient India for 
the D.Litt. degree in January, 1969. 


8 Six lectures were delivered at the Centre, the lecturers being 
(1) Dr H. К. De Chaudhuri, former Director of Accounts and 
Financial Adviser to the Government of Assam; (2) Mr. Robert 
F Bussabarger, University of Missouri, USA; (3) Dr. John Morris, 
University College, London; (4) Prof. A. L. Basham, Australian 
National University, Canberra; (5) Dr. G. M. Bongard-Levin, Senior 
Scientific Officer, Institute of Asian Peoples, Moscow, and (6) Dr. 
G. S Gai, Chief Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India. The 
proceedings of the lectures are to be published in JATH. 

Prof. Dasharatha Sharma, Head of the Department of History and 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Jodhpur University, and R. P. Nopany 
Lecturer of Calcutta University for 1966, delivered his seven lectures 
on Rajput History at the Centre in April, 1969. The topics of Prof. 
Sharma's lecturers were as follows—1. Rajput Advent and its Significance 
(800-1200 A.D.); IL. Rajput Struggle for Survival (1200-1316 A.D.) : 
Rint Padmini; Ш. Rajput Resurgence: Maháráni Kumbha; IV. 
Rajput Resurgence : Mahfrind Ráyamalla and Rind Jodhi; V. Religion 
in Rajasthan, 800-1000 AD.; VI. Early Rajput Polity; and УП. Two 
important Sources of Rajput History—Dalpat Vilas and Nainsi’s Jodhpur 
gamvan ri Vigat. Prof. Sharma’s lectures are expected to be published 
by the University of Calcutta. ° 


9 The annual series of two days’ Inter-University Seminars on 
(1) Forcigners in Ancient India’ and (2) 'Laksmi and Sarasvati in 
Art and Literature’ were held at the Centre on the 21st and 22nd 
February, 1969. Sixteen universities were invited to send their re- 
presentatives ; but the delegates of only some of them participated. 
There were 11--9 — 20 papers. Some of those who contributed papers 
could not participate in the Seminars. Among those who took part 
іп the deliberations, mention may be made of Dr. L. К. Tripathi 
(Banaras Hindu University), Dr. K. Sundaram (Andhra University), 
Dr. Sm B Lahiri (Jadavpur University), Dr. B. P. Majumdar (Patna 
University), Sn C. D. Chatterjee (Lucknow) and others. The pro- 
ccedings of the Seminars will be published in the near future. 


10 Nine Monthly Seminars were held at the Centre, in which 25 
papers were presented and discussed by the teachers of the Departments 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture and Archaeology and the 
research workers attached to the Departments and the Centre. The 
proceedings of the Monthly Seminars are to be published in JAJA. 
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11. Our Centre has established exchange relations with (1) Har- 
vard College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA, (2) Department 
of Ancient Indian History, M. S. University, Baroda; (3) Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta and (4) Kannada Research Institute, Kar- 
natak University, Dharwar, Mysore State, Likewise, our Journal of 
Ancient Indian History has established exchange relations with (1) 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London ; (2) East and West, Rome; (3) Buddhist Yearly (Halle 
University, GDR); (4) Ancient Pakistan (Peshawar University, West 
Pakistan) ; (5) Journal of Oriental Institute, Baroda; (6) Our Heritage 
(Sanskrit College, Calcutta); (7) Indian Museum Bulletin (Calcutta) ; 
(8) The Mysore Orientalist (Mysore University); (9) Bulletin of 
Ancient Indian History and Archaeology (Saugor University), 
(10) Journal of the Numismatic Society of India (Varanasi) and 
(11) Journal of the М. 5. University (Baroda). 


12. The following books by persons attached to the Department 
and Centre appeared during the session— 

(1) Economic History of the Deccan (from the Ist to the 6th 
century A.D.) by Dr D. R. Das, Senior Research Fellow at the Centre, 
published by Messrs. Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, 1968. 

(2) Ancient Malwa and the Vikramaditya Tradition by Prof. 
D. С. Sircar, published by Messrs Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, 1969. 

Besides, the following books have been published by the Centre— 

(1) The Bharata War and Ригапіс Genealogies (proceedings 
of the 3rd series of Inter-University Seminars held at the Centre), 
edited by Prof. D.eC. Sircar, 1969. 

(2) Krsna іп -History and Legend (3rd series of lectures 
delivered at the Centre) by Dr. B B. Majumdar, 1969. 


13. (1) Prof. D. C. Sircar, Carmichael Professor and Head of the 
Department, attended the International Conference on the Kusšnas 
held at Dushanbe in Tajikistan (USSR) in September-October 1968. 
He delivered the following series of lectures——(1) the Bissessarlal 
Motilal Halwasiya Lectures on ‘Problems of  Rüjpüt History’ at 
Calcutta University in December 1968, (2) three lectures on ‘Problems 
of Kusina History at the Kunnada Research Institute, Karnatak Uni- 
versity, Dharwar, in January 1969; and (3) two lectures entitled ‘In 
the Field of Epigraphical Research’ at Mysore University in January, 
1969. Prof. Sircar also delivered a lecture on ‘Recent Addition to 
our Knowledge of Early Orissan History’ as the Chief Guest of Honour 
at the All-Orissa History Congress held under the auspices of Utkal 
University, Bhubaneswar, on the Sth April, 1969. In May 1969, Prof. 
Sircar conducted the first part (Early Phase of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Literature) of the Summer Course on the History of Indian Literature 
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organised by Bangalore University and d: 
connection. 

(2) Dr. A. N Lahiri, Reader in th 
sixth annual meeting and seminar of the I 
‘Calcutta, held in October, 1958, at Srn 
and the 57th annual general meeting and 
Society of India held in January, 1969, at 
the University in both the cases. 


(3) Dr. K. K Dasgupta, Lecturer in 
taken a research scheme on “The Devi Icon 
by the UGC. 


(4) Dr. A. К. Chatterjce, Junior Res 
attended the annual meeting and seminar 
Studies (Calcutta) referred to in connectio 


14 We are very glad to note that, - 
Committee of the University Grants Co 
Centre of Advanced Study on the 16th M 
p. 342), there are the following words of 
Committee is therefore happy to report th 
of the suggestions made by the earlier A 
organised its work by way of monthly 
organised research programmes—all of wl 
of the Centre...... .The research outpu 
papers and monographs and learned publ 
siderable. The Centre has also organised 
of lectures by inviting learned scholars on 
of the Department. Regular monthly St 
discuss problems arising out of the resea 
Centre These monthly seminars have b: 
useful for purposes of discussions among: 
staff of the Department...... The work rc 
the Geographical Dictionary ..... has mad: 
material collected is being processed, and 
pared and edited. It could be hoped that 
a very useful publication." 


15. Among appreciations of Vol. I of 
the following may be mentioned—(1) "A > 
undertaking" (Dr M. A. Coulson, Edint 
journal is bound to stimulato keen inten 
of Ancient Indian History. We extend to 
as it 18 by an ardent student of history" 
Journ Ind Hist, April, 1968); (3) “The 
L. Petech, Rome) ; etc. 
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Kuru-Paücála 157, 159, 165 
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Kutch 104, 108 | 
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Kuvalayamalakatha 306 
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Laggo 140 

la-gu-vr 68, 74, 80 

Lahiri, A. N. 11, 19, 22-24, 26, 
237, 239-41, 243, 247, 249, 251- 
53, 257-58, 261, 263, 265, 
267, 273, 291-92, 300, 309-10, 
320 

Lahiri, D. 308. 

Lahiri, Sm. B. 13, 19-22, 272-13, 
318, 230 

Lahore 60, 137 

Lakha 74, 81 
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Lakkhana 99n 
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Laksmi 22, 262, 318 
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Lalwani, K. C. 309 
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Lambodara 113-15 

Lamghan 156 

Lampüka 166 

Landa Dalül 43 

Lang 294 
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Lata 158, 196, 198, 204 

Later Gupta 271 

Law, B. C. 14, 150, 306, 276-71, 
310 
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Lechner, S. 244 
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Lévi, Sylvain 12, 18, 29-30, 123- 
23 

Lhasa 273 
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Licchavi 158, 271 

likhana 68 

likhana-prama TI 

lilamürti 273 

linga 267 

Lingarüpin 268 

Lin-i 119 

li-prama 77 

Litvinskij, B.eA. 308 

Lokan&tha 284-85 

Lokapala 288-89 
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257 

Lokki-gadyána coin 95, 267 

Lokkiya-visa coin 95, 267 

Loman, J. R. A. 305 

London 28-29, 269, 279, 286, 
302, 318-19 

Lowie 295 

Lrooaspo 139, 143 

Luckeesarai, Lakhisarii 37 

Lucknow 18, 22, 27, 41, 60, 304, 
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Lüders 138, 143-44 
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Macnicol, Nicol 302 

Madala Panjt 253 

Madanapüla 25, 34-36, 255, 
285-86 | 

Made$aragada 73, 80 

M&dhava, Ma&dhavadeva 65-67, 
69-73, 75, 71-19, 83 

Máàdhavagupta 284 

Madhavya 174, 183 

Madhu 214 

Madhyadega 122, 158, 288 

Madhyastha 76 

Madra, Madraka 164, 194 

Madras 17-19, 27, 164, 274, 303, 
317; University 317 

Magadha 21, 31, 34, 158-59, 
165, 270, 273, 281, 284, 298 

Magha dynasty 271 

Mahabharata 27, 25, 112n, 163, 
167-68, 248, 254, 258-60, 264- 
65, 273, 277, 285; War 20 

Mahabhasya 191 e 

Mahabodhivamsa 298 

Mahadeva 69, 75, 79, 92 

Mahieva 75, 82 

Mabhágauri 71 

Mahaàksatrapa 109 

Mahakumardmatya 286 

Mahili 158 

Mahalingam, T. V. 18-19, 272 

MahamadasBha 71 

Mahàmalla 263 
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Mahamathddhipati 71, 77 
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Mahendrapàla 188 
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Mahe$vara 70, 80, 

Maühesvara 139 

Mahe$varagada 80 
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Mahipala I 29-3], 69, 286 

Mahipáladeva I 286 
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Mahisya 26 
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Maitreya-boddhisattva 124 

Maity, P. K. 18, 21, 280 

Majhi 76, 82 
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Majumdar 10, 138, 150 

Majumdar, A. 307 

Majumdar, B. B. 20, 302, 319 
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Majumdar, Sm. A. 237, 263 
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Ма]ауа 193-94, 204, 212, 232, 
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Malhar 113 
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Malla 257-58 
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Mallavadi-stri 312 

Mallideva 90 
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311, 319 
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Manas&à 274, 286 
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Manavadharma-Sastra 234 

Manara-pattalà 33 

Manbhum 64 

Mandékini 114 
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Mandal, P. 303 
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Màtali 183 

Mathapati 71, 77, 79 
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Matsya 165 
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Mech 260 

Medes 160 
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Mehta, R. N. 18-19, 272, 312-13 
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Mihirakula 195 
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Mishra, Bijay Pratap 26, 247 
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Mookerjee, Mohan Kumar 13 

Mookerji, R. K. 303 

Moor, E. 303 
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Morris, John 28, 318 
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versity 245, 247 

Mosi, M. 308 
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Mrohaung 297 
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Mudraraksasa 285 

Mughul, Mughal 41-43, 52, 58- 
60, 62-63, 66, 146, 291-92 

Muhammadan 66, 238 

Muizuddin Bahrim Sh&h 262 

Müjavat 158-59 

Mukherjee, B. N. 303, 309, 311-12 

Mukherjee, D. (Mukhopadhyay, 
Durgadas) 11, 25, 237-38, 247, 
250, 252-53, ~ 257-59, 261-65, 
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Mukherjee, S. 239 

Mukherjee, Sm. R. 260 

Mukhopadhyay, S. 292 

Mukhopadhyay, S. М. 291 
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Munshi, S. 245 
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Murthy, A.V.N. 311 

Murthy, Н. V. Sreenivasa 18, 22 

Mustika 242 
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Nabhas 200 
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nAdu 290 

Мара 116-17, 132, 203 

Nagadatta 132 
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Nàgàrjuna 133, 142 
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Nahar, P. C. 317 
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Nainsi 318 
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Nandy, Manindra Chandra 2 
Nanjio 133 
Náànyadeva 35 
Магада 203, 233 
Naraharitirtha 253 
Naraka 260, 284 
Narasimha 65 
Narasimha II 253 
Narasimha cult 23 
Narasimhagupta 270 
Narasingh Dev 57 
Narayana 90 
Nàr&ayanapüla 286 
Narayanpur inscription 90 
Narmada 208 
Naru-Gujar temple 312 
National Museum 308 
National Scholar 17, 317 
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Natyasastra 239, 287-88, 301 
Naulagadh 32 
Naupali 73, 80 
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Navagrüma, 251 
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Nirgrantha 189 
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Niyogi, Puspa 11 
Niyogi, Roma 34 
Nopany, R. P. 318 
Npiga 306 

Nuggihalli temple 242 
Nürmadiganda 93 
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Oanindo 140, 143 
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Odra 121-24, 252 
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Ojha, K. C. 297-300 
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Ommo (Uma) 143 
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Ossian 173 
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Padati 77 

Padmà 274 
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Padma Purdna 277 

Padma-tanka 257, 311 

Padmiávati 19, 86-87, 243, 274 
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Page 73, 79 
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299 | 

Paik 77 

Paikore 31 

Pakistan 20, 129-30, 133, 149- 
50, 153, 157-58, 261, 280-81, 
293, 305, 307, 319 

Pal, A. B. 265 

Pal, P. 14 

Pala 29-32, 34-36, 38, 281, 284 

Palapala 37 

Pali 10, 160, 239, 269, 277, 302 

Paliyanda-mandala 86, 88 

Pallava dynasty 25, 263-64, 277- 
78 
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Pál-ür 123 

Palura 123 

Pamirs 134, 284 

Paficála 24, 157, 159, 165, 167, 
299 

Paficama-veda 247 

Paficarada 157, 163, 
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PafícaSik-A$rama 76 
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259, 288, 


164n, 168 
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Pan-ku 147 
Panse, M. G. 310 
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Paradkar, M. D. 313 : 
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Paramabhattaraka 70, 78 
ParamamaheSvara 78, 145 
Paramára dynasty 65 
Parames$vara 70, 78 
Paranavitana, S. 307 
Párasika 259 
Para$uráma 248 
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Parenda 86 
Pargiter, F. E. 132, 275, 303 
Pariksika 96 
Pariksit 6, 24, 181, 254 
Parinirvána 142 
Paris 304 
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Parsee 146 
Pártha 210 
Parthian 136, 149-50, 161, 298 
Páruttha-dramma 23, 311 
Parvati 305 
Parvatiparinaya 190 
Parwan 148 
Paíupa 26 
Pafupata 154 
Pagupati 25, 223, 267 
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Pátaliputra 219, 227, 251, 258, 


271, 298 
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patri 77, 79 

Pattadakal 242 
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Deussen, Paul 260 ` 
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Pegu 118 

Pehoa 167 
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Periplus 108, 275-76, 283 

Permádi © . 

Реггоп 268 

Persia 25, 129, 143, 160,-257-58, 
268, 292, 297-98. ` 

Persian 293, 298-99 

Persia 25, 139, 143, 160, 257-58, 
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Petech, L. 320 ' 
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Phatak, D. M. 312 

Picchali 73, 80 

Pingree, D. 314 
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Prahata 311 

Prajipati 164, 233 
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Praknt 105, 138, 151, 190, 233, 
281, 319 
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Pralambha 242, 260 

Pramà 79 
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Pramanik, L. K. 1, 265 

Pranaka 163n 
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Prürjna 163n 

Prasad, Maheshwari 21 
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207-08, 211, 215, 218, 224, 
228. 232, 233, 235 
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Prasthala 161 
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Pratibàra 289 
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Prematilleke, L. 307 

Prinsep 225 

Prome 118 

Prthüdaka 167 
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123, 125, 275-76 
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Pulakegin П 250 

Pujumfvi 108 

Pu-lu-so-pu-lo 135 
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257, 272 
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Purusapura 134-35, 140 
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55, 70 252 
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Püsan 203 
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Pusyamitra 298 

Pusyabhüti dynasty 284 

putaka 68-70, 75 

Putani 242 

Qàdi 52, 58 

Qànungo 58 

Qureshi, I. H. 280 

Qusani 288 
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Qutli 55 
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Radha 243 

Radha 34-35, 255, 287 
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Raghu 200 
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Rairaja 242 
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Ràjula 299 
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Ката 207, 243, 312 
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Ravuta 253 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


27, 
28; 
28, 
34, 
64, 
78, 


96, 
143, 
145, 
145, 
148, 


149, 


151, 
151, 
155, 
156, 
158, 
180, 


191, 
301, 


312, 


line 
line 
line 
line 
line 
line 


line 
line 
line 
line 
line 


7.—Read—Nos. XIIL XXI 

3.—Read—Mr. D. J. McCutchion 
11.—Read—Bussabarger 

8.—Read—Ranchi District 

8.—Read—Man Singh 

4.—After TEXT, add—First Plate : Second 


Side 


12.—Read—says that he regulated 
18.—Read—Komaro (Skanda-Kumara) 
9.—R ead— Siva 
32.—Read—Paramamahesvara 
7.—Read—Afghanistan 


line 28.—Add note—Sten Konow read the name 


of Maharaya Aya (Azes) and the date 
‘year 80° in a Shahdaur (Ha#ara District) 
inscription in Kharosthi (Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XIX, p 200). The epigraph may suggest 
that Azes I was ruling in 23 A.D. over 
the Hazara region. ‘The date of another 
Shahdaur inscription (ibid., р 199), ‘year 
60', when a local chief named Namijada 
was ruling, is styled Saka-sabatSara (Saka 
year) and would correspond to 3 A.D. 


line 5.—Read—Saka 

line 12 —Read— influence 

line 13.—Read—Bolor 

foot-note 20.—Read—Vol. I, p. 199. 
line 24.—Read—TaksaSila 

line 26.—Read—Peshawar 

line 9.—Read—objective 

line 2.—Read—Manual 

line 15.—Read—Barth 

line 18,—Read—Husain 
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317, line 6.—Read—1967, for—1968. Add to this 
section—In the M.A. Examination bf 1968, 
the number of candiates was 183, of which 
103 were successful, Sm Madhabi Bandyo- 
padhyay alone being placed in the First 
Class. | : 

The Carmichael Professor’s prize for 
regular attendance, instituted by Prof. 
D. С. Sircar, was awarded during the last 
three years to the following M.A.s of the 
Department—(1) Sm. Mallar Mitra (1964- 
66)—India under the Kusanas by Dr. 
В, N, Puri; (2) Sm. Chitra Bandyopadhyay 
(1965-67)—-Ancient Historians of India 
by Dr. V. S. Pathak; and (3) Sm. 
Anindita Ghosh (1966-68)—Caitanya : 

' his Life and Doctrine by Dr. А. К. 
Majumdar. 
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The gathas, or songs of war-like deeds of kings, became 
absorbed into the itithasa, or legendary tale, now used in its 
new sense of a story told per se and not as part of a religious 
rite. With this change, all completeness of the individual 
scenes vanished. ‘The necessary links of connection became 
lengthened into new chains of stories. The moralizing 
tendency, in this weakening of the poem, now began to 
involve the whole tale. The work became thus, on the 
one hand, a great collection of ‘various stories’ grouped 
about the main story of ‘the goodness of the Pandus and 
badness of the Kurus’, and, on the other, a compendium, if 
the word be allowed, of all moral teachings, while a 
new religion acted on the tale and moral alike, and rendered 
it finally the holiest of books, ‘a new Veda, more weighty 
than all the Vedas’.*® | 





13 I. 1. 3, 11, 100, 254, 266 ff. The latest historical audacity of 
the priests was probably to unite the two families of foes as cousins, 
in. order to obtain a respectable genealogy for the Pündus. These 
genealogical lists, such as I. 75 ff, have the appearance of age, but 
were probably often forged. It was customary to recite them on 
State occasions. For an attempt to discover the Vedic beginnings of 
some Epic legends, see Bradke, ZDMG, Vol. XXXVI, p. 474; Olden- 
berg, ibid., Vol. XXXVII, p. 54; Vol. XXXIX, pp. 52 ff., 79. For two 
scenes in the Epic compared with the Shahnamah, see Darmesteter, 
Journ. Asiat., Vol. УШ, pp. 38 ff, 52. For reference to Weber’s 
quotations on the musical elements of the Epic, see Journ. Am. Or. Soc., 
Vol. XIII, pp. 328-29 
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II 


In a land without history, legend becomes dangerously 
ennobled. We are driven to tales, senseless or sober, 
for the information that should properly come from 
record and statute. It is not to be denied:that herein 
lies the possibility of perverting what results we have 
obtained, and of forcing a pictorial truth to serve as a 
historical statement. Nevertheless, although we must repu- 
diate as unsound any chronogical deductions drawn from 
Hindu story (for'I do not believe that we can credit any 
of the professedly trustworthy genealogies given in the 
Epic) although we must confess that we neither know 
nor can know whether the tales of kings related in the ` 
Epic are to be relied upon at all, or in what degree they 
may be worthy of confidence ; yet the main thread of the 
story and the network of legends with which it is entangled 
do certainly present opportunity for useful research 
from the sociological point of view; being in so far of 
historical worth as it is possible through this means to 
obtain a view qf social relations that by the indigenous 
writers have been conceived as true, and may, therefore, 
rightly appear to us as probable. Again, although we 
labour in the Hindu Epic under the disadvantage of finding 
united as if in themselves coherent social conditions that 
plainly belong to many different dates, yet by circums- 
pection we can distinguish fairly well between old and new 
and secure two pictures of life that, if not absolutely, are 
yet relatively historical, and (comparing parallel literature) . 
can illustrate what without over-confidence we may conceive 
to have been the conditions of social life in India at two 
periods : the first, that of the half-developed state of about 
two thousand five hundred years ago ; the second, posterior 
to this by perhaps a thousand years, with portions newer 
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still, bringing the final date to a period far later than our 
ега.” * ' 

To what extent we may make use, in our investiga- 
tion, of the didactic sections contained in the Epic is a 
question open to several answers. These portions аге of 
course of late origin. Yet in a land so conservative as 
India we must concede that the gist of such dogmatic 
discourses had probably been for a long time the result 
of assumed and common custom, especially when the 
formal law of the early period essentially corroborates 
it; for law, as the Hindu is fond of saying, is based on 
custom ; and custom, by the same authority, is unchange- 
able family or clan usage.. Hence undisputed assertions 


' © specifying this or that as current custom may safely be - 


supposed to have been based on traditions far older than 
the formulas in which they are handed down. But we 
must, of course, be conservative against allowing a too 
great elasticity of time in this regard. Such concrete 
examples of political wisdom and боп mots of polity are 
worthless except as possible embodiments of older usage: 
for they include much that the Epic pgoper does not 
touch upon, and that could not have been contained in 
the earlier version. -Political or social truths, therefore, 
involved in many of these sayings can be predicated 
positively only of the period following the composition 
of the original poem, and asserted as universal only when 
strengthened by legal evidence of greater antiquity or by 
support in Epic practice. For a true interpretation of 
the large collection of inferable and formally stated socio- 
‘logical data in the Epic, it is necessary to draw first a 
sketch of: the old and then of the new world thereby 


1 Lassen believes the Epic not much changed since the Buddha's 
time. Few can now allow this. Compare Ind. Alt, I, p. 589. 
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presented. It stands to reason that, in general, much 
will here be found doubtful and open to criticism; and 
that, in particular, a certain meagreness will characterize 
the first, a comparative richness and perhaps suspicious 
fullness of detail the second picture. 

But even the modern Epic, the full completed work— 
were we to deny to the student the chance of discrimi- 
nating accurately between the bodies of material neces- 
sary to the making up his two sketches—is not as a 
whole unimportant in the clucidation of the customs of 
India in the Middle Ages reaching back more than two 
thousand years; though it may be that further study will 
necessitate our giving a much later date than has been 
assumed to much of the pseudo-Epic. Further, the im- 
possibility of effecting a complete discrimination of the 
old and new may make it seem to some a vain task to 
distinguish the factors by their age. It is true that our 
verdict as to which is early and which is late must in 
a measure be based upon purely a priori assumptions, while 
it should, where this is possible, certainly be dependent upon 
an intimate acquaintance with the literature preceding and 
following the Epic ; for many of tbe threads of our poem are 
older than its present literary form, and have often been 
preserved as fragments caught in a substance foreign to 
them, while what influence, on the other hand, of other sects 
or other races has made itself felt in the re-weaving of 
the tale needs careful analysis, being yet far from determined. 
But a review of what the Epic tells us may, it seems to 
me, be serviceable in supplying facts that in turn may help 
the critique of the Epic itself, after these have been compared 
with results drawn from other sources. I have therefore 
collected the Epic data as positive aids to research, but, 
as historical material, would use them at present only 
tentatively. 


— 


THE STATUS OF WOMAN 
1 


Woman is to the Hindu a creature of ‘secondary 
‘importance. Аз the goddesses among the gods, stand the 
heroines among the heroes of the Epic. But-conventional 
sayings, of which there is a vast number, and the facts 
that may be inferred, give us together a fair idea of the 
position of woman in the middle ages of India, and even 
enable us to see how that position has changed, or was in 
the process of changing, during the growth of the Epic itself. 

Except in legal literature, there is little prior to the Epic 
that can furnish a satisfactory view of woman’s life. What 
we know from Rgvedic literature may be summed up in a few 
words. The girls were allowed their freedom, like the boys. 
Very early marriages appear to be unknown, At a ripe age 

‘the girl was married, and became the one wife of one 
husband, whom she herself had chosen, giving up her 
parents’ home to'enter absolutely into the family of her lord. 
With that husband as companion as well as lord, she shared 
an equal footing in religious rights, and was not excluded 
from participation in social enjoyment. She had a separate, 
but not an exclusive apartment. At her husband's death, 
she retired to live with her son or returned to the home 
of her parents. Only as queen was she obliged to suffer 
rivals, and then probably as a political necessity. From 
rather unsatisfactory evidence, we may conclude that female 
children were liable, however, to be exposed, and that near 
blood marriages were not interdicted. 

The early law-period is best considered in reference 
to the Epic custom and law. Much was changed in woman's 
life ere the conditions under which the Epic presents her 
were reached. The woman of the Mahabharata in its 
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completed form is best described in short by negativing most 
ofthe description taken from the earliest Vedic age. The 
position held by her in the time to which we must refer 
the beginnings of the Epic lies somewhat between these 
two. 

But in talking of women we are, so to speak, confounding, 
from the later point of view, three different beings. The 
inherent complexity of woman's nature is aggravated in 
India by the social accident of her relation to men ; and 
we find here, for all social considerations, as great a 
difference between woman and woman caused by marriage 
as between man and man caused by caste. "This difference 
is heightened by the fact that woman also (though, as I 
think, in a lesser degree than man) were separated by the 
caste-regulations. But inside the pale of one caste, we have 
always to distinguish sharply among girl, wife, and widow. 
The first had no value. The second was of exaggerated 
importance. Again, the widow was a being socially 
apart from both girl and wife. It is only under these 
rubrics that we can study the condition of woman at all. 
For woman in general is but chattel, and receives only the 
respect due from a sensible man to potentially valuable 
property. 

We have indeed a number of pretty sentiments in regard 
to woman, especially in regard to her purity, that seem 
to place her in another light; and when we read that 
“а woman's mouth is always pure, or that 'three things 
do not become impure—women, gems, and water (XII. 
165.32; Manu, V. 130), we are tempted to believe that 
an ideal position of woman has been thus early reached. 
No greater mistake is possible. The only ideal of the 
early Hindu in this regard was of practical convenience 
and sensual gratification. The proverbs quoted above are 
dry ceremonial statutes; most things render a man at 
certain times impure, as the sight of a dog, a tear, etc. ; 
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but, for the sake of convenience, the rule requiring bim 
to rinseethe mouth ог bathe on thus becoming impure 
is done away with in the cases cited; and the whole 
force of the pretty saying is destroyed when we cosider 
that the author is far from meaning women in gencral 
in this verse. He means only women of good caste. А 
woman of degraded caste was ipso facto impure, and to 
taste of her mouth was to render one's self liable to the 
severest penance.* 

We may stil consider woman, as far as possible, apart 
from her social conditions if we examine the descriptions 
given by the poet, which, though applied to one speci- 
men, are serviceable as portraying the mental and bodily 
ideal women—descriptions which do not vary much in 
law and in the Epic. It is thus that the beautiful Kysna* 
(Draupadi) is described by her husband, after he has gambled 
her away as a stake in the madness of his dice-playing : 
*Not too short is she, and not too tall; black-eyed is she, 


“fragrant ; her eyes are like the lotus, and her breath like 


autumn's wind ; welcome as autumn after the summer rain, 
and loved as autumn is beloved ; slender is her waist, broad 
are her hips; blue-black her hair, and well- arranged' (I. 
67.158). She is described again, and more fully, in another 
passage ; and adding this to a description of another woman 
in a later book, we get for the bodily ideal a result that 
tallies well with the technical enumeration of beauties 
furnished by still a fourth passage, and is corroborated by 





1 XII. 12625 (=Manu, HL 155), Vrsali-pati; by marriage, 
Yauna, XII. 165.37. Compare Jolly on the legal position of women 
in India, Sitz. d. K. Bayer. Akad., 1876, p. 423. 

2 Where the name does not necessarily indicate her colour as 
black, since she may be merely the feminine to Krsna, the subject 
involving the original conception of the character. Fair women are 
attested by the Greek observer: see Ktesias, I. 9; Ind. Ant., Vol. X, 
with notes there. 
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the legal works that warn against certain faults in women's 
personal appearance.? Blue-black hair seems to have been 
the favourite colour. Red hair must have been well known, 
since the sages regard it as objectionable to marry a girl 
‘with auburn hair’, which is a characteristic, it is said, of 
Western girls. Girls so afflicted dyed their hair in later 
times. The Epic women are dark, and their hair is blue- 
black, parted in the middle, and the part marked, perhaps, 
with a pigment.‘ 

The eyes should be large and black ; the lips, геа; the 
teeth, white ; the bosom and navel, deep; the breasts and 
hips, high. Further particulars, not specially edifying or 
translatable, but not differing from the Epic ideal, are 
found in the Brhatsamhita, and in the Ригапаѕ.° 


Interesting is our next problem: what character did the 
Hindus assign to their women? : Separate here tale and 
proverb. For no more tender and delicate types of women 
are to be found than Savitri and Sita (I have not so high an 
opinion of the much-vaunted Damayanti), and to have 
portrayed such characters is a vindication of the possibility 
of their historjc existence. But, on the other hand, we 


3 The second description of Draupadi is found in IV. 9.1. Cf. 
with this IV. 37.1 ff, the technicalities in V. 116.1 ff., and many inci- 
dental references, as VIII. 73.84—prthu-Sroni of Күѕпа : cf. also Manu, 
Ш. 5 ff. 

4 І 44.3—simanta: cf. Nilakantha. See Wilson's Theatre : Vikram- 
orvasiya, p. 250, note. 

5 On the 'stri-laksana, see Agni Purana, Ch. 242 (purusa^, Ch. 
243) ; the dramatic ideal corresponds: cf, eg. the Vikramorvasiya, 
beginning of Act IV; the king's remarks on Sakuntalà in the Abhijfiana- 
fakuntala, Act I, etc. In the Epic, add XIL 104.131 ff. (C. omits 132b). 
The Brhatsarmhitü, 70.16 ff, gives some peculiar tests of women’s 
correct form, and of their virtue, depending on the length of the toes, 
etc.; in 70.23, we find prayo virüpasu bhavanti dosa yatr—akrtis—tatra 
guna vasanti as a general rule. For minuter norms, see the whole 
- chapter. 
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have misogynistic sayings enough to show a popular disdain 

* of woman. Only one circumstance is worthy of note : viz., 
that those who most indulge in these remarks have [in 
\India ] least cause to make them. ‘A woman's nature is 
always unsteadfast'—this truth is uttered by the scapegrace 
Nala who gambled away his kingdom, and ran away from 
the wife that remained steadfast to the end.° Part of the 
wisdom imparted to another king that gambled away his 
wife is: ‘Woman is the root of all evil, for women are 
always light-minded';" and the hardest blow is given to 
their virtue in the innuendo that even women of good 
family are envious of common prostitutes, wishing for the 
clothes and adornment that fall to the lot of the latter 
(X. 38.19). 

It is, perhaps, more philosophic reflection than miso- 
gynistic spite when the causal nexus of woe is traced back 
to woman: ‘Birth causes evil, woman causes birth, there- 
fore women are answerable for woe’ (XII. 913.7). Love 
is a woman's whole desire. “The mass of women hangs 
on love,’ a wily adviser suggests to a king, ‘and there- 
fore, O king, if thou hast deprived thy sybjects of their 
sons by thy wars, make the girls marry, and they will 
quit their sorrow’ (XII. 33.45). Woman's nature is to 
injure man: ‘a man should not marry a woman of low 
caste, for the nature of woman is to injure man; be a 
man wise or foolish, women drag him down. ‘When 
Father Manu went to heaven, he gave to men women— weak, 
easily seduced, loving and lying, jealous of love and honour, 
passionate and foolish—nevertheless, respect [married] 





6 HI, 71.6—stri-svabhavaf—calo loke ; literally, varium et mutabile 
semper femina. 

7 XIIL 38.1 ff; repeated in 38.12, with ‘no greater evil exists 
than woman’. In 38.17, we find Manu, IX. 14. 

8 ХПІ. 48-36 ff. (Manu, П. 213 ff). 
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women.'? The unusual fondness for love characteristic of 
woman is set forth in another verse : *women are blessed 
with love, and slaves with pity’ (XIV. 90.14). And women's 
untrustworthiness is recorded again: ‘let not the king 
take counsel with fools and women’ (III. 150.44; XII. 
83.56 ), a verse often repeated, with the warning: ‘never 
shall that be accomplished which is confided as a secret 
to the mind of a woman.!? The historical reason for 
woman's lack of secretiveness is given in the story of a 
very pious saint, who cursed all women, because his 
mother revealed a secret: ‘therefore he cursed all women, 
saying, “they shall never keep a secret"; so Һе cursed 
them, because he was grieved' (XII. 6.11) / 

In what, then, consist the virtues of women in the 
Hindu ideal? ‘The strength of a king is power; the 
strength of a priest is holiness; but beauty, wealth, and 
youth are the strength of a woman—the greatest of all 
(XII. 321.73). A sentiment found oftener is this, however, 
that ‘the strength of a woman is obedience.’!1 , 

Such passages as these might be multiplied ; but it 
suffices to havg learned what the Hindu opinion was on 
this point. There is, to be sure, an antecedent impossi- 
bility of newness connected with the inquiry which robs 
it of freshness. Yet it is not without interest that we 
study the doctrine of India in regard to woman’s nature ; 
for in no point could the country for so long have 
remained original and free from foreign influence of thought. 
Except for slave girls, their women were their озуп; the 
opinions are based on narrow generalizations, and on that 





9 Ibid., 468 ff. The addition 18 necessary, as the context shows. In 
spıte of all these faults, a wedded woman should be respected, because 
she ıs Manu's gift to man 

10 XI 27.30; not in C. Cf V. 3842. 

ll V. 34.75; cf parallel passages in XIII. 408 ff. 
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account, to those familiar with the same generalizations 
abroad; the more curious. To the Hindu, woman is in- 
ferior because she is weak, because she does not argue 
dispassionately or clearly, and because she is a creature 
of emotions, especially of love. For the Hindu Epic 
warrior is not ashamed to weep ; only he scorns, or rather 
ignores, the sentimentality 'of love. From two points of 
view, love is a weakness. The soldier looks upon it as 
does the boy of to-day; the philosopher looks upon it 
as the origin of evil, and one with that desire which. 
forms the first link in a chain of unhappy succurrent 
existences. Love as a passion the Hindu felt, appreciated, 
and deplored. Аз a sentiment, it does not exist, till the 
later Romantic age begins, that age which gives us the 
tales of good women, and later the lyric poetry. Women, 
at first free and unguarded, become gradually mere inmates 
of the inner house ; they are watched and kept in ignorance. 
Outside of the generally .pure lives of these guarded respect- 
able women lie the lives of those whose presence prepon- 
derates in camp and city life—the ‘women of the crowd’, 
mentioned only by groups, the dancing gjrls, the courte- 
zans, prostitutes, and other vulgarities, who from the 
records of law and Epic abounded in the early as well as 
the later times. 


12 Besides the laws regarding adultery (see below), allusions to 
prostitutes and loose characters are plentiful. We have seen that city 
and camp are full of them. The king is advised to avoid connection 
with ‘unlawful women’ (ХЦ. 90.29-30 —svatrinisu, Klibasu). So 
‘doubtful women’ ought to be avoided (XII. 35.30). The verse on the 
‘non-independence’ of a king says that he is not svatantra, may not 
do as he will, in respect of games, women, council, etc. (XII. 321.139). 
The report of Strabo shows that the king was attended regularly by 
slave-women; but this could have been, in accordance with Hindu 
law, for only part of the day (see Journ. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. XIII, 1888, 
p. 130). The ‘loose women’ that frequent the gambling halls are 
well known (II. 68.1). Among the rules for priests are many that 
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In strict accordance with this view of women, stand 
the sayings in regard to her treatment. ‘Women (but 
wives are meant) should. always be honoured and petted. 
For when they are honoured, the deities rejoice...and houses 
cursed by them are as if infected by magic’ (XIII. 46.5 ff. 
To interpret the feeling that causes this, we may say that 
it is of the first importance that a wife should do as her 
husband wishes ; if she is not petted and made much of, 
she will grow disagreeable; therefore the husband should 
keep her in humour. This interpretation is inevitable, if we 
study the Hindu rules on the subject. 

The woman must be subservient to the man ; but, in 
intercourse with her, he must obey her desires. In all these 
rules, and they are many, the woman, however, as woman 
is not regarded. It is always the practical effect of break- 
ing them that is kept in view. So, too, with the laws that 





show how vague, in spité of vows of chastity, must have been their 
morals and those of their neighbours in other castes. It is sinful to 
eat the food of one conquered by a woman, or of one who marnes 
before his elder bgother, or the food of а common prostitute (ganikd), 
or of men that suffer an upapati, or of a player (rarigastrijivita) (XII. 
36.25 f£). In most of the disgusting tales in the Epic, we find a great 
saint seducing some decent girl, and it is to be remarked that such 
connections are not condemned; that prostitution itself is not con- 
demned as a profession; that wifely honour was esteemed, but maidenly 
honour not regarded except on practical grounds; that chastity in a 
man not particularly bound by an oath is looked upon as a matter 
of wonder. АП the rules for chastity have purely practical reasons for 
their existence. Passion and love are the same thing, and are looked 
upon, like sneezing, as a natural impulse, best yielded to at once. Of 
purely moral censure of indlugence in passion, there is no word. 

13 See particularly Manu, Ш. 55 f£, IX. 1 ff. The pretty sentiment 
in the mouth of the Lord speaking to Soma—‘Never ‘despise a woman 
or a priest’ —is a fair instance of the danger of rendering too generally, 
or into our modes of expression. Soma had neglected Daksa's 


daughters, and is commanded to unite with them, at their desire 
(IX, 35.82), 
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seem to evince a high moral standard: ‘three sins lead to 
destrucBon—these are theft, adultery, and desertion of a 
friend'.** ‘There are four chief vices— gambling, intoxica- 
tion, women, and hunting—he that does noí foolishly 
rejoice in these is freed [from error]’.+5 

What we may call rules of priestly conduct are so explicit 
as to suggest a predilection for the faults named: ‘one 
should not [openly] eat or sleep with a woman’ ;?° ‘one 
should not have carnal intercourse. with a woman by day, 
or [at any time] with a loose .woman, or with a woman 
that has not just bathed’ (XIII. 104.108). It is said that 
such intercourse is always allowable if practised in secret, 
restricted only by seasons, for practical reasoris.?? 

To cast the ‘evil eye’ (caksur:- dustam) on a woman who 
is another's wife renders .one debased ; debased, in the 
next life, are also those that look at naked women with 
evil thoughts ; and those who offend sexually against nature 
(viyonau), ^ Especially strict, of course, are the rules for 
students, who were under vows of chastity till their study 


- 





14 V. 33.65. Para-dár-übhimaráin occurs in XTIP 23.61. 

15 ХП. 28926; 59.60; Ш. 13.7. See Journ. Am. Or. Soc, Vol. 
XIII, 1888, pp. 117 ff. | 

16 XII. 19324. This may be done in secret (ХПІ. 163.47). 

17 ХП. 193.17 (commentary, and ibid., 9—rtu-kàále). In this head, 
cf. ibid., 228.44.45 ; 243.6 ff. If a man receives an injunction (nirdefa) 
from a woman, he should gratify her desire, even if it be the wife 
of the teacher (ibid, 267.41; 34.27: cf. ХШ. 49.12 ff). Those that 
cohabit rajasvalasu nārīsu incur brahma-vadhyá personified (XU. 
283.46) ; cf. the converse in 90.28; 104.150; 163.41. Sex-differentia- 
tion depends on the time (ibid., 104.151) ; females are born from the 
fifth, males from the sixth day. But in ХШ. 87.10, the girl is born 
from the second, the boy from the third day. On maithuna, cf. XIII. 
125.24, 129.1. Speculation on this point was common, as in Greece ; so 
Hesiod says that sex is determined by the day of procreation. Cf. 
Brhatsamhitd, 78.23-24. As is well known, the law of Manu makes 
sex-differentiation depend on the respective vigour of the parents (IH, 
49). 
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was ended. Such a student may not even talk to women 
outside of the family.!? ° 

Let us follow out the treatment of women in another 
direction. It has been mentioned elsewhere that in the 
Vedic age there is some, evidence to show that female 
children were occasionally exposed. This had passed by. 
In the early Epic period, woman lived on-probation. She 
was allowed to live until her father or-her husband saw 
fit to slay her. From all other men, she was, so far as 
her life went, secure. ‘This verse has been sung of old by 
Valmiki—“‘women should not Бе slain”’ (VII. 143. 67). This 
rule is, of course, not a legal one. Women were tortured to 
death by law, for instance, if they were faithless, But it is a 
rule of chivalry, forbidding the strong to kill the weaker. It 
is one with the advanced code of military rules discussed 
elsewhere, and is universally found.*® This rule implies 
legally so much, however, that the infliction of capital 
punishment in regular form (vadha)-that is, by decapitation 
or smiting on the head—is not in a woman’s case to be 
performed for the many offences rendering men liable 
thereto.*® But the legal penalty for killing a woman is not 


18 XIII. 104.116; 145.50. The prohibition against looking at a 
naked woman (here and in XII. 214.12; ХПІ. 163.47) is extended in 
ХШ. 104.47 and 53 to a rule forbidding one to speak to an unknown 
woman, especially one in her courses (udakya). Mutual desire, as a 
rule, excuses intercourse (see the marriage rules, below); but he that 
has forcible connection with a girl ‘passes into darkness’ (XIII. 45.22). 
The student’s rule is given in ХП. 214,12 ff. 

19 Killing a woman is reckoned as sinful as killing a priest or a 
cow (ХШ. 126.28) ; ie. it was a high crime. Moreover, such a deed 
results in the murderer’s being reborn in some despised shape (ibid., 
111. 112 ff). The use of a king, it is said, is this, that f a man who 
kills a woman should get applause in the assembly, the king will 
frighten him [and put him down] (XII. 73.16). 

20 We have to distinguish the military na hantavyáh rule quoted 
elsewhere and the technical avadhyáh (I. 217.4). The latter case is 
plainly stated in L 158.31: ‘in the verdict of law, the law-knowers 


24 
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in any case very heavy, and if'she chance to be of low caste, 
itis very little. Ifa man kill a married woman (other than 
the teacher's wife—the teacher and all that belongs to him 
are all-sacred), he should undergo penance for two years; in 
the case of the teacher's wife, for three years.** 

There is perhaps an indication of national Aryan 
superiority of civilization in the legend that 'Kayavya laid 
down a law for the barbarians: he said ‘һоп shouldst not 
kill a frightened woman ; no warrior should ever kill a 
woman”. ?? 

Among the sins looked upon as ‘without expiation’ (as a 
variation on the saying quoted above) we find injury to a 
friend, thanklessness, woman-killing, and teacher-killing. It 
is quite in accord with the character of the Epic that we find 
one verse giving the expiation for a crime, and another 
denying the existence of such expiation (XII. 108.32). To 
steal women is also one of the customs reprehended by Aryan 
law,*? and we find it especially laid down for the dasyu that he 
should avoid union with [Aryan] women of high station, and 
theft of women.*# Nevertheless, the Aryans, as they always 
carried captured women into slavery, could not have 
been free from this fashion.?5 Indeed, one of the marriage- 
forms 15 simply robbery of the girl, and one of the uses 


say that a woman is not to be exposed to vadha Cf. also H 41.13— 
strisu na éastram patayet. On the other hand, cf the horrible death- 
penalty of an adulteress (see below). 

21 XII. 165.60 (para-dare). There is an Epic roughness about 
this rule. The law-books distinguish with great care between murder 
and manslaughter. 

22 XII, 135.13—dasyu=mleccha. 

23 ‘One must not sell human beings’ (Gautama, VII 14) ; ‘females 
are not lost by possession’ (ibid. XII 39; Vasistha, XVI. 18; Manu, 
VIIT. 149). 

24 Dasyu here is ‘slave’ (XII. 133. 16.17). 

25 There is a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana (interpolated per- 
haps) referring to slave girls presented as gifts (УШ. 22). ` 
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of a king is, it 15 said, to prevent women being stolen 
(XII. 67.8 ff.)—that is, to put a stop to this antiquated form 
of marriage, of which, however, the Epic affords traditional 
examples in the case of its chief herces. 

. How closely the legal part of the Epic hangs together in 
all formal statement of the rules of propriety we may see by 
comparing with the above the regulations of the Dharma- 
sutras, not to speak of the Sastra of Manu, with which 
the later Epic stands on an equal footing in many points. 

Thus, the Dharmasutras are precise in ordering that 
ne breach of chastity shall be risked by contact with, or 
looking upon a woman.?? The especial sanctity of the 
teacher’s wife is evinced by the rule that the student 
shall not mention her name, and shall serve her as well 
as the teacher (Gautama, II. 18, 31; Apastamba, I. 2.7. 
30). Special rules for greeting women are given, and 
some give even a rule here for colloquial intercourse between 
husband and wife (Gautama, VI. 6 ff.). The supposed 
immaculate character of woman is not maintained; but 
some curious regulations are to be found. Thus, it is 
said by Vasistha that only three acts make women. 
impure : becoming an outcast, murdering her husband, and 
slaying her unborn child ;?" but according to Gautama, 
abortion and connection with a low-caste make a woman 
an outcast (Gautama, XXI. 9; Vasistha, XXVIII. 7). 
Notwithstanding that it is said by Vasistha that a woman 
is pure in all her limbs, and is not defiled by her lover 


26 Gautama, П. 16; Apastamba, I. 2.7.3, 8-10. In respect of 
maithuna, no intercourse is allowed rtu-kale; but the penalty is slight 
(Gautama, XXIII. 34; Manu, XI. 174). Of course no attention is раа 
to this rule in Epic Јерепіз One should not eat what is touched by 
a woman in her courses; and anything handled by women seems im- 
pure (Gautama, XVII. 10; Apastamba, I. 5.16.28; Vasistha, III. 45). 

27 On modes of abortion, see I. 177 46—a$manà kuksim nirbibheda, 
of the abortioness. Cf, the same act in the Visnu Purana, IV, 4, 
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(XXVIII. 9. 1-6), we read in the same work that to make 
herselfspure the woman has to sip water (III. 31-34; 
Bodhayana, I. 5.1.22. Woman was, therefore, in general 
less exposed than man to accidental theoretical impurities ; 
but crimes of the gravest nature made her impure; and, 
though not impure for herself from natural causes, she 
might render the man, who associated with her, impure. 
The giving of right of way to a woman seems also to 
rest on this footing in the law-treatises ; for, though given 
in the form common to the Epic and to Manu in three of 
the Dharmasütras, that of Bodhayana restricts the gallantry 
to the case of pregnant woman.?? Аз to killing a woman, we 
find in all the law-books that the punishment is in proportion 
not only to the caste, but to the condition of the woman at 
the time of her murder.?? For an ordinary woman—that 
is, for women in general—a modified penance is ordained 
by law, while, for the accidental slaughter of an unchaste 
woman or harlot, there is no penance at all, or at the 
most ‘a bag'.*? 

But a few general rules remain to be considered for 
women.  Legally they could be  w'tgesses only for 
women (Manu, VIII. 68; Vasistha, XVI. 30). Religiously, 
they had no independent part in Veda-study or in sacrifice, 
merely helping their husbands in the manual part of the 
daily service, and’ (barring accidental representation) being 
entitled, like the slaves, to merely a perfunctory acquiescent 
word during religious rites, their knowledge being classed 
with that of slaves as the last thing that a man should 


28 Gautama, VI. 24; Apastamba, II. 5 11.7; Vasistha, XIII, 58; 
Bodhiyana, 3.6.30; Mbh., ХШ 163.38. | 
29 Penance for the slaughter of a Brihmana woman in her courses 
stands always first. Cf. Gautama, XXII. 12; Apastamba, I 9 24.9; 
Vasistha, 34 ff; Bodháyana, I. 10. 193; П. ] 11; Manu, XI 83, 
30 Gautama, XXII 17, 26-27; Apastamba, I. 9. 24.5. 
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study, and consisting of improper tales, singing, dancing, 
and mechanical arts. Š 

The Epic rule agrees with the legal of course in generally 
excluding women from sacrifice, feasts to the Manes, and 
fasting,?* and confining their religion to ‘obedience to the 
husband’; but we find terrible religious austerities under- 
gone by the maid of Kasi, performed, ‘like those of an 
ordinary ascetic, with a view of compassing earthly power 
by religious merit (V. 186.19). 

Finally, as we cannot suppose for a moment that the 
Epic represents either chronological or geographical unity, 
we must always understand that ‘the women of India’ means 
the Aryan women approved of by the late redaction, when 
rules for conduct are given ; since we read of women whose 
customs are directly opposed to those allowed by the Epic 
ideal, women who dance naked, and get drunk, and behave 
with open and unabashed immodesty ;** and though we 
know that the practice of ‘guarding’ or shutting women up 
was of comparatively recent origin,* yet we have to assume 
this as the custom for all respectable women of the ‘Epic age’, 
the only exceptjons being those of older traditional tales, 
girls in lowly circumstances, and country girls. City women 
of respectable character were neither seen nor heard. Yet 
the feasts and rejoicings of a still later epoch?? show us 
women freely commingling with men, and we must suppose 
that absolute secretion of women was practised only in the 
families of kings or of the highest nobles, and that the 


31 Ш. 205.22; women have no yajfakriyah, no $raddha, and no 
upavasakam ; but their means of heaven is bhartari $u$rüsa. 

32 The Madrakah, women of Salya's country (cf. УШ. 40 17 Е). 
Cf. the BAhikas in ibid., 44. 1 ff, 19 ff; V. 39.80—' the B&ülhikas are 
the refuse of the earth’. In B. (the same proverb), B&lhika and 
Vü&hika(sic). [Balhika here is a mistake for Vahika.—D C.S.] 

*[But cf Kautilya's Arthaíastra, П. iii 59.—D.C.S] 

33 Not alone in the HarivamSa. In І. 222. 21, the women get drunk 

at a picnic. See Journ. Ат. Or. Soc, Vol ХПІ, 1888, p 121. 
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occasional return to a naturallife was a temporary adoption 
of rules current in lower society." * Some women seem 
recognized as not restricted by the ordinary rules of 
seclusion.?5 

It is now time to draw that necessary distinction in 
treating of Hindu women to which allusion was made at the 
outset, and review the three periods of a woman's life, as girl, 
wife, and widow. 


ii 
THE GIRLÊ® 


Kysna, the daughter of Drupada, was, considering her 
beauty and her marital complications, an exceedingly well 
instructed woman, and was able to argue very cleverly with 
her ságe lord, Yudhisthira. Much of this wisdom she gleaned 
from him rather late in life ; but other sources of knowledge 
were open to her from an early period. То one of these she 
refers at the close of a grand discussion om the difficult 
question of fate, involving subtle questions of human and 
divine power, with which she is remarkably familiar: ‘this 
I learned [in childhood] as a sage priest "taught it to my 
brother, while I sat in my father's lap and listened.*7 The 
picture drawn here represents an unusual home scene ; for 


34 To see the city sights, processions, etc., the women sit on the 
roofs, away from the public (I 69. 1 ff). 

35 II 3138; women in M&hismati by especial permission of Agni 
are ‘not guarded’ by their husbands and are dissolute (svairinyah ..... 
yath-estham vicaranti). The expression raks, usually used of keeping 
women secluded, may be used in an entirely unconventional sense as 
yosit sada raksya (1. 111. 12) means that one ought never to injure a 
woman. For fuller treatment, see below. 

36 Pardgara (VH. 4) defines a ripe girl, kanya, as a minor of ten 
years; one of nine is called rohini; one of eight, gauri. 

37 Ш 3260-62—the Brhaspati-prokta nitih is meant; on daiva, 
pauruga and hatha, thid., 32. 
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notices of the life of girls, except in an epigrammatic or 
didactic way, are rare. But Drupada was a king, aud must 
have been an unusually affectionate father, for in general 
there appears to have been no sentiment but contempt for the 
girl. At least, this is the frequent statement: boys are 
blessings, girls are a nuisance. Girls, anyway, are no good ; 
‘but a daughter is a torment,’ it is said.?? The care of 
marrying her and the responsibility she unworthily bears is 
meant; as Matali exclaims in another place, against the 
girls of great families, that a daughter is a constant risk to 
three families, her mother's family, her father's, and finally 
her husband's (V. 97. 15-16). But natural affection was 
stronger than systematic contempt, and we are glad to learn 
from the Epic’s own words that, in spite of the usual 
fixed difference in the regard felt for son and daughter, 
‘some fathers love the boy more; some, the girl’ (I. 157. 
37). А rule of the ‘house-manuals’ says that, when a man 
returns from a journey and meets his son, he should kiss 
him on the head, and murmur ‘out of the heart art thou 
born; thou art the self called son; O, live a hundred 
years, and kiss him three times more, murmuring benedic- 
tions—'but his daughter he should only kiss, without 
words’, 

But almost all the occasions on which girls are men- 
tioned have to do with their marriage. For the univer- 
sal rule of Epic and formal law compelled the girl to 
marry when she was yet immature. Before the time of 
marriage she appears as a naked child, or, if somewhat 
older either as a child-princess whose main interest just 
before her marriage is to get new clothes for her doll, or 
as a clever little damsel picking up wisdom on her 
father’s lap.?? 


_ 





38 I. 159. 11-12—krcchram tu duhità, etc. 
39 The princess Uttari asks Arjuna, to whose son she is shortly 
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According to law and Epic usage, and even to a 
suggestive verse in the Rgveda, it would seem that the 
brother was scarcely less necessary to the girl's fortune 
than the father. The brother ‘preserved the sister from 
a rude fate, since Áryan rule prohibits marriage with a 
girl that has no brother. Of such a girl the Rgveda 
speaks as if it were a matter of course that she should 
not be married, but should become a common woman of 
the streets. 

The reason for this is not less simple in itself than 
significant for the late and full development of many 
customs appearing in the Vedic age that we are wont 
to regard as peculiar to a later date—or, in other words, for 
the lateness of parts of the Rgveda. For the only reason 
for the Rgveda’s speaking of the forlorn condition of the 
brotherless girl must have been that which causes legal 
injunctions against marrying such a girl, namely, that the 
man who had only a daughter might claim that daught- 
cr's son as his own religious representative in offering 


married (after he himself had declined her hand when offered by her 
father), to bring back cloth with which to dress the dolls of herself 
and her girl-friends. Arjuna's remarks on declining her hand show 
that she was a mere child, although at least of marriageable age 
(vayahstha—IV. 72. 4). She appears in full regal attire when cere- 
mony demands ıt See Journ. Am. Or. Soc, Vol. XIII, 1888, р 170, 
and IV. 37.29 for the doll' (paficalika). This seems implied in 
sutra-prota darumayt yosa (М. 39.1), though a puppet (puttika) may 
be meant. The first expression is used in the drama for the doll of a 
princess. Playing with a ball (kanduka) is shown to be а girls 
amusement in III. 16; and kanduka appears again in the Malavikag- 
nimitra, IV. 17 (kandukam=anudhavanti) as fitting play for a princess. 
The general name for children’s playthings is kridanaka, which implies 
dolls, balls, carts, etc, or pet animals, as in the divinity’s case (vyala- 
kridanakaih kridate—Vayu Purana, П. 37.281; cf. ibid, 3694). The 
usual amusements of the girls, however, singing, dancing, and music, 
. аге mere corporal exercises: parallel to the shooting and riding of the 
boys. 
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oblations to the Manes of himself and ancestors. The 
right of the husband of the brotherless girl in dis pro- 
spective son would thus be forgone. The dead father 
ought to receive the funeral cake; but that son could 
offer no cake to his father's soul; he must offer it to the 
soul of his maternal grandfather; and the main object 
of the father's marriage would be lost. Without a son, 
and without a cake, his soul would lie in hell.*° ‘The 
only interest felt for the girl was in the matter of her 
marriage. Before she becomes a wife, however, two points 
are to be settled. At what age does she marry, and at 
what price ? 

Now the later tabulated and scheduled wisdom, as we 
find it in the Brhatsamhita, gives a remarkable statement, 
to the effect that a woman is not full grown till she is 
twenty.*? On the other hand, the only Epic passage that 
specifies the age of the heroine makes Sita six years old at 
the time of marriage (quoted in Journ. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. 
XIII, 1888, p. 110, note). But we can trust the law to help 
out the Epic in this particular. It is not likely that 
unanimity on such a point would exist among law-books 
were there great differences in practice. Suppose we divide 
life into the four divisions usually accepted by the Hindus : 
babyhood, youth, maturity, and old age. The period of baby- 
hood extends to the time when it is necessary to put on 
clothes. Now some of the law-givers say, ‘Let a girl be married 
before she wears clothes’; one says, ‘before puberty’ ;*? 


40 Rgveda, I. 124.7: the girl without a brother runs loosely after 
men (Gautama, 20; Manu, Ш. 11; IX. 136; YBjfiavalkya, I. 53). 

41 Cf. 68.107—viriéati-varsáà паті . . arhati man-onmanam (purusah 
khalu paficavimíatibhir-abdaih). 

42 Gautama, XVIII. 23, 21—prag- vásah-pratipatter—ity—eke after 
pradanam prag=rtoh. 
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and a later law (verse) says, *while the girl is still naked, 


let the father give her in marriage’.*® 


The pseudo-Epic chimes in with the rule that a man of 
thirty may wed a girl of ten (still clotheless) ; or a man of 
twenty, one of seven. In its informal part we find also the 
same advice, but expressed more indefinitely : “А long abode 
in the house of relatives is not a good thing for women'.** 
The statement in the Epic, ‘they extol a wife whose maturity 
is past (gata-yauvana)’, points to the same view ; for it is the 
married woman whose youthful folly has passed in her middle 
age that renders the house and peace of the husband per- 
fect (V. 35.69). The law-book of Manu does not specify 
more nearly than to say that the girl may marry at eight, 
or before the age of puberty ; but it adds a very special 
injunction that a girl is better unmarried forever than given 
to an unsuitable husband. "The oldest commentator on this 


43 Vasistha, XVII. 70: cf. Bodhàyana, IV. 1.11-14 (Buhler). 
The length of the time the girl should wait to be given away, and at 
the expiration. of which she may make her own choice, is set by 
some at three months and by others at three years. The latter seems 
to be the earlier form, for which later the 'period$' are substituted. 
Cf. Gautama, 20 (trin kumaáry-rtün) with Vasistha, XVII. 67-68 (trini 
varsani) ; and the confusion in $loka-writers (Manu, IX. 4, 91-92; 
Visnu, XXIV. 40), and in the stu substituted in the verse of 
Vasistha (loc. cit., 70) after the prose vargüni. See also Bodh&yana, 
IV. 1.11-14. In the Epic, a month is the formal equivalent of a 
year (III. 35.32); I have thought that perhaps this varsa is responsible 
for such informal confusion and formal substitution. “The rains’ might 
be interpreted as years or months (rainy season); varge-varge—cach 
rain or each year. The ‘four rains’ means the months. It may be 
remarked in connection with the following discussion that ‘in the bad 
age to come’ girls will choose their own husbands and bear children 
at the age of five or six, boys becoming also mature at seven or eight 
(Ш. 190. 36 and 49). 

44 XII. 44. 14 (Manu, IX. 88-94). In the following Epic verses 
occurs the law-book rule that an unwedded girl ‘after three years’ 
may hunt up her husband herself (ibid. 44. 16-17) ; cf. the informal 
advice in I. 74. 12. 
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law objects to so early an age as eight, saying plainly that 
in such a case the girl is simply sold by her father. In 
India, the marriageable age is usually reached between ten 
and twelve. 

We have clearly in the legendary literature, both Epic 
and dramatic, a reversion to a freer age. Sakuntala, 
Subhadra, Malavika, Damayanti and Krsna, are no babies of 
eight or ten. They are grown girls conscious of woman- 
hood. ‘The girls of the forests in their fathers’ ascetic abodes, 
so often met with by kings and priests, are practically well- 
developed and fullgrown. 

Instances of legend and law might be multiplied without 
increasing our knowledge. We must, it seems, first of all 
admit that there was a difference of custom within the Aryan 
order itself; recognize that, till the Vedic age is passed 
(back into the borders of which the Epic story extends), 
the girls were married after they had reached maturity, not 
before ; acknowledge that the priests in literature prior 
to that of the Epic had laid down a maxim that girls ought 
to be married before this age, and that this generally received 
maxim expresses a general custom ; see in the freer permission 
of Manu and the objection, to child-marriage, of his oldest 
commentator a later protest against such immature marriage; 
consider the Epic and dramatic legends as expressive of 
an ideal rather than a custom of the time ; make a distinction 
between the lot of the higher and lower classes, the 
respectable and unworthy women ; presume such a distinction 
made further by geographical difference in custom ; and 
conclude that we have thus come as near to historical truth 
as we are able. The line of development in this matter 
steadily directed toward the state of affairs now obtaining, 
where child-marriages and child-widows are the general curse 
of the land. 

Necessary and important is the evidence of the Greeks, 
with which I leave the subject. It proves that seven was 
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regarded аз ап age fit for marriage.—’En de të khóre tauté ina 
ébasileusan ё thugatér tou Erakhléos, tac men gunaikhas вріаё аз 
eousas es orén рітои ténai, tous dé andras tessarakhonta elea 
a pleista bioskhesthai (Arrian, Ind. 23, c. 9). Megasthenes dé 
phesin tas en  Pandaia(?) khatoikhousas  gunaikhas — ezaeteis 
ginoménas tikhtein (Phlegon, Mirab.). | 

The period described by the Epic, and from which its 
story cornes, represents probably an age in every way more 
happy for women than the later. But the time in which the 
Epic was composed out of old legends must already have 
known child-marriages. For this later custom, we may give 
four reasons, if we put ourselves upon the Hindu plane 
ofthought. First, the nature of woman : the objective end 
. of woman's life is to marry and bear children; let her 
not, therefore, be kept from the labour the Creator intended 
should be hers; but undertake it as soon as possible.*^5 
Second, the pecuniary advantage : the girl was an expense at 
home, and was paid for when married ; let her bring her 
price as soon as possible. ‘Third, the fear of impurity : after 
the age of womanhood, contact with unclean women 
rendered men liable to impurity, and made it necessary for 
them to do penance ; let her be put out of the way, safe and 
‘guarded’: that is, where only her husband shall meet 
her (for ‘women’s apartments’ can have been only in the 
large houses of the rich). Fourth, pride: it is an honour 
to parent and child to have the latter married well and 
early; and, as the Hindu says, a grown girl may commit 
indiscretions that ruin the happiness of three families ; as 
women are utterly untrustworthy, they should be 'guarded' 
as soon as possible, even before they are of age ; then the 
parent is free from danger, and the husband is certain 


45 ‘This is the view bluntly expressed by the Hindus. Cf. Manu, IX. 
96—‘women are created in order to bear children.’ 
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that his wife is pure.  Climatic conditions make these 
marriages of children possible ; the practice revealseat once 
the state of society. Yet, with general condemnation, we 
must not forget the skilful, witty, and learned women of the 
earlier Brahmanic period, who are indeed often the best in 
coping with the priests in argument, and are put down 
by the violence as much as by the logic of their opponents. 
Like the women of that period appears Krgna in the Epic, 
a well-taught and clever disputant ; nor are the others 
of her sex represented except in pedantic didactic as inferior 
to men. One might almost conjecture another reason, added 
to those above, and attribute the insistence of the priests 
upon child-marriages to а desire to suppress the intolerable 
freedom of tongue exercised by women in their discussions. 
In the fifth century B. C., at the hands of the Buddhists, 
women became to a great extent emancipated. Then 
follows the era of enlightened women; the rise of the 
nunneries ; the freedom from restraint—to be lost with the 
rise of Brahmanism again, though, occasional glimpses show 
us, in the period of our middle ages, women that were 
esteemed as pogts and even as lawyers : as witness the work 
on law by one Laksmidevi, of whom Colebrooke speaks, and 
the women poets in the Saduktikarnamyta (1205 A.D.).*^ 
Before taking up the question of the price paid for the 
girl, let us consider the kind of a girl one should marry. She 
should of course be *of good family! : the first rule, whenever 


46 See Notices, No. 1180; Cand&lavidyi, Bhivadevi, VySsapidh, 
etc., are women among the 446 poets whose verses are here made into 
an anthology. There is no other language than that of men for the 
Epic heroines; but, as is well known, in the drama, vulgar people and 
women generally speak Prakrit, or a patois, while the men of rank 
speak Sanskrit. Venerable women and even common women do some- 
times, however, even speak Sanskrit, e.g., in the case of Vasantasenü 
(Mrcchakatika, Act IV). [Cf. also the poetesses of the Саа Saptasati, 
etc.—D.C S.] 
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we find rules on this subject, is always that a man should 
take care that his son marries a girl whose family is worthy of 
his ; and his daughter, a man of like or higher caste. In this 
regard, because of caste, no land was ever stricter in its 
precepts. Legends, however, oppose the laws in showing us 
as many cases of men of knightly caste uniting with priests' 
daughters as men of priestly caste with girls of warrior-caste ; 
and even the women of lower castes are here wedded to kings 
and priests. To be avoided in marriage are girls personally 
defective, or afflicted, with disagreeable diseases, or with 
inauspicious names. - Too close relations are forbidden to 
marry in the later law : ‘One should avoid a girl of the same 
family as one’s mother.'*? 


As among the earliest rules no such law is found, we 
may assume that blood-relationship was only gradually 


47 The injunctions are given in XIII. 104. 123 ff.; the parivraiita, 
wandering (Buddhist ?), is included among undesirable brides (also 
ayoni and viyoni connection blamed). In verse 130—sam-arsa matuh 
svakulaja; in ibid., 44. 18—asapinda matur-zasagotra pituh. In ibid, 
15, “опе should avoid а girl that has no brother or father, for she is 
putrika-dharmini’. See Мапи, V. 60 (sapindas are those related to the 
seventh degree) ; HI. 5-11; Gautama, IV. 2; Apastamba, II. 5. 11. 15 
(Bühler's note). The first quotation is freer than the second, and 
means simply, as translated, “Опе should not marry a girl descended 
from one's father's ancestor, or one of the same family as the mother ' 
The legal restriction is ‘within six degrees on the mother's side and not 
a gentilis or relation on the father's side' ; in the Pur&nic law, the fifth 
on the mother’s side, the seventh on the father’s. The question is 
involved by somewhat contradictory tradition and by caste, into which 
the Epic takes us by its usual impartial giving of different views. Thus, 
sam-ürsá would appear to restrict the rule anyway to Brahmanas 
The views of the legal commentators will be found in Buhler’s or 
Burnell’s translation of Manu The priest that in I. 13.29 goes after a 
wife of the same name (sanamni), and refuses (14.3) to accept Vasuki’s 
sister because she did not fulfil this condition, meant thereby not family 
but proper name, one with the same meaning as his. According to 
Bodhiiyana, I 22. 3, own cousins may marry ‘in the South.’ For the 
usage given by the House-laws, see Weber, Ind. Stud., X. 76. 
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introduced as a bar ; the early legends of the gods wedding 
their daughters and sisters seem to me, however, no proof cf œ 
such custom in ‘human society. 

Corporal characteristics are spoken of above. 

The price paid for a woman is called íulka, a price or 
fee.*° Gautama says that the debt does not involve the sons 
if unpaid by the father, and that the price goes first to the 
mother, or, if she is dead, to the brothers of the girl, 
according to some lawgivers; others say, to the brothers 
witn the mother; but this point is left unsettled by 
Gautama.** "Тасу, as well as peremptorily, the early law 
recognizes the sale of daughter ; later on (as is well known, 
both stages are represented in Manu), the law forbids such a 
sale. In the Vedic times, the sale of a daughter appears not 
to have been unusual (Rgveda, І. 109.2). It is the rule to-day 
in some parts of India. The law-makers resisted the custom, 
and would have the (ее looked upon as a gift. Nevertheless, 
it remained sales-money by the name of gift or fee, and was 
not uncommon, though the kind of marriage implying it is 
reckoned less worthy. The ‘free-choice’ of the woman must 
have been affegted by it; for it is disputed whether it be 
legitimate for a father to give his daughter, although engaged 
to one man, to a better one, if the marriage has not taken 
place. The frequent denunciation of the custom proves its 
prevalence: ‘that sells his son or offers his daughter for a 
fee goes to hell.59 ‘A gift for a girl is recorded by the 





48 This subject has been discussed by M Léon Feer in Journ As, 
Vol. VIII, ‘Le Mariage par achat dans l'Inde Bryenne', mainly devoted 
to adjusting discrepancies between the marriage-forms in the A di-parvan 
and Manu (see below). Feer draws attention to the fact that the 
election is only a preliminary to the form of marriage selected (p 476), 
and concludes that the @sa and asura forms both imply sale 

49 Gautama, XXVIII. 25-26. The first Su/ka-quotation from 
Gautama, XII 41, like Manu, VIII. 159, is thus interpreted by the 
commentators. 

50 ХПІ 4518. cf. Manu, HI. 54 with the following 
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good.'5! “They that dispose of a girl for a fee go an evil 
course. 6? ‘The ‘fee’ is sometimes а mere promise to pay.5? 
A permissible sale is veiled as a free gift, but open selling 18 
condemned. Nevertheless, we find the selling practised. ** 
Even the p:eudo-Epic records a case of sale. Gadhi, did not 
care to give his daughter to Rcika, because he thought, ‘He 
is a poor beggar ;' so he said, ‘First give me the fee, and you 
shall then have my daughter.’ The suitor readily assented, 
and paid the price (XIII. 4. 10). Fee is sometimes implied 
without express statement. Cf. ‘this daughter was disposed 
of by the king, after the latter had stipulated the marriage- 
fee' (I. 193.23). If a man, it is said, should give a girl to 
one man and then to another, he would be born a worm— 
implying payment.**5 


51 I. 102. 12; sce below, under marriage-forms. 

52 УП. 73, 42 (equal in sin to one courting a rajasvald, or to an 
asya-maithunika, or ye diva maithune ratah (ibid, 43). C. omits this. 

53 In I. 103. 14—vrttam §ulka-hetoh is а mere promise on the part 
of the suitor. 

54 Cf. in I. 221. 4—pradánamzzapi Капуйуаһ pa$uvat kozz'numan- 
yate| vikrayam c—àapyzzapatyasya kah Кигуйї puruso bhuvi|| The 
king of the Madras says to a suitor who does not offdt a price, ‘you suit 
me exactly; but I cannot transgress our law; whether bad or good, I 
cannot transgress our family custom, and there is an impropriety in 
your request; you should not say, "Sir, give me [without a price, th s 
g&ister]" ' (I. 113. 9-13; ibid., 10). The suitor paid the price; and he 1s 
the greatest saint in the Epic. Not content with paying, he says the 
rule is a good rule, a rule of God, a law enforced by the ancients, a 
law without sin (ibid, 13)., Í 

55 ХШ. 111. 83; cf. also ХП. 44. If one man gives the fee for 
а girl, another is promised the girl, another abducts her, another offers 
money, and another actually weds her—whose wife would she be? 
The answer is, that the Vedic ceremony makes the real marriage, and 
the promise is invalid in face of the fact that the girl is now wedded : 
followed, however, by condemnation of one that gives to one man after 
promise to another; so that the marriage is clandestine (28). In the 
following, the fee-theory is stated in full: ‘The fee does not decide the 
marriage; it is not the chief thing; a gift [to the bride] of ornaments 
does not imply that she is sold ; eternal law proclaims that the husband 
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About the marriage-money it remains to add that Strabo 
attests the fact that a yoke of oxen was given by the suitor as 
a price for the girl (XV, p. 709). On the other hand, the 
wife's dowry is an unpledged sum given by the father to the 
daughter or son-in-law ; in royal marriages, the gift is often 
handsome. ‘A befitting dowry’ is sometimes spoken of; a 
king gives his new son-in-law a princely рїї; Drupada give 
gifts to all the knights when his daughter is married—horses 


should give something ; it is of no consequence if one gives a verbal 
promise of a daughter; a girl should not be given to one she hates; 
a wife may not be sold; those that maintain that the fee given before 
or at marriage 1з really sales-money and the chief thing [and the woman 
passes into her owner's hands solely on account of this] do not under- 
stand. For instance, if a man gives the fee for a girl and dies before 
marriage, the girl does not belong to his family; therefore the fee is 
not a price paid for chattel. The girl may marry some one else, or 
form a levirate marriage with the dead groom's brother (so Manu), 
ог act like a widow (as usual, the Epic puts into the argument what 
destroys it; the statement that the gir] in some cases weds the brother 
or acts like a widow shows her regarded as sold to the dead man); 
an actual marriage is performed by taking seven steps about the fire or 
by pouring water; а man should wed in this way a girl that loves him 
and is of proper descent (anukuld, anuvamsa), after she has been given 
to him by the bróther ; she is married by the ceremony (upagnika), 
not by the fee. Cf. Manu, VIII. 227, and XI 71 (where it 1s ques- 
tioned by the commentator whether the ‘first’ suitor spoken of 18 not 
dead) ; and Yàüjüavalkya (I. 65) who says that a girl promised to one 
may be given to another if the latter is better’. Our text (31-36, 45-46, 
48-52, 55-56) 1s expanded in the next chapter (ХШ. 45 1-6) : 'suppose 
the fee-giver has gone off without getting the price back, she 18 still 
sold to the fee-giver (kritd fulkadasya), and no one else may marry 
her; all her offspring will be his Gf she marry another) ; but if married 
to a man of her own election (svayamvrta), and with her father's 
consent, without a fee, some regard the offspring as not his; this is 
doubtful; let one do in this matter as the good do. This must be 
remembered, however, that a marriage is only real by virtue of a 
proper wedding ; a mere cohabiting of a male and a female does not 
constitute a marriage between them (bharyd-patyor=hi sambandhah 
stri-pumsoh svalpa eva tu—9). Throughout this passage, aside from 
contradictory admissions, the fee, though disparaged, is recognized as the 
custom of many. 


25 
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elephants, women (slaves), etc. ; and Krsna carries the harana 
of Subhadra from her home to that of the Pandus.*? Cf. the 
gift of king Virata to his son-in-law when his daughter 1s 
married—seven thousand horses and two hundred elephants 
(ТУ. 72.36). It made some difference whether the father gave 
to the bride or to the bridegroom, as the wife’s property 
included ‘gifts at marriage’ (Manu, IX, 194). 

The father of the bride at the election-day of his daughter 
has all the expenses, not only in gifts to the pair, but also in 
largess to the people (though the suitor gives ‘to the priests’). 
This advanced stage probably brought the fee into disrepute ; 
the latter remained as a survival, and ‘the pair of oxen’ that 
the law enjoins upon the bridegroom to give is a mere 
formality. The bridegroom is really paid to take the girl 
if the father can afford the honour of suitors willing to wed 
his daughter for her state. Probably, therefore, private and 
small families retained the fee, while at court and by the 
upper classes it gradually became looked upon as an archaic 
barbarism.?" 

The question of selling a girl for marriage is illustrated by 
the old law of slavery involved in unsuccessful gambling. 
Although the formal law denies the right of selling human 
beings, women of the lower classes are frequently mentioned 
as slaves of war, serving in the capacity of servant maids or 
in more vulgar ргоѓеззіопѕ. But this was not the only 


56 I. 221. 33 ff and 44 (jfatideyam and haranam) ; I 198 15— 
Drupada’s gifts The king offers Vikramüditya a dowry with his 
daughter (Paficadandaprab., 4 and 5), to take a late example 

57 The rise of the royal election, tournament and féte, results 
(Bhisma, Arjuna, etc.) in the price paid for the girl being looked upon 
as so nominal that we find a virya-$ulka or fee-of-bravery, regarded as 
the price: that is, he who won the girl by strength of arm paid for 
her by the feat. So the Agni Purüna describes the bending of the 
bow at Sitü's marriage as the ‘fee’ (5. 11-12). 

58 Slave-girls are given away by the quantity, generally with their 
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method of enslaving ; for, as is seen in the course of the story, 
the wife of an Aryan, and that of a king, might be made a 
slave if staked at play. The scene is too well known to 
describe, and it is only necessary to refer to the fact that Krsna 
is dragged into the gaming hall as a slave, and is addressed 
thus ; ‘thou wast a queen ; thou hast been lost in рау; thou 
art a slave’ ( II, 67.84 ) ; and she is then commanded to take 
off her rich attire, assume that of a menial, and go to 
the women's apartment and wash dishes, The husband 
objects to this on sentimental grounds; but, admitting 
the fairness of the game, he has nothing legally to bring 
forward against the enslaving of his wife. "The only protest 
on the loser's part is that they ought not to bring a 
respectable woman into the gaming-hall where the men are. 
The one legal point raised is that described elsewhere ( Journ, 
Am. Or. Soc., Vol. XIII, 1888, p. 123). 

Slave-trade in women being mentioned and reprehended 
shows that the practice was not uncommon, though 
condemned: “Those that buy or sell slave women’ are 
regarded as sinful; but this is a later law (XII. 44.47). 
As the passage following is in a section on war-rules, we 
must suppose that the girl intended is a war-captive ; 
the passage shows an acknowledged right to carry off women 
as captives, but would restrict the authority of the captor in 
favour of the woman: ‘A captive of war should be released 
at the end of a year ; a girl carried off by a feat of valour 
should not be asked [to return] before the end of a 
year; the same rule holds for other property taken by 
force,'59 


ornaments, as in УШ 38. 7—asmai . . . dadyam strinam  fatam— 
alamkrtam ; so XV. 144. 

59 XIII 96. 5. If the girl wants to go and says so at the end of a 
year, she must be returned ; but she may not be asked till the expiration 
of the year. 'Other property, according to the commentator, implies 
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The attire of women is a subject not without a certain 
social value ; but I regret to say that I have omitted to make 
special noté of this point, not having considered it of 
sufficient interest. I may mention, however, that in general 
there is distinction among the dresses of maid, wife, and 
widow. The last wears no ornaments, The chief article of 
the married woman’s dress is a necklace, this being indicative 
of wifehood. Other ornaments are worn in profusion by 
girls and married women, The rustic maidens seem to wear 
as little dress as possible; but queens and women of 
wealth are gaudily attired in linen or red and yellow 
silk (the men of the same class wearing red and blue 
silk) Thus Sita and Draupadi are described: with the 
addition, that the hair is worn in a long braid, long 
enough to conceal a dagger in, according to the tragedy 
related in the Brhatsamhita. The deshabille of a royal 
dame seems to be a linen cloth wound about the body ; 
thus Krsna, when dragged into the assembly, wears only 
such a cloth.*? \ | 


slaves captured by force. The general rule is that the girl or slave 
or any other property is returned at the end of the year. This must 
have been a rule that the victor followed or not as he pleased. I have 
already refezred to the slave-girl given to the vicious priest in the 
‘northern country’ (XII. 168. 29ff.; 173. 19). 

60 Silk gowns are mentioned in ХП. 295.20. Krsna 1s adho-nivi 
in the assembly (П. 67. 19). Ekaveni, ‘with one braid’: cf. Ramayana, 
VI. 60.7; V. 228 (and 18.21; 66.13); also sign of a eunuch. The orna- 
ments include bells, as in kafíci-nupura-nisvanaih. (Ramayana, VI. 112 13; 
V. 20.16; 8129); from the Epic, I have only n&pura in XIII. 107.30; 
1. 146.23. Sith is dressed pita-kauseya-vasini (Катауапа, V. 31.2). 
Wedding clothes in drama are silk bodice, red muslin skirt, necklace, 
shoes, wreath (Malatimadhava, VI. 82). The story of the Brhat- 
samhita (78.1) begins fastrena venivinigthitena (with a dagger hid in 
her braid the queen of K&Ssi killed the king). The Amaràvati tope, 
referred to elsewhere (Journ. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. XIII, 1888, p. 105), 
shows un-Aryan women [of the fourth century] barely dressed in a 
belt, necklace, and anklets From the Epic, I have further noted only 
Subhadrà dressed as queen in red silk (T. 221.19) ; Tilottama (divine 
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Affecting both girl and wife is the institution of 
‘guarding’ women, to which I have had occasionally to 
refer. 

In the, great Sabha scene of our poem, the heroine 
is dragged into the -hall where the men sit after their 
gambling. In her deep distress. she cries out, ‘I, I whom 
neither wind nor sun has ever before beheld at home, 
I now enter the assembly-hall’ (IL 69. 5) Апа this 
indignity, even more than the forcible disrobing, seems 
to fire the indignation of the helpless heroes, who exclaim, 
‘they never of old have caused a righteous woman to 
enter the assembly-hall; the law of old, the law eternal, 
bas hereby been put to naught.’®* It was only in grief 
and as a sign of mourning, that the veil was laid 
aside. ьа 
А{ a time much later than that of this scene, but 
still falling within the realm of the whole Epic, we find 
women who, while being Aryan, have yet dispensed with 
this good old rule. It is noticeable, however, that when 
the beggar-nuns mingle in public, they are not unexposed 
to suspicion of immorality. In the scene of the beggar 
woman who has come to visit a Solomon-like king, we 
find that the sovereign rebukes her sharply for her 
immodesty in so doing. She answers with a proof of 
her innocence: ‘О king, .Í have come hither to learn 
(not to seek thee for. a bad purpose); for behold! I 
have not touched thy hand nor thy limbs; I come into 


—— 


woman)—vesan s-üksiptam-adhaya rakten=aikena уйѕаѕа (1. 212.9), 
a Coian garb; and Krsnš—Kyauma-sarmytta krta-kautuka-mangala 
(I. 199,3), linen clothes and the matron’s necklace. The ‘girls with 
one garment’ abound in the stories of rustic, adventure; but it was a 
last shift for a woman of rank to appear in ‘one piece of cloth’ (as in 
Krsni’s or Damayanti's case). — 

61 Ibid, 9. The pürvo dharmah sanátanah is the law of women's 
exclusiveness. Cf. іп the law, Apastamba, П. 6. 13. 7, etc. 
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thy presence as the pure waterdrop comes upon the leaf 
of the* lotus. It stands and does not intrude within’ 
(XII. 321. 168). 

It is said that the ‘dependence’ of women is a new 
thing. But there is no doubt that restrictions on the 
social freedom of women were early practised, and I 
find nothing to warrant the assumption that anything of 
Vedic freedom in this regard survived except in the 
earliest traditional form of the Epic. ‘Women should 
always be guarded, and when Sürya says to Kunti 
(III. 307. 15) that it is ‘contrary to nature’ that women 
should be йрпаһ (secluded), he for a selfish end tells 
half the truth; but it was already second nature for 
women to be kept at home, girl and wife, all her life. 
Such a security against harm is the firmly enclosed 
court in the Nala story. A description elsewhere gives 
us the information that one enters through three different 
inner rooms of the palace, before coming to the garden, 
where there was a playground for the women, decked 
with flowers and fountains (XII. 326. 318). We know 
from Vedic times that the women had separate apart- 
ments, and the seclusion of the royal dames is a 


carrying out of this exclusion from the home of the 
man.?* But how was it in the humble house? Неге 


there must have been much intercourse.?? The homely 
rules of the student show this, as well as the intercourse 
related in the Brahmanas between honourable women 
and guests. But theoretically, the woman was never an 
individual capable of taking care of herself. There is a 


62 Cf the princess in Ш. 55.21: ‘closely watched is my dwelling ; 
and my father the king is a man of severe rule.’ 

63 The best way to guard a woman is to keep her poorly dressed, 
according to V. 3440. Cf. on older freedom of women in I. 122. 4 ff. 
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much tempted St. Anthony in one of the later portions 
of the Epic, who expresses to a young woman bhis trite 
truth with great force: ‘An aphorism-maker says that 
women аге all liars ; that is the truth ; it stands so in 
the Veda ; do you say that you are independent ? There is 
not any such thing as women's independence, because 
women are not independent; it is the opinion of the 
lord of creation that a woman is not fit for independence.” 5 * 

The evil of this dependence had one alleviation. For, 
being dependent, the women were not exposed to 
liability to err; and if they did err, the fault was in 
great part taken off their shoulders. If a woman goes 
astray, she is not blamed so much as her guardian. 
She is a prisoner; her desire to escape is natural. If 
abducted, she is still theoretically a virgin, although not 
really so.” It is only the Bhiksuki (the begging nun, 
spoken of above) who is thought of as being independent 
by her own fault, which makes all her learning in 
revelation void (XII. 321. 64). 


On great public occasions, this seclusion of women 
was temporary given up. During the marriage-election 
the maiden had to expose her face to the crowd; but 
besides this, on ‘occasion, of festival or sorrows the women 
form part of a very mixed precession, laying their veils 
aside in the latter case, as in the women’s lament in 
the eleventh book ; and even without this, being apparently 
flung together with crowds of men of all sorts. No statute 


— 


64 XIII 19. 6 ff; ibid, 20.13 f£; 20, almost=Manu, IX 3 a, but 
vl inb In XIII 40. 8 ff, and XIII. 43 end, the injunction to guard 
women is expanded, Other remarks on the subject in XIII. 141. 26 ff, 
where the rule 1s given that ‘a deposit (mydsa) and a woman ought to 
be kept watch of' 

65 Vasistha, ХУЦ. 73—yatha kanya tathazzaiva sa. 
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permits this, but compare the story: ‘Crowds of women 
and crowds of knights went forth [from the city] mounted on 
carriages, accompanied by Brahmanas, and the wives of the 
Brahmanas [also were there]. So there was also a great 
commingling of the crowds of Vaisyas and Südras' 
(1. 126; 13): 

In one respect the Hindu woman was bettered by the 
advance of civilization. She was, after the Vedic period, 
allowed no part in the religious exercises except when 
permitted in the simple Vedic rites. Knowledge of the 
Veda was also denied her. To speak in modern parlance, 
her religious education was entirely neglected. But after 
the completion of Tradition-works (as distinguished from 
Revelation-works, in which she had no share), she was not 
only permitted, but expected to hear and read them ; and 
this went on under free Buddhistic influence, till even the 
highest philosophical truths and mysteries became familiar 
to her. 

We read that women, like men, are purified by reading 
certain portions of a song in honour of Agni: ‘Ifa woman 
or a man shall read this at both twilights, [she and he are 
blessed] (II. 3. 77), although, ‘For a woman to peruse the 
Veda is a sign of confusion in the realm’ (III. 33. 82) ; 
and at the very end of the whole book from which this 
quotation is taken, we read, ‘If a woman or a man hears 
this story, [he or she] obtains all desires’ ; while in the 
latter portion she studies philosophy, and is deified for the 
knowledge of the attributes of Visnu. “Опе who knows 
self through self is freed from sin, even as a snake is freed 
from his skin; the man or woman who knows this truth 
is not subject to future births’ (XII. 251. 10, 11, 23). But 
as to her right to use the Veda: ‘The law has been fixed 
that women have nothing to do with religious ceremonies ; 
for there is a revelation to this effect : women, devoid of 
manly power and devoid. of law, are [the essence of] 


Oa 
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untruth [and therefore unfit for Veda and religious 


ceremonies ].’°° š 
li 
THe WIFE 


It is of course recommended among the platitudes of 
the Epic that one should not marry a person of lower 
Station, but should select one of the same caste." What 
is meant is that а шап should not marry above his order, 
the sociological key to this being found in the fact that a man 
does not rise to the social level of his wife, but that the wife 
sinks to that of the husband. It is, therefore, better, if the 
marriage is not equal, that the husband should Бе of the 
higher caste. Kings wed the priests’ daughters in legendary 
narrative, but are not recommended to do so. ‘Thou canst 
have no connubial connection with me,’ says a king to a 
woman of the priestly caste, ‘for thou shouldst not make 
a caste-mixture,'^? ‘This rule holds always good, that a man 
may not marry a woman of higher caste ; but the rule that a 
man may not marry a woman of lower caste is restrictive 
only of his first choice in wives. After he has married a 
woman of his own caste, he may marry others of lower 
extraction. А great distinction must be made in regard 
to what is comprehended under the word wife (darah).°° 


66 XIII. 40.11, 12. Devoid of law’ (fastra) is a later emendation 
on Manu, IX. 18, where woman [in a verse just like this] are declared 
to be without mantras (or Vedic texts) Cf my note on Manu, IX. 
18. Sec the same in substance with XIII. 123.5-6 (Gautama, XVIII. 
1 ff; Vasistha, V. i, etc) 

67 V. 33. 117: sama means ‘like in all respects’; but caste is 
especially intended. 

68 ХП. 321.59—n=avayor=ekayogo—'sti. | 

69 XIII 4730 ff. The rank of the sons here discussed lies outside 
the limits of the paper. See ibid. XIII. 46-49. On illegitimate sons, 
cf. I 120. 34; V. 140. 8. 
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The first or priestly wife of a priest, for example, is the only 
real wife. No matter if a man has previously married others; 
when the woman of the highest rank becomes wife, her rank 
reduces the others to a secondary position: ‘She is the more 
venerable ; she alone bathes and adorns her husband; 
she alone may clean his teeth and oil him; she alone 
may fling the offerings with him; she alone may give 
him food and drink’ ( XIII. 47. 32-33 ). In the same way, a 
wife of the people-caste compared with one of the warrior- 
caste must slip into the background (tbid., 40). 

The four wives, three wives, two wives, and one wife thus 
alowed respectively to priest, warrior, man of people-caste, 
and slave are by some restricted, through dislike to 
admitting that the slave-woman can be a wife of any but a 
slave. The slave-woman is a wife only through lust or 
irregularity ; the third wife of a warrior would (according to 
the schedule) be a slave-woman, but she is not legally a 
wife. А man of the people-caste has one wife, the slave- 
woman would be a second, but she is not legally a wife. 
"Ihe slave has but one wife."? Thus, if a priest really 
‘marries’ four wives, the sons of only two are his own, ‘like 
his self’ ; for not only the sons of the slave-woman, but even 
that of the woman of people-caste (another indication of the 
nearness of these two), is *degraded'.'* Тһе logical conclu- 
sion, reducing the son of a woman of the people-caste when 
married to a man of the warrior-caste, is not crrried 
out: ‘A warrior’s three wives bear him three sons, of which 
two are like his self; the third is degraded. It is added 
that a man of the people-caste has two wives (bharye), 
and a true son, ‘like his self’, is born of each."? 


70 Ibid. 8—drst=antatah smrtà (Südra); 51, 56. Cf. Manu, IX. 157. 

71 ХШ. 48.4: ‘in consequence of their sharing their mothers’ family’: 
cf. ibid., 15. 

72 XIII. 48. 7, 8. A son of a man of the people-caste by a slave- 
woman is of the people-caste, says the commentator; cf. ibid, 49. 7-8. 
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These low-born wives were then really concubines, 
except in the people-caste. The fact that only ¢he first 
married wife (when the others are taken in caste-order) 
may be wedded by the ceremonial points also to this. 
There is a plain contradiction, in both Epic and legal 
literature, in regard to the eligibility of a slave-woman 
as wife of a ‘twice-born’ man, which we may set against 
the legends that show us the sons of such offspring held 
in esteem, and we may conclude that the custom was 
not unusual, but with growing strictness of caste was 
censured, until such a ‘wife’ became virtually a mere 
concubine." ? 

To supersede a woman by marrying a second wife 
(‘over-marrying’, as the Hindus call it) is allowed only 
when the first has failed in her duty, 1. е. not borne a 
son, or been faithless, and the like. Divorce is allowed 
only in cases of especial provocation.”* We may hence 
conclude that a plurality of wives was admitted at first 
for kings, and afterwards extended to the ordinary 
subject. But the early priests appear to have had two 
or more equal wives. King and priest subsequently gave 
up polygamy, but resorted to concubines in addition to 
the bigamy and trigamy permitted. No verbal distinction 
makes this clear, however; the women are all ‘wives’. 
The only women really forbidden the king by formal 
rule are prostitutes and priests’ daughters (XII. 90. 29-39) ; 
and a Nisadi woman is called a ‘wife’ even of a priest 


73 ‘A slave-woman may be a wife [of one of the upper castes] 
first to satisfy lust; but others deny this; a priest that has a son by 
a slave-woman must undergo penance’ (XIII. 4411 ff—‘a priest has 
but three wives,’ etc). The commentator refers to Manu, HII. 13; 
Yajfiavalkya, I. 56, as ‘the other men’. 

74 Jolly (loc. cit, р 443), alluding to Manu, IX. 78, rightly says 
that the separation is rather a banishment than a divorce. 
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(І. 29. 3); аз is also a slave-woman (II. 21. 5). The 
restrictipn is but a rule not enforced, like that which 
makes a nymph guror=gurutara (III. 46. 41). The heroes 
of the Epic have many women apiece, and each is paired 
with one real wife, so soon as Күѕпа is exclusively 
taken by the king. But the possession of many ‘wives’ is 
allowed as a natural right of men, and the distinction in 
the meaning of ‘wives’ must be assumed to be late.75 
This passage sets polyandry against polygamy. ‘Polygamy’, 
it is said, ‘is not wrong; but it is a very great wrong in 
women to transgress against a former husband’ by a later 
marriage.’ ° 

Polyandry seems to be an un-Aryan custom practised 
by or assumed for the chief heroes of the Epic, who, 
five in number, are represented as marrying one wife, 
much against the girl’s father’s wish. The wife, however, 
soon becomes the special wife of the king, and subse- 
quently, the polyandrous side appears scarcely noticeable ; 
although cach brother is said to have had a son by 
her. It is a custom declared to be against all good 
usage, but some mythical legends are cited in support 
of it, and the legal objection is refuted by the common 
retort, ‘Right is hard to distinguish’; but in adding, as 
the pleader does, ‘I follow the custom of the ancients,’ 
the advocate of polyandry goes too far, for it is as 
flatly said, “This custom was never practised by the 
anclents.'* 7 


75 The constant remarks on the jealosy of wives, the fact that the 
only ill a woman fears is sdpatnaka, may be noted, as, e.g., in I. 233.26 
(in 31 the usual advice—‘never trust a woman’). 

76 I. 158. 36 : cf. I. 104. 35, where eka eva patih is the rule ('from 
now on’; and Ait. Br., ШЇ. 23. 47, 48—polygamy. 

77 Cf. І. 196.36: katham-eka Ьаһйпйт syad=dharmapatni па 
samkarah; and 6; also ibid., 195.27—ekasya bahvyo vihita mahigyah.... 
п==аікаѕуа bahavah pumsah írüyante patayah kvacit. The next verse 
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The authority of legends manufactured for proof is 
scarcely worth quoting; but it is noticeable thatein one 
of the instances cited, as in the case of the Epic heroes 
themselves, it is not polyandry that is in question, but 
phratriogamy, to coin а word expressing the true 
relation. The one woman marries brothers; it is a 
family-marriage. The first case cited is that of Jatila 
Gautami: ‘She is said, in an old tale (pur@na), to have 
had seven husbands.’ 

The second is that of a dryad (varkst) born of a saint, ‘and 
she married ten brothers, the Pracetasas'."? Опе of the 
law-books says that ‘the wife is given to the family’, but adds 
that ‘this is now forbidden’ : a statement, as it seems to me, 
indicating that polyandry was known, but not allowed ; and 
in the silence of other authorities we may assume it to have 
been un-Aryan,7® 

Zimmer thinks that polyandry is TR for the Vedic 
age by the moral tone regarding adultery ; this seems to me 
a weak proof; but the negative evidence furnished by the 
Veda is strong enough to make us refuse to believe that such 


repeats that this is ‘opposed to the world and the Veda.’ See also 
ibid., 195. 29, and 196.8 But in I 202. 8, ipsitaé-ca gunah strinam= 
ekasya bahubhartrta. 

78 І 196. 13 f. In vs. 23, polyandry is termed Баййпйт== 
ekapatnita, The legend of Draupadi's repeated wish is found in I. 197, 
the last ten verses Cf. I 104 10, where two brothers have one wife In 
I. 104.10, the wife of one brother objects to union with the second only 
because she is enciente. [In I. 5 115 ff, M&dhavi, daughter of king 
Yayüti becomes the wife of many persons consecutively —D CS]. 

79 The us? made of the rule in Apastamba, II 1027.3, from which 
the above is taken, 1s for niyoga; the levirate law is declared inapplic- 
able now, but was applicable of old, because kulàya hl stri pradiyata 
ity=upadiganti, the woman is given not to the husband alone, but to 
his family, and therefore, if he fail to beget offspring, his brother may 
form a connubial relation with her for this purpose. The tales above 
are of course cited only to indicate what seemed to the composers a 
fitting states of things, 
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a custom was in vogue. Аз to the morality of polyandry, 
that depends on the number of women on hand. If the people 
is still an invading host, the number of men is far in excess of 
that of the women, and the morality implied by a formal 
marriage of several men to one woman is greater than where 
the woman is common to several men without formality. 
Some of our western camps would be morally improved by a 
little strict polyandry.9? 

The form of marriage is distinct from the kind of marriage. 
The different methods or means of marriage are grouped by 
Epic and legal rule in certain divisions, but these are not 
marriage ceremonies, The latter scarcely differed much, and 
as described in the House-rules, we may say that there was 
but one form—as we should say, but one wedding ceremony. 
The characteristic of this form was, as explained in the 
developed ritual, a three-fold circumambulation of the fire, 
with an added inner ceremony of seven formal steps; 
suitable verses and significant gestures (such as pouring grain) 
and movements (such as mounting a stone) taking place at 
the same time. ‘The ceremonial is generally alluded to in 
the Epic simply as the ‘rite of seven steps’; and the supposi- 
tion is natural that the long ritual, with its three 
circumambulations and the seven-step ceremony added is 
really but a later phase, in which a distinct ritual, at first 
differing from the 'seven steps' has at last embraced the 
latter, which was originally enough in itself to constitute a 
wedding ceremony. Something of the same prevalence of 
another popular view remaining in the Epic long after the 





80 There can be no doubt that polyandry was frequently practised 
in ancient times in India; the only question 18, was it ever admitted 
among the Aryans? In some parts of India, a plurality of husbands 
Is more common than of wives—even as many as seven Here, too, 
we find that the joint husbands are always brothers (Reports of J. Davy 
on the Kandyan country in 1821) It is also a Tibetan custom. 
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formal enunciation of the ritual remains in the ritual's 
directions how to elect a girl by getting her to select among 
certain clods of earth, and thus prognosticate her fitness for 
wifehood, over against the loose admonition of the Epic that 
she should have ‘good marks’.®? 

Arbitrary rules and law are the following: not to marry 
a girl that does not love in return; not to marry if one’s 
elder brother remains unmarried ; not to marry a girl whose 
elder sister is unmarried ; not to marry without the father’s 
consent (against marriage by robbery)—these rules of law 
are all violated in practice.?? 


81 The Sütra-rules, with similar but not always identical ritual, are 
given іп 4éval. Gr. Sit, L. 7; Gobh. Gr. Süt., П. 1; Apastamba Gr. Süt., 
II. 4, 5, etc. The first notes, as a prefatory remark, that the rituals 
are very different in detail, the incorporation of the 'seven steps' is 
shown, eg., in Apastamba, loc cit, П. 417; Saánkh. Gr. Sut., X. 145; 
Paraskara Gr. Sut, 1. 8.1. The loose expression of the Epic is given 
in ПІ. 297 23—saptapadam maitram (XIII. 51.35, and often). As the 
ritual embodies a pan-Aryan mte (for circumambulation of fire, 
stepping upon a stone, and other details, are shared. Бу other Aryan 
people), we may perhaps see in the seven-step rite a foreign element 
incorporated later into the Aryan community. The steps are strictly 
not round the fire,” but to the north. According to rule, the pair take 
hands only when of equal caste; as otherwise a woman of warnor- 
caste holds an arrow; of people-caste, a goad; of slave-caste, the hem 
of the groom's garment. In practice, however, in the case of a king 
wedding a priest's daughter, the expression 'takes her by the hand and 
lives with her’ is indicative simply of an informal marriage—jag:aha 
vidhivat panüv-uvàsa ca їауй (Sakuntalaya) saha in I 73.20; cf. 
ibid., 47.5 А most interesting view of the pan-Aryan ritual is to be 
found in Die Hochzeitsbrauche der Esten, etc (1888) by Schroeder 
For India especially, cf Haas (Ind. Stud, V. 321), who thinks that the 
seven steps are first of general character to solemnize any pact, as of 
friendship between two men (so above), but regards this also as pan- 
Aryan See above, on XIII 44.55. 

82 Cf XUI. 106.22; and XII. 34 27; 35.27 ff, for fasting to secure 
the girl's love ; and the rule of not marrying before the elder brother. 
The latter is a very venial sin, for after a time the pair live toge- 
their, though at first the younger brother expiates his sin by a penalty. 
If the elder was fallen from grace, this bar was raised. 
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The ordinary kinds of marriage, the means by which the 
gir. is.acquired, do not seem to differ much from those 
generally practised the world over. The lover asks the girl 
to marry him. Either she says she will and does so at once, 
or she is coy and says, ‘Ask my father.’ The father’s consent 
is legally assumed as necessary even in the case of а goddess. 
In decency, the girl must be given to the lover by her 
guardian.?? | 

It was this means by which the girl was acquired that 
made to the Hindu legislator the difference in kinds of 
marriages. Either the lover paid for the girl with the 
customary yoke of oxen, or he ran away with her, or be was 
elected by her, etc. Purchase, robbery, and formal election 
are the Epic means of marriage, until the late scenes already 
discussed, where, far from buying the girl, the suitor was 
rewarded by receiving a fortune with his wife. Of these 
kinds of marriage, the most popular in the Epic is the 
knightly election. This custom does not appear to be 
regarded as peculiar or on the decline; it is not looked 
upon as an ancient rite passing away, but as modern 
custom. Indeed, all the paraphernalia—the brilliant court, 
the invited kings, the gifts to the suitors and the martial 
contest—show a period devoted to pageants, and not a 
relic of an antique usage. 

Choosing a lover was of ‘course a maid’s right from 
ancient times, but the technical self-choice or election in 
the Epic with all the knightly ceremony seems of recent 
growth. Besides the chief heroines, many others are 
incidentally referred to as having had an election ; and the 
common expression used of a woman, ‘given in the election’, 





83 Says a maiden in I. 63.75 : viddhi mam kanyam sada pitrvas- 
ünugüm; says a nymph to her lover in L 17224—yacasva pitaram 
mama sa cet kamayate datum tava mam bhavigyami te. In III. 224.6, 
a goddess cannot be married without vara-danàt pituh. So J. 8126. 
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shows its frequency. The girl, as said above, is either 
virtually given before the so-called election, or makes her 
election and is then given.?* 

The pseudo-election ceremony permits the girl to reject 
at the outset any unfavourable suitor.?5 In this pseudo- 
election there was no decision but that of the strength of 
the combatant. If, as in the case of Damayanti, she has 
a real election, the girl, after selecting from among the 
assembled suitors (whose names and ranks have previously 
been called aloud by the herald),?* advances and signifies 
her choice by grasping the hem of the successful suitor's 
robe, and laying a wreath on his shoulder. After this 
ceremony is over, comes the wedding. The wedding-feast 
is very free, the bride pouring out liquor for the men and 
stimulating them to carouse. In some cases the defeated 
suitors remain and share the feast and the host's gifts.?7 


84 Thus, in Ш. 293. 33, a king says, “You choose a husband, and 
I wil give him to you.’ Cf. I. 165. 7; Ш. 12. 116; incidentally, I. 112. 
3 (pitrüá svayamvare dattá duhita); Y. 95. 76 (kanyam svayamvaràl 
lebhe) ; VIL 172. 38, etc. The man ‘elects’ as well as the woman, and 
often the girl's choosing is represented as a last resort, because no 
man has chosen her. 

85 Thus Krsn& "refuses Karna the right of trying to win her in 
I 185. 11 ff. ! 

86 Cf. kirtyamanesu námasu in 1. 102. 6; nirdi$yamanesu уйге и in 
V. 120. 5. In the latest period, as in the election described by Bilhana, 
the points of the suitors are given by an old woman who accompanies 
the girl into the hall (Bühlers Vikramankadevacarita). Cf. HHL 57. 
27-40. [The Raghuvamía, VI. 20 mentions a  pratihára-raksi as 
helping Indumati.—D.C.S.] 

87 From other tales In I. 184. 11, a divyo mahotsavah; in I. 198. 

15-17, ‘after the wedding’, gifts are given to the warriors. The seers 
and astrologers receive gifts at the same time (IV. 72. 28—liquors 
drunk at a wedding). ‘Wedding and carouse’ go together if dvàha may 
bear the interpretation of ‘invitation to carouse' given to it by the 
Petersburg Worterbuck in XII. 63. 33 (dvahaf=ca vivaha@§=ca). 
Apropos of Prthü's remark that Draupadi is 'an alms' and must be 
divided by the brothers, cf. the tale in I. 13. 29, where a priest begs 
for a wife as bhiksa. See Ramayana, ЇЇ 66. 38—putra-bhiksam dehi, 
“туе a son as alms’. 


26 
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The poet intends us to believe that the election is 
meant «only for the warrior-caste ; but there occurs an 
episode which seems to show an equal participation by 
the priests. For, disguised as priests, the suitor and his 
brothers (in the case of Krsna’s election) enter the lists 
and fight. The appearance of armed priests does not 
provoke opposition until the contest is decided in their 
favour. Then the rule is made that priests shall never 
again be allowed to enter an election. We have here at 
first the: same matter-of-course acceptance of warrior- 
priests as in the case of Krpa the son of the priest, who, 
being found as an infant by a soldier (senácara) was, on 
account of his nobility of appearance and his accompani- 
ment of bow and arrow, at once supposed to be the 'son 
of a priest who knew the science of arms', 9? 

The other popular form of marriage is illustrated by 
Arjuna's stealing of Subhadra. He simply runs with her. 
Subsequently the wedding takes place in a regular manner. 
This method is not among those condemned ; but it is not 
looked on with favour, except for the warrior. The six 
other methods are divided illogically, according as they are 
bad or for separate castes. Of these, the marriage by sale 
has already been discussed. The ‘eight marriages allowed by 
law' are, according to the schedule, that of Brahman, the 
godly, the sages’, the creator’s, the devils’, the Gandharvas’, 
the fiends’, and the demons’ (brahma, daiva, arsa, prajapatya, 
asura, gandharva, raksasa, and patsaca). The legality is, according 


88 Cf. dvija dhanurved-Gntaga in I. 130. 16 (compare 19, Gautamo 
dhanurveda-paro-'bhavat). It is, however, of course said that 
‘pnests have no right in election; this is only for warriors’, and a 
Revelation 1s given to prove 1t—I. 189. 7 (adhikara, here and in XII. 
297.25). Cf. ibid., 11 (law of excluding priests). The quoted ‘Revela- 
tions’, frutis, in the Epic are often, as in the case of quoted Manu 
verses, merely lies strengthened by vague but grave authority. 
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to Manu (here quoted), in proportion to their priority on the 
list. A priest may be married by the first four ; a warrior, 
by the first six; but kings may marry by the fiends’ rite ; 
the devils’ rite is for men of the people's caste and slaves. 
It is then said that three are legal and two are illegal, out 
of [the last] five of these ; and the demons! rite and the 
devils’ rite are absolutely forbidden, while the fiends’ and 
the Gandharvas’ rites are allowed for a warrior (cf. Manu, 
III, 22). The fist two fit only a priest, for the marriage 
‘of Brahman’ and ‘the godly’ are simply gifts to priests, the 
first as a free gift, the second as a fee for sacrificial work. 
These women did not necessarily become wives, for in the 
word ‘marriage’ here we must understand in the broadest 
sense any means of connubial connection, and a marriage-rite 
isnot meant. It was free to the priest to marry the girl so 
acquired or not, but the giving is not in itself a marriage. 
Six means of getting a woman are left. The first is the 
sages, the inherited method, and is described as the 
purchase of a girl by a pair or two of oxen (see above). The 
creators way is described as the giving of a girl with 
formal verbal ceremonies. The next is the devils’, where 
the girl is sold for as much as the suitor can pay (this is 
for slaves and the people-caste). The Gandharvas’ method 
of union is free cohabitation without ceremony (the one 
recommended here). The two last are reprehended, and 
are only admitted because of the necessity of filling up the 
category with missing methods of sexual connection, the 
‘fiends’ method’ being to stea] and violate a girl and the 
demon’s to rape her when she is asleep or drunk. 

Another list, and Manu,?? compared with this, show 
complete confusion ; moreover, the fourth in the new Epic 
list is displaced by the election, put last. I have elsewhere 


89 І 73. 8 ЇЇ; 102 ff; Manu, IIT. 27 ff. 
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pointed out the confusion in the ‘legality’ of these,?? and 
Feer, а the essay alluded to elsewhere (see above, p. 383, 
note 48), has tried by various substitutions to reconcile 
the discrepancies in the Epic. The same difficulty exists 
in the Manavic text, for here the svayarhvara (cf. patirhvara) 
is recognized simply as the girl that elects her own 
husband (Manu, IX. 92,; but the ‘election’ is not on the 
formal list. It is especially urged in other parts of the 
Epic that the ‘fiends?’ manner of securing a girl is proper 
for warriors.°+ 

Still another list (XIII. 44, 3 f£) gives us the term ksátra, 
or method peculiar to the warrior, as the one immediately 
after the one for the priests (rahma), and it is described as 
where a bride is given according to the custom of the 
family, and is differentiated from the ráksasa, with which, in 
the Sutras, this name seems identical. The three lawful 
forms are here the brahma, ksatra, and gandharva, and the 
two unlawful ones are asura and paifaca=raksasa. It will 
at once occur to the reader that fràjapatya is identical 
with seayamvara, with which it interchanges in the lists 
above; and this is strengthened by the fact that, in 
another passage from the same book as the last quota- 
tion, we find ага, prajapatya, and sura given as the 
three lawful forms (XIII. 19. 2), for the priestly, knightly, 
and mercantile castes, apparently. 





50 In ‘Manu in the Mahabharata’. | 

91 In I. 219. 22, Kysna advises Arjuna to carry off his sister, although 
she was holding an election. In I. 102. 16, we read that warriors 
come to an election, but the knowing ones declare that ‘the best way 
is to carry the girl by force’. Yet the free love implied їп the 
Gandharvas’ method is also recommended as ‘best for a warrior, and 
that by a priest (I. 73. 27). As to the purchase given as a form for 
the under castes, it is urged, as shown above, that the purchase 
must be in the form of a gift—a dana, not a vikraya (I. 102. 12); 
yet the arsa connection was originally for all what the dsura was later 
for the people-caste, a sale, 
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Of course prajapatya is a late name by analogy with 
brahma, which in turn was misunderstood as ‘Brghman’s 
rite, though really ‘for the priests,’ as ks@ira is ‘for the 
warrior. Тһе difference may, however, have been merely 
in the verses recited. In the.Sütras, we find at first six 
marriages mentioned, of which the first three are in agree- 
ment with Manu; the fourth, fifth, and sixth are 
respectively the  gàndharva, ksátra, and manusa (= sura, 
according to Vasistha. To sum up, we have two peculiar 
methods of acquiring a girl open to a priest. He must 
not steal or buy her, but may receive her as a gift or as 
a fee. There is one method, called the sages’ method, 
where a girl is sold for a yoke of cattle. This last is 
the only method known to the Greeks, but is reprehend- 
ed, although acknowledged аз an ancient custom, by 
the Hindu  law-givers. There is one  unceremonious 
connection, equivalent to a free-love union. There is 
one method called especially the warrior's wherein a girl 
is stolen by force. The next method is to buy the girl 
for money.?? There remains the forbidden rape and 
the ceremonious früjàpalya. As no real wife is made 
without a wedding, we may take this to be the simplest 
explanation of allowed household connection with women. 
Deducing the first two for priests, the third preserved, 
although disliked, as an ancient rule, we have the 
connection recognized for concubines who had no 
wedding ceremony: one for the warriors, by force; one 
for the merchants, by wealth. Connection by free-love 
and by force might afterwards be ratified by a wedding, 
and the girl then becomes a wife. Thus (XIII. 44. 24 ff), 
we find that a girl may be sold for connubial connection, 
and the man is not to blame if he has the wedding- 





92 Vasistha, I. 29 ff. 
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rite performed. Наа the Epic election been an old 
ceremqny, we should doubtless find it in the earlier 
law-literature, nor find svayamvara (kept till late) merely 
as a girl that chooses*?—that is, not one given by her 
parents. In the second list of the Epic, wc find too 
that the election is used in a very free way, rather 
applicable to the man than to the woman: thus, svayam 
kanya varayamasa is used by the suitor.°* It is well-nigh 
impossible to suppose that the knightly election common 
in the Epic could have been a usual ceremony in earlier 
times, or we should see traces of it in the earlier 
literature; but here we find only that the girl chooses 
a husband; nothing of the great state and show of the 
Epic ceremony. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
identification of the Epic election as a later magnificent 
form of that method known to the law as one with a 
ceremony, and seemingly synonymous with it in our two 
earliest Epic lists, is well-nigh certain. Again, as the 
Epic election is common in the latest period, if assumed 
for a very early one, it must have existed at the time 
when: the Greek observers described India, and been 
continuously before the people. The Greeks know nothing 
of it, however; or are we to suppose that even historical 
sketches of the late kings (such as of Vikramaditya) 
would have described as historical elaborate election- 
scenes entirely unknown to that аре? 

On reviewing the Sutra literature on the subject of 


Ln 


93 Cf. Manu, IX. 90-92; Agni Purana, Ch. 226. 1 ff. on betrothal, and 
4l—adandya stri bhaved=rdjfia varayanti райт svayam. Cf. Visnu 
Purana, ЇЇ 10. The election is the common form in all late legends, 
as in ibid., IV. 2. The girl is called self-given (svayamdatta) although 
she has nothing to say in the matter, as in the case of Arjunakü 
(Varaha Purana, 8 9). 

94 I. 102. 11, 14; but in 3—kanyah . . . ѕиќгдуа sahita угпуйпа vai 
svayam varam. Pyth& ‘elected’ a husband because none ‘elected’ her. 
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wifehood, we find much the same confusion as in the 
Epic. Several wives are implied, without limit; again, 
a son born ofa slave-woman is an outcast; a slave- 
woman is ‘for pleasure, not for duty’; yet ‘some’ permit 
а slave-woman to be the wife of a priest.°° 

Аз to methods of obtaining a girl, only Gautama 
and Bodhayana add the frajàpatya and patsaca; while 
Apastamba and  Vasistha give the four usually given 
first (as above), with the fifth and sixth in Apastamba, 
substituting sura and raksasa for the manusa and ksatra 
of Vasistha. These two, according to Bodhayana, are a 
warriors and he goes on erroneously to claim gandharva 
for the people-caste, whereas it is evident that the gandharva 
is meant as a warrior-mode, and the üsura as one for the 
people. Sale is condemned, Apastamba enjoining that 
‘the gift should be returned’. Asvalayana’s House-rules 
are as late as Gautama’s and Bodhayana’s laws in 
recognizing all eight processes of acquisition. Most of the 
House-rules ignore these formal distinctions. °° 

The raksasa or ksatra seems to be the earliest method 
recognized for warriors: that is, simple robbery, traits 
of the original form being still recognizable in the 
completed ritual. Then came the prajapatya, a civilized 
marriage for the same caste, alternating with the 
election, in Epic state and ceremonial. The prajapatya 
form is exclusively for priests and warriors in the earlier 
texts, and in the later substitution of woman's svayamvara 
is probably practicable only to the latter. 

Pischel (Vedische Studien, p. 30) would show that the 
svayamoara is mentioned in the Rgveda, and seeks to 


95 Cf, eg, Gautama, XXVIII. 16; Bodhayana, I. 8. 16.2 ff; П. 
1.27; Vasistha, I. 24-26; ХУШ. 18. 

95 Gautama, IV. 1 ff.; Apastamba, П. 5.11.17; 6.13.12; Vasistha, 
I. 30 ff.; Bodh&yana, I. 11. 20. 1 ff. 21. 2; Ašvalšyana, I. 6. 
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disprove my assertion, as stated in the abstract of this 
essay given in the Society’s Proceedings for October, 1886, 
that the svayathvara came from the prajapatya. 1 was speaking 
then, as now, not of the simple choice of a husband 
by a girl, but of the Epic ceremony known as svayamoara ; 
nor did I intend to take the trouble to prove that 
girls did not choose their husbands before the Epic era, 
but undertook to show the origin of the scenes such as 
are given on occasion of the marriage of Epic heroes— 
this being the technical svayamvara, the only one under 
. discussion. I admit, however, that the abstract does not 
make clear that I was treating of this alone, though to 
prove that a simple choosing of a lover was known in 
early times would appear to be a work of supererogation. 
It is right to say that Feer’s essay (quoted above) was 
the first to suggest the substitution of prajapatya for 
soayamvara, although this essay was unknown to me when 
my paper was written. Оп the other hand, if Pischel 
means, as he seems to do, that the state svayathvara is 
proved by his citations from the Rgoeda, I think he is 
wrong. He shows that Surya chose the Aévins as 
husbands, but not that this was a ceremony capable of 
comparison with the Epic svayarvara. In regard to the 
different kinds of marriage, it should be observed that the 
fiends’ (raksasa) implies a kind of exogamy ; it is the theft 
of a girl from an outside family; while the perhaps 
equally old purch-se (though it has been supposed by 
some, without much reason, that purchase is a recent rite) 
is the method of gaining a girl at home. Now between 
these stands what I call above a civilized form, the only 
form corresponding to a modern marriage on the whole 
legal list—that is, where the girl is neither raped, stolen, 
bought, nor given to a priest as a gift (slave) or fee, but 
where a lover, with the approbation of the father and 
with his blessing, is presented with the girl. This is the 
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prajapatya, so called, and the ‘gift of the girl’ here differs 
essentially from the honorary gift to a priest as a token 
of respect or as a fee. In the first two cases of priests’ 
marriages, we have the girls’ regards left out of account ; 
she is a present, like any chattel, and the warrior is 
excluded from this ‘rite’. But the prajapatya, as Manu 
says, is legal for any caste; and he emphasizes this.by 
giving several wrong opinions beside his own. Whether 
the svayamvara came from the prajáfpatya or not, it is evident 
that the method of going through with the necessary 
preliminaries of a wedding that corresponds in our legal 
list to the acquaintance and consent presupposed by the 
House-rules as having existed before the wedding ceremony 
is this method called prajapatya ; and, on the other hand, 
in our Epic election we have nothing but a peaceful exhi- 
bition, and consequent attainment of consent, preliminary 
also to wedding rite. There is, excepting prajapatya, no 
method on the list, which explains all possible means of 
acquisition, to tell us how a peaceful villager makes arrange- 
ments to get married ; but this term designates the ordinary 
vulgar method of village-life, equally old with sale. This, 
transferred to” a brilliant romantic court, becomes the 
election of the Epic, in which there is no real strife or 
remnant of rob-marriage, as Pischel thinks, but a knightly 
entertainment, in which the fair lady selects her knight from 
the many that offer themselves ; or they hold a tournament 
and she is the prize of the winner: a court ceremonial 
and chivalric state characterizing the whole exhibition. 
Thence it is that she is sometimes called virya-fulka ; the 
price the lover pays is his bravery, as if a substitution of 
a feat of arms for a sale, In the rob-marriage of Bhisma 
(as proxy), the svayamoara is used both of the man’s electing 
and in this technical sense of the woman. When the word 
means simply that a girl elects one suitor at cost of 
others, it is doubtless as old as love; but when it means 
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what it implies in the Epic descriptions, it indicated a 
state of society as far removed from a period when brides 
were won by robbery as the state of the Augustine age 
from the Sabine rape. It indicates further, with its dowry 
instead of bride-sale, a period when it was no longer a 
privilege to the suitor to grant him possession of the 
girl, but an honour to the girl's family, for which, 
although the knights contended for her hand, her royal 
father was willing to pay handsomely. Furthermore, the 
fact that the stories of the Epic speak of elections proves 
very little in regard to the antiquity of the custom, for 
the long stories like that of Damayanti bear no trace 
of great antiquity, the simplicity of the latter’s style, 
honouring of the old gods, etc., showing high art rather 
than natural simplicity, wherein many  incongruities 
indicate a later age than that pretended. Of these tales 
the gist is old, the form is late. The question of 
exogamy just raised does not seem to me to have been 
satisfactorily answered by Jolly in his essay. He regards 
the presence of the rape as a legitimate form of marriage 
on the legal list as proof that exogamy was regarded 
as a duty in older times (p. 430). I cZhnot assent to 
this. It was a custom, a privilege, but not a duty. 
There is no proof that exogdmy was ever (as elsewhere) 
a required means of marriage. 

The chief duty of the husband toward the wife is 
to keep her pleased and amused, that she may be a 
cheerful ‘lamp in the house’; for ‘without a wife the 
house is empty’, or is ‘like a dreary forest’. The estimation 
of the wife may be known by a few more such remarks, 
which may as well be grouped together: ‘a man’s highest 
good is a wife’; ‘there is no medicine equal to a wife, no 
friend like a wife, no refuge like a wife’; ‘one’s self 
resides in the son, one's wife is a friend given by God'; 
‘happy are those that have wives, the highest good’; 
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'reverend are women, sacred lamps in the house ; wives are 
the joy of a house, and should therefore be guarded well’. 

I have given above some platitudes of misogynistic 
character, and pointed out that all glory was for woman 
as wife, when on the other side equal extravagance reigns. 
But these citations must suffice for such a theme.?" The 
wife was to the Hindu not only flesh of his flesh, but soul 
of his soul. In bearing a son she bore her husband, and 
is therefore called dhairt and janani, because she has 
incorporated and borne anew the husband's self, and has, 
therefore, become identical with 16.98 Matrimonial 
relations being freely discussed, as indicated above on 
maithuna, we find the general rule laid down that a 
husband must be regarded as guilty who does not please 
his wife in this regard. “To leave a woman full of love 
is blamed’; ‘the same as one that commits abortion is he 
that fails to have marital connection with a love-filled 
wife, when secretly besought'.?? 


97 They are from V. 33. 88; ХП. 144. 5 ff; ibid, 267. 31; 343.18; 
IH. 61. 29-30; 313.72; I. 74. 42-48; IV. 2.17; V 38.11 (cf. Manu, 
IX. 26—striyah $riyah). 

98 Another eerivation from the same passage, XII 267. 32ff., is 
amba anganam vardhanat. In ibid., 35, we find it stated that mata 
janati yad=gotram mātā јапай yasya sah | matur=bharana-matrena 
pritih snehah pituh prajah—as if the mother alone could tell the family 
and father. With Ait Br, УШ. 13 f£, on jaya, cf ‘the wife is jaya 
because her husband is born (jayate) in her; the wife's wifeship is in 
this, that the husband is born of her; the wife is half of the man, 
the root of his heaven’ (IV. 21. 40 ff.; 7437 ff.). 

99 I 97. 5; 83.34. This demand on a man 1s to be honoured when 
made by any woman. In XUI. 143.39, the ‘village custom’ is opposed 
to the rule rtukale patnim=upasayet. There are indications that on 
birth the man and not the woman was made impure But by the 
common view both become impure: ‘some say the woman becomes 
impure, others say the father’ (Bodh&yana, I 5. 11 20-21); Vasistha, 
IV. 21; Gautama, XIV. 15; Manu, V. 62. Compare in Greek antiquity 
Apoll. Argon. B., 1010 ff., describing the land ‘where the women bear 
children and the men groan and tie up their heads; but the women 
care for them'. 
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It is no woman-worship, however, but, if properly 
analyzed, min-worship, that prompts this honour to woman, 
i. e. to wife, For it is the incarnate husband that makes 
the wife glorious. And if we turn to the other side, we 
see this more plainly. The husband is the protector ; he 
is the woman's god. Here and hereafter he is the woman's 
sole hope and possession. ‘In the next world a woman's 
sole possession is her husband ; he is her chief ornament ; 
she has no divinity equal to a husband ; he is her highest 
divinity ; there is no refuge, no joy, no protector like a 
husband.:1?? In accord with this, most of the laud of 
women is transferable to the husband : *When the husband 
is pleased, the divinities are pleased, etc. (XII. 145. 3). 
The song of the daughter of the king of Videha says: 
*A woman has no sacrificial rite, no religious feast or fast ; 
the wife obtains heaven solely by obedience to her 
husband.'191 | 

Sumana is instructed by Candili as to the conduct of 
good women: ‘the wife should not wear ascetic garments 
of red or of bask, пог go with her head shorn; she must 
give pleasant words without harshness; she must carefully 
and continually cultivate divinities, manes) and priests ; 
she must not act in a mischievous manner, nor stand in 
secret place, not talk too much; she must in all things 
seek to please her husband’, etc. Again we find, "The sum 
of a wife's duty is to be obedient and restrained ; to eat 
what is left ; attend to the fire, the household, and guests ; 
her husband is her refuge and her god ; the wife must do as 
the husband bids, whether right or wrong, whether he be 
poor, sick, or on the side of the (public) enemy’, etc.*°? 





100 I 104. 30; 233. 26; Ш. 68. 19; 234-2; ХП. 1454; 148.7 fff. 
101 XII. 46.12, followed again by Manu, IX. 3 and 26. Cf. 14b— 
Manu, IX. 3 b; 15, like Manu, IX. 26. 

102 XIH. 123.1 ff; (kasaya-vasaná valkala-dharini); XIII. 146.46, 
55 ff. Husband, wife and children must, however, obey the parents 
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Women have, however, the right of sharing a penance 
with their husbands when, as in I. 119. 41, the husband 
goes to the wood to do penance 'accompanied by the 
wife’. Disobedience is censured; but husband-murder is 
without expiation ; punishment of the husband for lying is 
recommended by ‘some’; but it is not said who inflicts it: 
probably said of the king.'?* "The prohibition against 
witchcraft is meant in the same way as the rules above. 
Such power would relax the woman’s dependence, and 
violate the rule shutting women out for the Vedic texts. 
As ‘Vedic texts and roots’ go together in these injunctions, 
we may perhaps imagine that woman’s fondness for 
dealing with magical and harmful rites helped to 
exclude her altogether. The man that has a wife 
addicted to Vedic texts and roots, it is said, ‘would 
be as afraid of her as of a snake that had got into 
the house’, This remark is made by Draupadi, who has 
just been asked why the Pandus are so fond of her: 
‘Is it vows and penance both, or texts or magic herbs, 
force of wit or force of roots, or sickness caused by 
muttering prayers? Draupadi replies as above, adding 
that magic is to be applied against enemies alone, not 


and do the latter's bidding, whether right or wrong (TH. 214.18 ff.). 
In respect of eating with or after the husband, the Sütras make a 
geographical distinction: Vasistha, XIL 31 (forbidden); Bodhfiyana, 
I. 1. 2. 2 ff. (a southern custom). But when guests are present, the 
wife always eats after them, as Draupadi does in ШЇ. 50.10. Cf. also 
І. 158. 22 ff, and ibid. 3-4, ‘wife, son, and daughter exist only for 
the man's sake' etc. The Sütras say that protected and pregnant 
women are, however, to eat first (Gautama, V. 25; Apastamba, II. 
2.4. 11-13; cf. Manu, Ш. 114-16). 

103 П. 64. 3. In respect of lying, ‘Some think a wife, a husband, 
a priest, and a pupil should be punished for that sin; but some [say] 
no [to this rule (ХІН. 44. 21-22). Cf. ХП. 121. 60: ‘mother, 
father, brother, wife, and pnest—these must not go unpunished by 
the king’. 
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as love philters ; a good wife avoids egotism and wrath, 

„ waits on her lord, etc. (much as above) and so wins 
his love ; she does not joke and mock; she receives him 
gladly with a seat, water, and kind words when he 
returns from the field, etc. 1?* 

Women are all guarded in the later Epic, but especially 
wives. To guard them is to guard one’s self from 
jealousy; they are not to be trusted, even if good ; ‘even 
a mother of sons does not reflect on duty' ; some, it is 
said, honour the father, some the mother ; but wives should 
obey mother, father, and husband ; 'I can find no other 
laws so hard as the terrible laws for women'.195 

We find a general rule that women are not to be 
executed (e. g., III. 206. 46, often repeated), yet the ‘terrible 
law for women' enjoins to the latest period that an 
adulteress shall be slain in a much worse manner than that 
implied by simple vsadka or execution. Death was inflicted 
as ‘simple’ or as ‘variegated’ in the Hindu code, and the 
latter, death by torture, was the one selected for false 
wives. "They exposed her in a public place and had her 
devoured by dogs. But others prefer to have her mounted 
naked on a donkey and driven through the village. The 
Epic is freer than the Sutras which have in mind the 
regulation. that women are not to be killed, and lay 


104 HH. 233. 13 (mantras are for enemies, magic for them or for 
cattle-diseases : ‘I know the bull smelling whose urme the barren 
cow bears calves’ (IV. 10.14, etc.). The mulapracara here inveighed 
against points to an extended practice; it is spoken of as the samacára 
of bad women (loc. cit, 7 ff.). Pativratatva is the name given to the 
perfect fidelity of women whose husbands are gods to them (XII. 
360.10, etc). 

105 The first quotations are in IIT. 12. 68 (with the pun on jaya), 
І 233.31, and XIII. 104. 138, the last in Ш. 205. 5, 17, 8. In 
ibid, 206 20-30, even a priestly guest is forsaken by a woman that 
she may attend to her husband, saying, 'Please excuse me, seer, but 
my husband is my greatest divinity'. 
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greater stress on the caste-order involved, and give optional 
punishments, such as the above of riding a donkey, or of 
sleeping for a year in a pit filled with cow-dung. The 
general Epic rule is that the seducer gets the greater 
penalty: the wife receives one-third the penalty imposed 
on one that slays a priest: a cattle-fine, or fasting with 
ascetic rules, being meant.1°® 


But without caste or Guru-restrictions, we also find 
the rule that a guarded wife who has committed 
adultery should be eaten by dogs, while, as in the 
law-books, the man is tied upon an iron couch and 
roasted. In the case of adultery with the Guru's wife, 
the stress of punishment is the man's; he is also roasted. 
He is subsequently reborn as a wolf; or according to 
Manu, as a jackal.?°7 


106 ХП. 165. 42 fl. In ibid. 53, twelve years’ penance 1s allotted 
for priest-murder; but probably payment of cattle is meant there; 
Sesa, ‘the rest’; ie. two-thirds of the fine, is the seducer's penalty. 
107 Caste order is not given in our text as a factor Cf. XII. 165 
63 ff (Manu, XI, 177). See kha@dayet (Manu, УШ. 371), khadayet 
(Gautama, XXIII. 15), and $vabhis—tàm-sardayet samsthane bahu- 
vistare (loc. cit.). АП the original harshness is preserved in the Agni 
Purana, 226 42—bhartaram langhayed—ya tam $vabhih samghatayet 
striyam; and in ibid. 257.65, the murderess is killed by drowning. 
For the other citations, cf. XII 165. 49 with the alternative of Manu, 
XI. 104-105 following; also XIII. 141.26 ff; 104 21. In XIII. 122. 9, 
we learn that tapas alone frees from this, old and new mixed together 
In XII 35 20-25, the adulterer or ‘robber of wives’ does penance 
for a year Cf also XIII 23.61 ff (prayokt;), and ibid, 133, 
‘murder, theft, and adultery’, the three sins of the body. АП members 
of the Guru's family being venerable (T. 77 7-8), it may be that 
an early distinction arose between simple adultery and that with the 
teacher’s wife especially as the youth lived with the teacher. But 
apparently the older general law was that an adulteress should be 
eaten by dogs and the man burned. The Sütras add that the man 
should be castrated. Adultery with a low-caste woman, by the same 
authority, renders one liable only to a year’s penance (Gautama, XXIII. 
32; Apastamba, I. 9. 27 40-11) А distinction is also made, аз 
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The Hesiodic and Manavic metaphor of a wife as a 
field, and the whole levirate doctrine hanging on this 
metaphor, is well known to the Epic. The wife is a 
‘pure field’, and ‘on the husband's field shall he raise 
fair offspring. А curse falls on sonless women, and the 
sonless husband goes to hell. Hence levirate marriages. We 
find also that adopted daughters are like own daughters 
in the matter of marriage: the second method of raising 
a fictitious son, illustrated by Arjuna at Manipura.*?* 








in Manu, between women guarded and unguarded; but there is no 
Aryan hmits here (Gautama, ХП. 2; Apastamba, H. 10. 26. 20; 
Manu, УШ. 374), except in the case of Aryan woman and slave 

(Apastamba, П. 10. 27.9). Outcasting is the penalty for adultery 
with female relatives and the Guru's wife in Gautama, XXI. 1-8; 
Vasistha, I. 20, etc. The roasting, casting, etc, are here limited to 
offence with the Guru's wife, though denied by some (Gautama, 8 ff., 
‘father only); Vasistha XX. 13; Apastamba, I. 9.25 1-2; I. 10. 28. 
15-16 (Hàrita opposed). So killing by dogs is reserved here for the 
Aryan woman's adultery with a man of low caste (Gautama, XXIII. 
14-15; Vasistha, XXI. 1; Manu, XIII. 371-72, caste implied). 

108 Cf. ksetra punyam (1. 74.52); niyuktah (I. 105.17—the man, 
not the woman, is here ‘commissioned’); curse on barren women (XII. 
127 13: cf. ibid, 129.1 Е). The sons of all sort are given in the late 
passage (XIII. 48. 49 = Manu, IX. 160; X. 10, etc.)? the daughter, in 
XIII. 49.24: cf. ibid. 12. І is said that commission is lawful at a 
woman's command, or with the Guru's wife. I may add the converse 
of this rule on the man, that the women, except at natural seasons, is 
for once svatantra. But the levirate is forced upon her by her obedience 
(I 122 19-30). The law gives sixteen years from maturity as the time 
for appointing a widow (Vasistna, ХУП. 59). The Epic legends are 
too well known to need details: Püpdu's appointment of the gods; 
the case of Bhisma, etc. The first form is to appoint the brother of 
the dead man; then any one of the family; then during the man’s life. 
Finally the priest is appointed. The priest is the substitute in the later 
rule, reminding us of Mandeslo’s experience in finding that all girls 
were given to the priests on arriving at maturity, and none were fit for 
marriage till used by the priest; rather far from the Vedic ideal, na 
feso anyajatam (Rgveda, VII. 4.7). The Buddhistic law permits a 
man to marry his brother's widow, and also his living wife's sister; 
but to marry his dead wife's sister is unbecoming (Sparks, Notes on 
the Buddhist Law, I. 7). 


* 
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WoxAN's PROPERTY 


The simplest rule is given thus: ‘Three people have 
no property—a slave, a son, and a woman.^?? From 
this to the statement in the pseudo-Epic that the amount 
of inheritance which a woman may claim is ‘three 
thousand’ is a long step. This later view holds in brief 
the following position: the daughter inherits in default 
of sons; the son of the daughter (dauhiira) may also 
inherit ; the woman takes the gifts given at marriage as 
her own property; the wife, with the above limitations, 
is the legal owner of what her husband may leave to 
her; the wife may make free use of what her husband 
has given to her; it is ‘the fruit of enjoyment’; but she 
may not touch her husband's property; at the wife's 
death, her daughter of highest caste inherits what the 
mother has got from her father; tbe king may not 
confiscate the property of women left unprotected.'^^ 

As it is evident that these provisions for women’s 
property are "nere legal verses incorporated into the 
pseudo-Epic, we must revert to the 'no-property' rule as 
the law of the earlier’ poem. In point of fact, however, 
we have no property of women discussed in the tale 
except incidentally, as affected by the disposition of the 
wife lost as a stake in gambling, which scene alone 


109 V. 3364; I. 8222; IL 711: all like Manu, УШ. 416 

110 Cf. ХШ. 4510 #.= Мапи, IX. 130 f; ibid, 462—Manu, III 
54; ibid. 47.23-25, cf. Manu IX. 198-200 (Manu's mrhara is here 
apahara—n=Gpaharam striyah kuryuh); in 23—trisahasra-pato. dayah 
striyai deyo dhanasya vai | Ьһаг{та tac=ca dhanam dattam yatharham 
bhoktum—arhati || The Jast quotation is in XIM 6125. For pensioned 
widows, see Journ Ani, Or Soc, Vol. ХШ, 1888, p. 107 


27 
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shows that the woman herself and her nominal possessions 
were her lord's, to do with as he pleased.*** 

Divorce was scarcely necessary, unless we extend the 
meaning of the word. If a woman sinned lightly, she 
could be ‘overmarried’—that is, superseded; but her 
wedding connection was not annulled. It is formally 
stated that one should not separate from his wife. !? 

On the treatment of the wife, two tales nay show 
the practical teaching. The second is absurd, but worth 
reading. 

‘There came a guest to a poor man’s cottage ; he was 
very hungry. They gave him food, and he ate it all 
and was hungry. Then the householder, knowing the 
guest-law, gave the stranger his own share. But he ate 
it and was hungry. Then the wife would give her share 
also; but the householder broke the guest-law, saying: 
“Nay; thou art wearied and hungry; eat, wife, for the 
beasts and insects protect their wives; thou also shalt 
nor suffer" (XIV. 90. 38 ff). ‘Jamadagni was a priest 
who used to amuse himself by shooting arrows; his wife 
ran after them and picked them up. Once she remained 
a long time. When she returned, he demanded why she 
had been so long collecting the arrows. She answered, 
“The sun was very hot; my head burned, my feet were 
tired.” Then he said, “Did the sun dare? I will shoot 


111 Into the legal points of stridhana, I cannot here enter, but may 
refer to the essay of Jolly already quoted for the legal view, and to 
the Puripic rule giving six kinds of property to women—Agni Purdna, 
255.30; 209.22, 27. 1п this work, 211.22-23 and 223-26 treat especially 
of women, generally from the same point of view as the law-books; 
but here any woman without distinction attains heaven by entering ‘her 
husband's fire’. ` 

112 ХП. 270.27—na patnim vihareta nárim. The commentator (see 
Manu, IX. 46, 80-81, 83) compares Apastamba, П. 5.11.12-14 (Vasistha, 
XII. 49; ХХІ. 9-10), saying that vibhajeta is meant, 
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the sun.” ‘Therefore he shot at the sun, but could not 
hit it, on account of its speed. But he knew fhat at 
noon the sun stands still one half a wink; and he said, 
“In that wink I shall hit it." But the sun became frigh- 
tened, and said, “Do not shoot me, I am useful to 
thee; I bring the clouds and rain and fruit.” Then 
Jamadagni decided not to shoot. But he said, “Show 
me how I may protect my wife when she runs about 
collecting arrows.” The sun said, “Make a shade and 
hold it up; make leather covers and put them on her 
feet." Thus Jamadagni invented umbrellas and sandals, 
and his wife ran after his arrows without harm’ (XIII. 
95. 2 ff.). 

Another tale makes the world, depopulated by warriors, 
grow again by virtue of marriages between priests and 
women of the warrior-caste. The period was one of great 
felicity, as the inhabitants in this second creation were 
devoid of lust, and even the animals were virtuous, opposed 
to the unbridled sin of the earlier era. The story may be 
nothing but a moral on the good influence of priests. ! ^? 


е 
у 


Tur MOTHER 


Little as we see of women in this light, we cannot but 
admire the attitude held by the heroes toward Prtha, or 


113 І 64.58. The story is often repeated. Cf. L 1045; 1223 fi; 
XII. 228.50 ff. In ХП. 20740, the Kali age first sees marriage. The 
later condition of wifehood in the period of child-marriage is well 
illustrated by the tale of Dharmavyüdha, whose daughter is given 
away to а young man, and is obedient to him and to his sister, till the 
latter says something disagreeable about her father, on which she runa 
home crying to her papa (Varüha Purana, 8). The same Purina uses 
vivaha-sGmagrim krtvà as ‘preparing for the wedding’ (22.44). 
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іп fact any scene where the mother occurs.*** She is holy, 
as the father is; the children must obey her as they obey 
him. She is to be guarded by her son, and protected by 
him when her husband is dead. ‘More elevated than 
heaven is the father; more venerable than earth, the 
mother.’ She is again said to be most venerable of all 
persons.*?4 

Whether father or mother deserve more respect is the 
only question allowed on this point. Woman as mothers 
are identified with the earth, as man is with the creator. 
So it is said in one place that the mother surpasses the 
father; in another, that the father is better than the 
mother.'!9 The eldest sister is regarded as a mother, and 
so too the brother’s wife, if one has been nursed by her. 
This corresponds to the fatherly position occupied by the 
eldest brother.?+7 The mother’s curse is, it is said, one 
for which there is no antidote, although all other curses 
may be averted (I. 37, 4).**8 


114 Prth&, Gindh&ri, and the other mothers of the Epic are looked 
upon with the greatest veneration. A passing touch shows this on the 
wedding-night of the Pándus. We find the new-made bride sleeping 
at the feet of the heroes; their mother, before them (purastát), at their 
head (I 1929). 

115 Ш 293.35; V. 33.74; I. 105.32; ХП. 65 17; Ш. 313. 60 (mara 
gurutara); I 196.16; XII. 1083 ff, XIII. 104.145. In the two last, the 
mother's will is law, although it be wrong or hard Cf. Taitt Up. I 
11—'thy mother shall be to thee as a god’ See also Gautama, П. 51; 
Vasistha, XIII. 48; Apastamba, I 10289, etc 

116 ХП. 10817, 24, and XIII 10515 (=-Manu, П 145); cf ibid., 
106.65; XII. 190.15, 108.25, 2972 ‘The mother and father are each 
‘lord of their children" by I 105.32. 

117 XIH 105 19-20 (jyesfha тапѕата bhagini); sisters without 
children live ш their brothers' house (V 3370) 

118 Edward Thomas, in his essay “On the Position of Women in the 
East in Olden Time", not imparting much of value for India, would 
prove a metronymic custom of naming children — As shown elsewhere 
(Journ Am Or Soc, Vol ХПІ, 1888, p 105), this is only partially 
true. 
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Аз seen above, the son protects his widowed mother. 
Among those with whom one should not engage 1n business 
are sons, brothers, a widow, and a son-in-law (V. 37. 30). 
The self-immolation of Madri, although she is described as 
‘resolved on heaven' (I. 126. 30), is merely that of a favourite 
queen. Nothing would indicate that a common woman, 
or a woman of the priestly caste, ought to die on her husband's 
pyre.t+® Т showed above that this custom probably 
originated with royalty, and was in the beginning confined 
to опе wife.t**° The emphasis with which the ideal time 
of old is referred to as one ‘when there were no widows’ 
(I. 109. 11) would imply an undue number at the time of 
the writer. So, too, the remark that ‘all men run after a 
widow' shows the widows as a frequent and disturbing 
element in society? ?: 

In harmony with its general character, the Epic both 
knows and ignores Suttee.1?* We must undoubtedly 
make geograplfical distinctions, as well as those of time. 
Burnell says that the custom is more common in the 
Gujarati records than.in the south, where they are ‘only 
to be found in the Telugu-Canarese country'. He says, 


119 In the drama, the sat? of a Brahmana woman is expressly said 
to be а sin (Mjcchakatika, Act X) In the ordinary burial of XU 
29838, the Epic knows nothing of this practice; the support of widows 
is. implied—ibid, 228.40 

120 Jolly thinks that the practice began with ‘the lower castes’, but 
adds as a suggestion ‘the warrior-caste' (loc cit, p. 448) 

121 ‘All men run after a woman who has lost her husband, as birds 
run after food let fall on the ground' (I 15812) It is added that she 
should die before or with her husband. 

122 See Journ. Am Or Soc., Vol. XIII, 1888, pp. 172 ff, and I. 74 46 
—nmiiam bhartaram sadhvy —anugacchati, the general rule 
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‘the custom has never been common in Southern India’ 
(Palaeog-, p. 78, 120).125 

In Épic law, a second husband is forbidden, whether 
the first husband be dead or alive.!?* The Epic story 
ignores such a rule. Damayanti as a grass-widow finally 
seeks refuge in a neighboring kingdom, and serves the 
queen's daughter, on condition that she shall not have 
to eat leavings or wash feet or speak to men; if a 
man desire to marry her, he shall be fined and then 
slain, In the same way Krsna, in the late fourth 
book, becomes the companion of the wife of Virata on 
exactly the same conditions, as a sairindhri or maid. +°" 

Except in the case of a sati, women refrain from 
suicide, although they generally threaten to kill them- 


123 I might add in connection with this suicide of the woman that 
the aiva faith demands the same of the man in the Purünic period: 
agnim pravisate yas=tu rudralokam sa gacchati (Vayu Purana, I. 21.66). 
So Kalanos? ‘The Epic condemns the atmaha, male suicide (I. 179.20); 
so also the law (Apastamba, I. 1028.17; Vasistha, XXIII 14 ff; 
Gautama, XIV. 12; Manu, V. 89); so Purinic law in general (Agni 
Purana, 157.32); drama—Uttararamacarita, Act IV; Mrcchakatika, Act I. 

124 1. 104.34-37, The law “тош now on' is thus given by Dirgha- 
tamas, with the addition that the woman's property, however rich she 
may be, would only cause her to become vrthabhogd, or an unlawful 
enjoyer (commentary says pumyoga). А second husband is recognized 
in law, eg., Vasistha, XVII. 19, 20; Manu, IX 175; but with disapproval. 
Even the virtuous Damayanti pretends to marry again, implying the 
usage. 

125 ІШ. 65.68; IV. 9.32-36. А set term is appointed by the law 
for a grass-widow to wait for her husband's return, three, six, twelve, 
etc., years being specified (Gautama, XVIII. 15 ff; Manu, IX. 76; 
Vasistha, XVII. 75 ff{—five years). In Руһа position we have a 
glimpse of the extraordinary morality allowed in a woman, provided 
she be a childless wife. Cf. the definition in I. 123.77—n=—4ta§=catur- 
‚Һат prasavam==Gpatsv=api vadanty—uta|atah param — svairini 
syad=bandhaki paficame bhavet|| The line seems drawn at four legi- 
timate children got by other than the husband; after that the woman 
is reprehensible. This is given as a proverb, and not only in application 


to Рр. 
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selves when disappointed. They mention, as means of 


executing their threats, hanging, fire, water, and poison 
—but they always continue to live.! ** 

Queens are as independent rulers comparable with 
slaves in like capacity ; alluded to, but disparagingly, as 
rulers very undesirable : ‘When a woman is the ruler, men 
sink like stone-boats' (Journ Am. Or. Soc., Vol. X III, 1888, 
p. 136, note). Women's kingdoms seem far off and foreign, 
and are grouped as such: ‘the barbarians, the Chinese, 
and those that live in a woman’s kingdom’ (III. 51. 25). 

Women-warriors are as unfamiliar as independent 
queens. Only Drupada’s boy-girl upholds a legend which, 
if it means anything, means that a child was, though a 
female, brought up as:a boy, and became a warrior.?27 
The figure of this warrior seems too intimately connected 
with many scenes to allow us to suppose that it was invented 
as an excuse for Arjuna. The child ‘was born a girl and 
became a boy,’ for its parents proclaimed it as a son. 





126 Cf. Damayanti and Uttarü in III. 56. 5; XIV. 69.9 The men are 
as extravagant: cf. ТП. 7.6, with “Һе sword' added in a like vain threat. 
127 VI. 119-34—stri-bhaváí—ca Sikhandinah; VI. 107-81—yath=abha- 
vac-ca stri pürvam pascat pumstvam samagatah (cf ibid., 106). 


ORIGIN OF THE BUDDHA IMAGE* 


ANANDA К. GOOMARASWAMY 


[ The Art Bulletin, published by the College of Art Association of 
America, New York University, Vol. IX, No. 4, June, 1927, pp. 287-328. ] 


‘Nothing beyond what is self-developed in the brain of a race is permanently 
gained, or will survive the changes of time." —FLINDERS PETRIE, in 
Social Life in Ancient Egypt. 


INTRODUCTION 


The question of the origin of the Buddha image is, of 
course, but a part of the general problem of the origin of 
Indian iconography and plastic types. In view of the 
thoroughly Indian character: of mediaeval works, it was 
natural in the first place to suppose that these types had 
been created and developed on Indian soil, and by Indian 
sculptors. This might well have seemed most obvious in the 
case of the Buddha figure, representing, as it does, a concep- 
tion of spiritual attainment altogether foreign to European 
psychology, and a formula quite un-European in its 
indifference to natural fact. 

But it was soon realized, on the one hand, that the 
Buddha ( Gautama, Sakya-muni ), in early Indian art, say 
before the first century A. D., is never represented in human 
form, but only by symbols ; and, on the other hand, that the 


* In order to get a large amount of comparative material together on 
the plates, short and incomplete captions have been printed on them. 
A fuller record of the illustrations will be found in the lst appended to 
this work. 
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Graeco-Buddhist or Indo-Hellenistic art of Gandhara, in the 
period immediately following, presents us with an innumer- 
able series of anthropomorphic images, certainly with some 
peculiarities of their own, but resembling in a general way 
the later Gupta and mediaeval images of India proper, not 
to speak of those of Farther India and the Far East. At 
once it was taken for granted that the idea of making such 
images had been suggested to the Indian mind from this 
outside source, and that Greek or, at any rate, Eurasian 
craftsmen had created the first images of the Buddha for 
Indian patrons on the foundation of a He]lenic Apollo; and 
that the later images were not so much Indian as Indianized 
versions of the Hellenistic or, as it was more loosely expressed, 
Greek prototypes. This view was put forward, as M. Foucher 
himself admits, in a manner best calculated to flatter the 
prejudices of European students and to offend the suscepti- 
bilities of Indians: the creative genius of Greece had 
provided a model which had later been barbarized and 
degraded by races devoid of true artistic instincts, to 
whom nothing deserving the name of fine art could be 


credited. 
From the standpoint of orthodox European scholarship, 


the question was regarded as settled, and all that remained 
was to work out the details, a study which was undertaken 
by the founder of the theory in his already classic L'art Gréco- 
bouddhique du Gandhara, and continued by Grünwedel and 
others, with this result, at least, that the art of Gandhara is 
now very thoroughly known. When, a little later, doubts 
were expressed from various quarters external to the circle 
of orthodox scholarship, doubts suggested rather by stylistic 
and a priori psychological considerations than by purely 
archaeological evidence, M. Foucher, the author most 
committed to the Greek theory, did not hesitate to suggest in 
his genial way that in the case of European ‘students these 
doubts were only the result of aesthetic prejudice, in the case 
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of Indian students, of nationalist rancour ( engouement 
d’aesthetigien ou rancune de nationaliste ).* 

limes have changed. I cannot better indicate the nature 
of this change than by a quotation from Dalton's recent 
work on East Christian Art: ‘Тһе principles governing this 
Christian art have received their due; that which the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries refused to consider has 
been regarded with favouring eyes. Thus aid has come from 
another side to those who have striven to combat the 
erroneous view that Early Christian art was nothing more 
than Classical art in decadence. The very features for which 
Hellenistic art was once praised are now condemned as its 
worst... „In no other field of research have archaeology and 
criticism better helped each other to overcome ungenerous 
tradition.” Ifthe echoes of the battle on this front, “Orient, 
oder Rom,” are still to be heard, at any rate we no longer 
confuse the qualities of Hellenistic and Hellenic art; the 
deserved prestige of the latter no longer protects the former 
from destructive criticism. 


1 To this, and numerous other remarks by M, Foucher in the same 
vein, sometimes more suggestive of propaganda than of sober science, 
I might well reply in the recent words of Salmony (‘Die Rassenfrage in 
der Indien-forschung', in Socialistischen Monatsheft, Heft 8, 1926): “Man 
darf ruhig sagen : Das europaische Urtheil wurde bisher durch den Drang 
nach Selbstbehauptung verfdlscht.” In scientific writings, references 
to the nationality of those who do not or may not agree with us are 
not always in the best of taste ; not all of M. Foucher's eloquence can 
make them gracious, and, in any case, they are no good substitute for 
reasoned argument,—As a matter of fact, Indian (and Japanese) scholars 
bave shown a singular humility, and perhaps some timidity, in their 
ready acceptance of all results of European scholarship ; see, for example, 
Gauranganath Banerjee, The Art of Gandhüra, and Hellenism in Ancient 
India, Most of those who have expressed doubts regarding the Foucher 
theory have been European (Havell, Cohn, Laufer, Goloubew, Sirén, 
Kramrisch, etc.) 
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In view of these facts, which it would be almost super- 
fluous to recapitulate, were it not for the peculiar. attitude 
assumed by the author of the Greek theory and his followers, 
it should now be possible to discuss the subject calmly and to 
substitute argument for rhetoric. However this may be, I 
propose to outline here the evidences that exist to support 
the more obvious, but not therefore necessarily erroneous, 
theory of the Indian origin of the Buddha image in particular 
and of Indian iconography generally. Need I protect myself 
by saying that I do not mean by this to deny the existence of 
foreign elements and influences traceable in Indian art? I 
do mean, however, to imply that the proper time and place 
for their study and analysis are after, and not before, we have 
achieved a general understanding of the internal develop- 
ment of the art. The matter is of importance, not because 
the existence of foreign elements in any art (they exist in all 
arts) is not of great aesthetic significance, but just because 
when too much stress is laid upon this significance, the way 
to a clear apprehension of the general development of the art 
is obscured.? "The subject has bulked already far too largely 
in the literatuge of Indian art ; my object in discussing it here 
is not so much to continue the controversy as to dismiss it.? 


2. As remarked by Laufer, Das Citralaksana, p. vii, note 1.—With 
some authors, Indo-Greek art has become a veritable obsession. The 
extent to which the dependence of Asiatic on Greek art has been passed 
may be illustrated by the following example: M. Blochet (Gaz. des 
Beaux-Arts, V, р 114) recognizes Greek elements in Pahfidi and Rajput 
drawings, "dans laquelle on retrouve toutes (Г) les caractéristiques de 
l'art indo-grec du Gandhara,” and remarks that in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries “Jes temples brahmaniques sont des répliques du 
mausolée qu’ Artémise avait ‘ait construire et decorer par des prati- 
ciens grecs." С. de Lorenze (India e Buddhismo Antico, p. 45) suggests 
that Greek art, transformed and transported by Buddhism, may have 
animated the ancient art of the Aztecs and Incas of America. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil (The Pallavas, р 7) calls the sculptures of Amarávati "almost 
entrely Roman in workmanship". 

3. I have quite recently (‘The Indian Ongin of the Buddha Image’, 
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The subject can best be expounded under a series of 
. heads, ав follows : (1) What is the Buddha image ? (2) The 
early representation of deities by means of symbols. (3) The < 
necessity for а Buddha image. (4) Elements of the later 
anthropomorphic iconography already present in early 
Indian art. (5) Style and content : differentiation of Indian 
and Hellenistic types. (6) Dating of the Gandhara and 
Mathura Buddhas. 


I. WzuaAT Is Tue BuppHA IMAGE ? 


By the Buddha image, the ultimate origin of which is in 
question, I understand to be meant both the earliest Indian 
examples and the fully developed type as we meet with in 
Gupta and mediaeval India, and in Farther India and the 
Far East. There can be no doubt that this fully developed 
type is the subject of M. Foucher’s thesis, for he is careful to 
extend his filiation throughout the area and periods referred 
to. Ashe has also pointed out, the question of the origin of 
Jaina and Brahmanical types and iconography is equally 
involved ; the Jaina figures, on account of their close resem- 
blance to those of the Buddha, and because of ¢he parallelism 
of the Jaina and Buddhist development, are here considered 
together with the Buddha type, while the Brahmanical 
figures, in order to avoid too great an extension of the field 
to be examined, are only incidentally referred to. The 


in Journ. Am. Or. Soc, Vol. XLVI, 1926) assembled a series of quota- 
tions, mainly from authors committed to the Greek theory, sufficient 
to suggest the outlines of the true history of the Buddha image. That 
the reader will have consulted these references is here taken for 
granted. I may also refer to a review of the last published part of 
L’art Gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, published in the Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift, N.F., I, 1924, pp. 51-53, and to the essay on the Buddha pn- 
mitives in my Dance of Siva; in the latter I would now present certain 
points in a different way. 
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question of the origin of the Bodhisattva types is inseparable 
from that of the origin of the Buddha figure. 

It will suffice to illustrate a few examples of the fully 
developed type of which the beginnings are to be discussed. 
In plastic and ethnic character, these figures are products of 
the age and place in which they are found and at the same 


time, their descent from some common ancestor is evident. 
Iconographically, the types of the Buddhas and even of the 
Bodhisattvas (we are not here concerned with the later 
differentiation of innumerable many-armed forms) are few. 
For seated Buddhas there а'е five positions, one in which 
both hands held at the breast form the dharmacakra-mua)a, 
one in which both hands rest, palms upward, on the lap in 
dhyana-mudra, and three in which the left hand rests in the 
same way on the lap, the right hand either hanging over the 
right knee (bhumtsparsa-mudra) or resting on the knee, palm 
upwards, in varada-mudrá, or raised in abhaya-mudráü. Some- 
times the left hand grasps the fold of the robe. In standing 
images, the right hand is generally raised in abhaya-mudra, 
while the left holds the folds of the robe. Finally, there are 
reclining images. Тһе robe in some cases covers one shoulder, 
in others, botheshoulders. The drapery clings closely to the 
figure, and is felt to be almost transparent (“wet drapery”). 
The palms of the hands and soles of the feet are sometimes 
marked by symbols. Of physical peculiarities, the usnisa, or 
protuberance on the crown of the head, is very evident, the 
urna or tuft of fine hair between the brows is commonly found, 
and the fingers are sometimes webbed. The hair is represent- 
ed by short curls, turned to the right, and forming little 
protuberances which cover the whole of the head and the 
usnisa. Тһе ears are elongated by the weight of earrings 
worn before the adoption of the monastic robes. Some kind 
of confusion between the Buddha and Bodhisattva types is 
indicated by the existence of a Buddha type with crown and 
jewels; strictly and normally, the Buddha should be 
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represented in monastic robes, the Bodhisattva, whether 
Siddhartha or any other, in secular royal costume. The 
Bodhisattvas are represented in less rigid positions, never, for 
example, with hands in dAyána-mudra ; they are commonly 
distinguished by attributes held in the right or left hand, 
Vajrapani by the vajra, Padmapani by the rose lotus," 
Avalokitešvara by the blue lotus, Maitreya by the amrta 
flask ; these attributes may be held in either hand, but the 
right hand is often raised in the pose of exposition (vyakhyana- 
mudrà or cin-mudrü, sometimes called vitarka-mudra). The 
Bodhisattvas are further distinguished by symbols indicated 
in the headdress, for example, the Dhyani-Buddhas in the 
crowns of Avalokitešvara and Мапйјивгі, and the stupa in that 
of Maitreya; and in some cases by their “vehicles”, Mañjušri, 
for example, often riding on a lion. Each and all of these 
deities are almost invariably represented as seated or stand- 
ing on an expanded rose lotus flower, with or without a lion 
throne or “vehicle” in addition. The Jinas or Tirthankaras 
are represented like the Buddhas seated in dhyana-mudrà, but 
generally nude, and otherwise only to be distinguished by 
special signs, such as the frizatsa symbol on Mahavira’s 
chest, or by their attendants. T 

Fundamentally then, there are two Buddha-Jina types to 
be considered, that of the seated Buddha or Jina with hands 
resting in the lap or in one of a few other positions and that 
of the standing figure with the right hand raised in abhaya- 
mudra, both types being represented in monastic robes, and 
neither carrying attributes; and one Bodhisattva type, 
seated or standing, in secular costume and usually carrying 
attributes. 

The fully evolved types described above are illustrated in 
Figures 1, 5, 31, 40, 62-64, 66-73. 


*[Here and elsewhere below, ‘rose lotus’ is used to indicate the 
ordinary pink lotus.—D. C. 5.] 
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II. Tue EARLY REPRESENTATION OF DeEITIEs By MEANS OF 

SYMBOLS : 

It is extremely doubtful whether any of the Vedic deities 
were anthropomorphically represented in the Vedic period, 
that is to say, before the time of the Buddha.* References 
to images, however, become common 1n the later additions to 
the Brahmanas and Sutras and in the Epics ; while a well- 
known passage of Patafijali, commenting on Panini (V. 3. 99) 
refers to the exhibition of images of Siva, Skanda, and 
Visakha, Very probably we may regard the symbolic 
method as, broadly speaking, Aryan, the anthropomorphic 
as aboriginal (Dravidian), or as respectively “Northern” and 
“Southern” in Strzygowski's sense. Images may have been 
characteristic of aboriginal religious cults from a remote 
time, only making their appearance in Brahmanical litera- 
ture at the time when popular belief was actively affecting 
Brahmanical culture, that is to say, in the early theistic 
period, when puja begins to replace уајла. We find traces 
of this aboriginal iconolatry not only in the early figures 
of Yaksas, but also in such passages of the Grhyasutras 
as refer to the moving about of the images of bucolic 
deities, and the making of images of Nagas for the 
Naga-bali. In the early votive terracottas, all apparently 
non-Buddhist, and usually representing goddesses, and as 
a subordinate element in early Buddhist and Jaina art, 
we find a_ well-developed and quite explicit popular 
iconography. 

Here, however, we are concerned with the symbolic or 
aniconic method, which was at one time so universal, at least 
in orthodox and official circles, as to constitute by itself a 


The evidence of the Rgveda seems to require reconsideration, 
since we have now proto-histonc representation of such deities as the 
prototype of Siva-Pa$upati and the Earth-goddess in human form.— 
DCS] 
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complete artistic vocabulary and an iconography without 
icons. Of the symbols in use, those found on the punch- 
marked coins and early cast and die-struck co'ns include 
several hundred varieties; but some are much commoner 
than others. 

Amongst these symbols, some of the commonest are the 
bull, cattya-orksa (railed sacred tree), mountain with one or 
several peaks (so-called caitya of numismatists), river, solar 
symbols (several varieties, all wheel-like), nandi-pada (circle 
surmounted by stemless trident), irifula (trident part of the 
last without the circle), svastika, lotus, bow and arrow. I 
cannot here go into the evidence proving that neither the 
mountain пог the bow and arrow represent a stupa ;* taking 


4. À much rarer symbol found on certain coins (e.g. Amoghabhüti, 
100-150 B C) 1s commonly called a square stupa. Actually all that it 
represents is a railed umbrella (chatra) like those represented in relief 
at Gay& (Cunningham, Mahabodhi, Pl. IX, Fig 14), and hke the 
harmika of the great stupa at S&rn&th, thus, conceivably designating, 
though not representing, а stüpa. A stupa would naturally be represen- 
ted as a dome within and rising above a railing. Something of this 
kind is to be seen on certain Andhra coins (Rapson, Сол» of the 
Andhra Dynasty, etc, Р1 VIII, Nos. 235, 236, etc ); *ut these suggest 
not the ordinary Buddhist stupa, but the unusual type with a square 
raihng and ovoid body seen in one relief at Amardivati (Fergusson, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl LXXXVI) and one at Safici (ibid., PI. 
XXXII), both associated with bearded, apparently not Buddhist, 
ascetics. Regular stüpas are first unmistakably represented сп Gupta 
seals (Spooner, ‘Excavations at Basürh, ASI, AR, 1913-14, PI XLVI, 
No. 159). As regards the many-arched mountain, it may be remarked 
that this type is found on certain coms in unmistakably Hindu associa- 
tions, e.g, on the coins of Svimi-Brahmanya Yaudheya, accompanying 
а six-headed Kaürttikeya, where a stupa would be meaningless. Appa- 
rently the interpretation of this type as a caitya (in the sense of stupa) 
has resulted from an a priori conviction that the coin symbols must 
be Buddhist, and secondly, from the necessity that was felt to find a 
prototype for the parinirvana symbols of the reliefs A comparative 
study of the abstract formulae used in Indian landscape composition 
(e.g., the Mandor stele, Govardhanadhara composition, Bhandarkar, 
‘Two Sculptures at Mandor, 451, AR, 1905-06; or my Rajput Painting, 


мА 
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this for granted, it will be observed that none of these 
symbols, though most of them are used by Buddhists and 
x^ Jainas in the early art, is in itself any more Buddhist or 
Jaina than it is Brahmanical, or simply Indian. The whole 
series constituted an assemblage of forms so explicit that, 
as the Visuddhimagga informs us, an expert banker could 
tell from the marks at what place and mint the coin had 
been stamped.* Each sign had a definite meaning, some- 


times secular, sometimes sectarian. 


Pl. 2, or Petrucci's comment on this, Burlington Magazine, V, 29, 1916) 
and likewise in early Western Asiatic and Eastern Mediterranean art 
would have indicated the true significance. It is quite probable that 
the ‘caitya’ of three arches surmounted by a crescent represented Siva, 
"the three-peaked mountain being originally the god" (Hopkins, Epic 
Mythology, р 220). Siva is said to have been the tutelary deity of 
the §ikyas (Ep, Ind, Vol. V, p. 3) One further point: the word 
caitya (Pali, cetiya) ought not to be used as though it were synony- 
mous with stupa, nor as a purely Buddhist term In the Epics, caitya 
usually means a caitya-vrksa : in the (mediaeval) Prabandhacintamani, 
always “а temple' *In Buddhist literature, the reference is sometimes to 
sacred trees, sometimes to stüpas; two sacred trees with their altars 
represented at Bharhut are dcscribed in the contemporary inscrip- 
tions as cetiyas (Cunningham, Bharhut, Pls. XLII. 4 and XLVII. 6). 

„үле Yakkha-cetiya, so often mentioned in Buddhist and Jaina litera- 
ture, are 1n some cases caitya-vrksas with an altar, in others, temples 
with images Any holystead is a caitya, notwithstanding that the 
word is said to be derived from a root ci, ‘to build or pile up’; cannot 
the word, perhaps, be connected with cit, and understood to mean an 
object to be meditated upon? The proper designation of the nandi- 
pada, also often miscalled vardhamana, is unknown. These and other 
coin symbols will be discussed at greater length in a forthcoming number 
of the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. [Ihe word caitya, may be related to 
cita, ‘a funeral pyre’ ‘Svimi-Brahmanya Yaudheya' is not a single 
person (see Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 213).—D C. 5] 


~ [See Surcar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 96 —D. C S] 
= 
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